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‘Slow Soybean Oil 
Trade Darkens U.S. 
Hopes for Expansion’ 


URBANA, ILL.—Sluggish world 
trade in soybean oil darkens expan- 
sion hopes of the entire soybean in- 
dustry, a University of Illinois agri- 
cultural economist believes. 

In suggesting a remedy that has 
implications for U.S. foreign trade 
policy, Dr. T. A. Hieronymus says the 
oil fraction should be allowed to seek 
a competitive price in world trade in 
edible fats and oils. 

Soybean oil cannot be produced 
without a corresponding amount of 
oil, Dr. Hieronymus explained. If 
slow world trade stops up oil flow, the 
resulting surplus will raise meal 
prices, discourage expanding soybean 
production and perhaps force soy- 
beans to miss out on ever-widening 
market possibilities for meal, he be- 
lieves. 


“Expanding livestock numbers to 
eat up expanding feed grains should 
expand the demand for protein sup- 
plements,” he says. “In fact, soybean 
oil meal can’t keep up with present 
demand. A smaller but audible clam- 
or for protein supplements is expect- 
ed from the growing broiler indus- 


According to Dr. Hieronymus, if 
the soybean industry can’t rise to the 
occasion with a “realistically priced” 
meal, substitute protein sources may 
move in—urea, for example. 

The marketing specialist hopefully 
earmarked more and more US. soy- 
beans for Europe’s upturn in livestock 
numbers, and he singles out Japan 

(Turn to SOY OIL TRADE, page 93) 


Doughboy Purchases 
Controlling Interest 
In Iowa Feed Firm 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS—Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
manufacturer of formula feeds and 
diversified products, has purchased a 
controlling interest in Ames Reliable 
Products, Inc., Ames, Iowa, livestock 
and poultry feed manufacturer. 

The transaction was announced 
March 30 by Edwin J. Cashman, 
Doughboy Industries president, who 
said the Ames firm will manufacture 
and distribute formula farm feeds in 
Iowa under the brand name of 
“Doughboy - Ames.” The purchase 
price was not disclosed. 

Mr. Cashman said no changes in 
personnel in the Ames organization 
are contemplated. Charles Barr, pres- 
ident of Ames Reliable, will become 
a director of Doughboy Industries. 

“Joining of the two companies as a 

(Turn to DOUGHBOY, page 97) 


Trade Voices Objections 
To Storage Proposals 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


KANSAS CITY—If volume of test- 
imony and numbers of witnesses can 
win the battle, the grain storage in- 
dustry will not have to take a cut 
in the storage rates as proposed un- 
der the new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement which is being written. 

More than 1,000 militant grain men 
came to the town hall meeting here 
March 30 to express their complete 
dissatisfaction with the proposed 
UGSA which was announced in 
Washington two weeks ago. Spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to get the trade’s reac- 
tion, the meeting was scheduled to 
be completed in one day. However, 


Industry Interest in Congressional 
Action on Additives Is Mounting 


WASHINGTON — Interest in ob- 
taining congressional action to cor- 
rect the present situation under fed- 
eral additives legislation was mount- 
ing this week among persons in the 
feed and allied industries. 

As reported previously, the feed in- 
dustry has been urged to recommend 
to Congress a more realistic legisla- 
tive approach that will permit the 
exercise of scientific judgment in de- 


Ag Income Prospects Adjusted 


WASHINGTON — Prospects for 
U.S. farm income and agricultural 
exports—and, consequently, the eco- 
nomic future of the feed and grain 
trades—look to be somewhat bright- 
er than predictions made earlier this 
year indicated. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, early this week opti- 
mistically revised his 1960 outlook 
forecast, and his views are substan- 
tiated by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s reports issued late this 
week. 

The USDA reports back up Mr. 
Benson’s statements to reporters to 
the effect that there has been a grad- 
ual firming up of most agricultural 
prices in late months. Mr. Benson ex- 
pects cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings this year to be near the 1959 
total of $32.8 billion. 

USDA says average prices of ma- 
jor farm commodities on central mar- 
kets have advanced since mid-Feb- 
ruary. Severe weather over much of 
the country has reduced marketings 
and has helped firm prices, particu- 
larly for meat animals. 

The more favorable outlook is 
greatly significant because farm in- 
come has been dragging its feet, hold- 
ing down expenditures for such items 
as farm feeds. 

USDA data indicates that prices 
farmers received for their products 
in the month ended March 15 were 


Upward; Better Prices Forecast 


enough better to offset a small in- 
crease in farm costs. 

The parity ratio March 15 was 
80%, compared with 78% a month 
earlier and 82% a year earlier. This 
indicates that although prices of farm 
products are not yet in balance 
(100%) with the prices of goods and 
services bought by farmers, the gain 
in this direction from Feb. 15 to 
March 15 was noteworthy. 

(Turn to FARM INCOME, page 97) 


termining the safety of food and col- 
or additives. 

Of immediate interest is a hearing 
to be held next week by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, which is considering a 
color additives bill which includes the 
Delaney “cancer” clause. For reasons 
explained earlier, any action on the 
color additives bill is of major im- 
portance to the feed industry. 

Also, while the committee hearing 
is being held primarily in connection 
with the color additives bill, the tes- 
timony is expected to deal with the 
Delaney clause question in general, 
which would include the animal feed 
situation. 

It is understood that many feed 
men have been contacting their own 
and other representatives and sena- 
tors on additive legislation. The indus- 
try efforts, including action by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
stem from increased concern over re- 
cent and pending legislation which 
prohibits use of scientific judgment 
by government agencies. They point 
out the serious situation which will 
exist if the Delaney clause is not 
modified in the pending color addi- 

(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 97) 
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because a vast number of those at- 
tending wanted to make known their 
protests from the rostrum, the meet- 
ing did not conclude until March 31. 
Even then, there were many who 
had their prepared statements put 
into the record rather than read 
them at the meeting. 

When the smoke of battle cleared, 
Clarence Palmby, assistant adminis- 
trator of USDA's Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, who presided over 
the town hall, announced that the 
negotiating committee meeting which 
had been planned for April 13 would 
have to be postponed a week to per- 
mit study of the material by those 
involved in the negotiations. It was 
estimated that the testimony pre- 
sented, when transcribed and typed, 
would make a volume of more than 
500 pages. 

Will COCO Be Swayed? 

The big question asked in corridor 
conversations by many was: “Will 
all of our evidence and protests sway 
the CCC board of directors who will 
make the final decision?” 

Several speakers voiced the hope 
that CCC was negotiating in good 
faith and had not definitely made up 
its mind as to what rates and pro- 
visions it would finally accept. 

Mr. Palmby implied that COC had 
not adopted a firm position when he 
called attention to the story that ap- 

(Turn to STORAGE RATES, page $¢) 


Micro-Ingredient Group 
States Position on 
Additive Amendment 


NEW YORK—A group of feed ad- 
ditive suppliers said this week that 
it is certain that present confusion 
and misunderstanding under the food 
additives amendment to the food and 
drug law could be overcome by: (1) 
Down-to-earth interpretation and 
handling of the present law, and (2) 
slight modification of the law by Con- 
gress. 

These comments were made as 
part of a statement on the position 
of the Feed Additives Council on the 
food additives amendment. 

The council, a new trade associa- 
tion, includes suppliers of micro-in- 
gredients to the feed industry. 

“Either the administration or the 
wording of the Delaney amendment 
must be altered slightly to allow of- 
ficials to protect the public without 
cutting off use of all chemicals,” the 
statement said. 

Officials of the council said that 
the statement on the group's position 
was prepared in order to help in 
efforts to correct current feed in- 
dustry problems resulting from the 
food additives amendment. 

Upon the organization of the coun- 
cil, it was explained that the new 
group would attempt to help solve 
problems vital to the formula feed 
industry. (Feedstuffs, March 5.) 

Following is the statement of the 
council's position: 

“1. Regulation of chemicals in foods 

(Turn to MICRO GROUP, page 97) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southeastern states 


THE HEARINGS SCHEDULED for April 5-6 by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are expected to produce testimony of 
great significance regarding the debate over the Delaney provisions in both 
the Color Additive Bill and the Food Additives Amendment. It is understood 
that two scientific panels will report, one appointed by President Eisenhower’s 
scientific advisor and the other appointed by the National Research Council. 
Under direct consideration by the committee is the color bill, but what de- 
velops on this proposed legislation will have a bearing on the Delaney pro- 
visions of the Food Additives Amendment to the Food and Drug Law. 

Meanwhile, the feed industry's effort to persuade members of Congress 
that the Delaney provisions must be removed or modified is gaining momen- 
tum. Letters, telegrams and phone calls to representatives and senators are 
urged by industry leaders to assist in the campaign, and opportunities to 
have personal visits with members of Congress will present themselves when 
Congress has its Easter recess. Feed men should certainly take advantage 
of these opportunities to present the facts in rerson to their legislators. 

The feed industry's campaign is aimed «* returning to the Food and 
Drug Administration the power to exercise scientific judgment in determining 
which food and color additives are safe when used under conditions reasonably 
related to intended use. The campaign urgently needs the active support of 
many individual feed men. 


v v 


REPORTS ON FDA'S STEPPED-UP enforcement campaign continue to 
circulate. Many mills have been given a thorough going over by FDA in- 
spectors in the past few weeks, and it is reported that the agency has four 
teams operating in one midwestern state at present. In general, feed men 
complying with state inspection requirements should have no great difficulty 
in “passing,” but close attention to all details in handling drugs in feed is 
strongly advised. 

v 


THE CONTINUED SHARP cutback in the hatch this spring of egg- 
type chicks makes it appear that the total hatch of flock replacement chicks 
will be considerably less than a year earlier. It is reported that some feed 
companies and hatcheries are joining together to speculate on started pullets. 

Some college extension people are advising producers to get replacement 
pullets now in order to ward off a possible egg shortage next fall and up- 
and-down egg prices. Keeping the market supplied with an even flow of 
eggs is much healthier for the poultry industry, one points out, “and it’s 
easier on the producer’s nerves and the consumer’s pocketbook.” 


v v 


SOME VERY GOOD POINTS are made by C. W. Sievert, well-known 
industry consultant, in a letter to Feedstuffs appearing on page 8. His 
main point is that the industry needs useful statistics, and with this he will 
find ready agreement. The “Hopper” item he refers to is one in which we 
attempted to point out that the tonnage figures estimated for 1959 actually 
represent an increase in formula feed usage if the trend toward larger pro- 
duction of concentrates is taken into account. 

It is important, we feel, to keep this fact in mind, and our comments 
in no way were intended to convey the thought that “projected tonnages” 
are the most useful for all purposes. The question of semantics—whether 
we call feed produced in a feed industry plant manufactured feed or formula 
feed—is not so important so long as everyone using the statistics understands 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business continued good throughout the country this past week, 
with improved sales reported on all lines. Turkey, chicken and pig starter 
feeds are moving in increasing volume, and dairy and beef cattle feeds have 
been holding up well, particularly since grazing is being delayed in much of 
the country by lingering unsettled weather. The hog-corn ratio, based on 
Chicago prices, was 13.5 this week, just below where it was a week ago, but 
the same as the comparable week last year. The index of wholesale feedstuff 
prices climbed to 81.1 this week—.9 point above the previous week, but 7.1 
points below the week earlier. The feed-grain index advanced 1.4 points to 
67.4 this week, It was 67.5 a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed sales this week have 
generally been good, continuing the 
trend of the past several weeks. 

In addition to the seasonal boost 
in movement of turkey and chicken 
starter feeds, improved egg prices 
have precipitated a definite increase 
in sale of layer feeds. And in addition 
to the strength in dairy and beef 
cattle feed, several manufacturers 
note that pig starter is doing more 
to improve their total sales volume. 

While the picture is for the most 
part good, some manufacturers say 
they are disappointed in the week’s 
activity, and attribute the “lag” to 
unsettled weather and poor condition 
of some country roads. 

Meat scraps and tankage prices 
were up several dollars, and while no 
change occurred in alfalfa prices, a 
delay in the dehydrating season is 
expected to push prices up in the 
near future. Millfeed prices edged up- 
ward, but soybean oil meal and most 
other ingredients remained un- 


changed. 
Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west took on a mixed appearance 
this week. Most mills reported busi- 
ness generally slower than the pre- 
ceding week. Most mills were run- 
ning five days with some getting 
the sixth day. 

Those mills participating in turkey 
feeding report improved shipments 
of turkey starter and report some 
shipments of grower feed. Sales of 
chick starter have been disappoint- 


ing. 

The good cattle feed sales of last 
week have tapered off and some trade 
sources felt that most. dealers had 
enough cattle feed on hand to take 
them through this period. 

Along with the turkey feeds and 
cattle feeds, the hog rations and lay- 
ing feeds comprised the major share 
of business. 

Formula feed prices were generally 
higher with wide gains in millfeeds 
and animal proteins and a firmer 
price picture on grains. 


Northeast 


The upturn in demand for formula 
feed held through the second week 
and sales were reported “pretty 
good.” Complete dairy feeds moved 
in increasing volume. And other feeds 
are beginning to roll. Chick starting 
and growing feeds are gaining ground 
and turkey feeds are moving along. 

Broiler prices held steady, but eggs 
slipped a little, although they still 
are above their January levels. 

Most of the middle-protein dairy 
feeds advanced during the week, and 
with the exception of brewers grains, 
were somewhat hard to find. Late in 
the week they also joined the list of 
scarce ingredients. 


Southeast 


Poultry feed business in the South- 
east was reported this week as being 


very good and many mills said their 
running time was above normal. 

Hog and cattle feed business is re- 
ported as being good, even though 
prices dropped slightly last week. 
Fewer offerings of broilers on the 
market this week caused prices to 
advance 1¢ Ib. to 18¢, f.o.b. the farms. 
With better demand for broiler feed, 
soybean meal in the Mississippi Val- 
ley showed a much stronger tone, 
prices advancing $1 ton. 

Warmer weather and the prospect 
of pastures very soon have lessened 
demand for cottonseed meal and 
prices remained practically un- 
changed. 

Most feed ingredient buyers con- 
tinue to buy their major proteins on 
a 30-day basis. 

Corn prices advanced in the South- 
east as much as 3¢ bu. delivered to 
certain localities, even though the 
supplies are reported as being good. 
These prices are meeting buyer re- 
sistance as many have bought at 
much cheaper prices and are content 
to use their own stocks until they are 
forced to pay the increases. 

Some citrus processors began op- 
erations this week in a very limited 
way although the demand for citrus 
pulp is much greater than produc- 
tion, causing the major producers to 
advance their prices $2.50 ton, mak- 
ing the f.o.b. prices $35, Florida pro- 
ducing plants. 


Central States 


The final week of the first quarter 
of the year seems to be going out in 
a blaze of glory insofar as volume of 
business in the formula feed trade is 
concerned. Representatives of some 
long established firms are saying that 
business has the earmarks of being 
about the best they ever experienced. 

The rank and file in the trade are 
operating on a minimum of five days 
a week, and some mills are running 
into overtime. 

Due to a most disappointing vol- 
ume from the first of the year 
through February, and in some in- 
stances extending back well into last 
fall, retail feed dealer inventories of 
necessity must have been extremely 
skimpy, and the marked betterment 
that began to be experienced by mix- 
ers earlier in March was a fully 
logical expectation. 

While better feeding ratios have 
been in effect on many occasions in 
the past, current ones are so much 
more favorable than those of some 
months back, that the present rela- 
tionships between feed prices on one 
hand and income from animal and 
poultry units on the other have been 
instrumental in displacing pessimism 
with optimism among commercial 
feed manufacturers. 

An encouraging facet to the 
changed situation is that the in- 
creased buyer interest embraces prac- 
tically all lines. 


South Central 
Formula feed business is good this 


week. Mills are busy but not over- 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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for particle size as well as potency 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! 

Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals 
can and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the 
necessary. nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build 
microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, 
and produce unidentified growth stimulants. 

But, since all animals do not need or use the same 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. 

Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the 


latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 
mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
full profit potential . .. even on the lower quality roughage. 


PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU . 
TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples ore taken, con- 
tainers ore sealed with a distinctive red tope. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality ... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 

been established. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


* 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


Modern equipment at Peter Hand ossures prop- 
er blending of ingredients. Finished products ore tested 


Peter Hand C-F Premix, contains just the prop- 
er amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 
bring the ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 
economical roughages. | bag fortifies | ton. 


wa 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


— 
ae Peter Hand 
* Look for the answer first | = | from Peter Hand Research 
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Feed Firms Take 
Part in New Egg 
Programs in Ohio 


By Special Correspondent 

CINCINNATI — Production and 
marketing of “quality - controlled” 
eggs appear to be hitting consumers 
and retail outlets in southwestern 
and central Ohio with an increased 
impact. 

Two prominent feed manufacturers 
are among those connected with egg 
programs in this populous area of 
more than 3 million egg consumers, 
and others are said to be interested 
or to have programs. 

Two feed companies which are tak- 
ing part in egg programs in the re- 
gion are the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Purina is reported to be conduct- 
ing an extensive advertising and mer- 
chandising program to introduce 
“Premium Seal” eggs in the Colum- 
bus area. Information on the program 
was not available from company of- 
ficials here or in Columbus. 

Earlier, a luncheon meeting was 
held in Columbus at which Purina in- 
troduced the new egg merchandising 
program in the area. News reports 
noted the emphasis put on quality 
egg marketing by Fred McLimore, di- 
visional sales manager. It was point- 
ed out that producers supplying the 
eggs will have egg grading rooms 
and refrigerated storage. Eggs are 
picked up regularly and taken to re- 
tail outlets. At no time, it was said, 
will the product be more than 72 
hours old by the time it hits the mar- 
ket. Used in the advertising are 
newspapers, billboards, radio and 
television. Mr. McLimore was quoted 
as saying that the Premium Seal egg 
project was started more than three 
years ago but that it was being in- 
troduced in the Columbus area for 
the first time. (A story on a Madi- 
son, Wis., premium egg program in 
which Purina is sponsoring the ad- 
vertising appeared in Feedstuffs 
March 19.) 

To illustrate the versatility of the 
egg, the Columbus luncheon featured 
the serving of eggs prepared in 12 
different ways. 

Listed as being in Columbus for 
the introductory activities were El- 
more Harper, egg processor, Flush- 
ing, Ohio; Phillip Gressel, Gressel 
Produce Co., Delphos, Ohio; Fred W. 
Schuler, district sales manager; Mr. 
McLimore; Ben H. Gibbons, regional 
poultry sales manager, and Carl 
Nethers, district salesman. 

Another Program 

Meanwhile, a program with which 
McMillen Feed Mills is associated has 
been started recently following two 
years of preparatory activities. This 
is said to involve a program of qual- 
ity control extending from farms 
through closely inspected prepara- 
tion and packaging to retail outlets. 

Nine area farmers with flocks to- 
taling 100,000 White Leghorn hens 
are reported currently cooperating in 
the program which was developed by 
the J. O. Frank Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
egg and poultry wholesaler since 
1898. David Whitlock, manager of 
Agricultural Enterprises, in nearby 

(Turn to EGG PLANS, page 93) 


ed egg carton, in three colors, was 
developed by the J. O. Frank Co., 


Dayton, Ohio, for packaging its 
“quality controlled” eggs. Hens pro- 
ducing eggs for the program are fed 
Master Mix feeds. 


» 


Dr. J. E. Briggs Dr. G. D. Cloyd 


Hess & Clark Reports 


Research Promotions 


MILWAUKEE — Two promotions 
in the Hess & Clark research staff 
have been announced by Dr. Paul D. 
Harwood, vice president in charge of 
research. They are Dr. James E. 
Briggs, promoted to chief of nutri- 
tional research, and Dr. Grover D. 
Cloyd, promoted to director of field 
research. 

Dr. Briggs has been named chief 
of nutritional research in an expand- 
ing activity aimed at studying the 
relationships and interactions of vari- 
ous nutritional factors and feed med- 
ication drugs, Dr. Harwood said. 

Dr. Briggs joined Hess & Clark in 
1953 to serve in technical sales. Since 
1955, he has been director of field 
research, coordinating field trials and 
research activities with agricultural 
universities and experiment stations. 

In his capacity as director of field 
research, Dr. Cloyd will continue to 
expand the company’s program of 
grant-in-aid research at state univer- 
sities, experiment stations and inde- 
pendent laboratories. 

Dr. Cloyd has served as assistant 
director of field research since join- 
ing Hess & Clark in 1957. Prior to 
that he was director of veterinary 
research and diagnostic services at 
Provico Feeds, Cincinnati. 


W. E. Glennon to Speak 
At Northwest Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., will discuss federal 
controls on feed additives at a meet- 
ing of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Monday, April 11, at 
the Calhoun Beach Hotel in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Glennon will outline problems 
involved in present and pending fed- 
eral legislation on additive use and 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 
interpretation of the law. He will 
explain what AFMA has been doing 
and what persons in the industry can 
do in efforts to improve the situation 
and remove the many existing and 
potential problems and inequities. 

The meeting will start with a so- 
cial hour at 5:30 p.m. 


Both Imports, Exports 
Of Molasses Decline 


WASHINGTON—Both imports and 
exports of feed and industrial molas- 
ses in January were down from the 
previous month, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Imports at 16.5 million gal. during 
January were down moderately from 
the 17.6 million imported in Decem- 
ber, 1959, and sharply lower than 
the 19 million of January, 1959. 

Exports from the U.S. and its ter- 
ritories at 1.3 million gal. in January 
this year were only about one-fourth 
the 5.1 million exported in December, 
1959, but were well above the 8 mil- 
lion exported in January last year. 

Puerto Rican sugar cane process- 
ing mills have contracted to sell 
about 2.2 million gal. of 1960 crop 
blackstrap to local distributors. 

Cuban production of 1960 black- 
strap molasses climbed to 100.7 mil- 
lion gal. by February 29, according to 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute. This compares with only 
64.8 million produced by the end of 
February last year. 


Floods Prompt Aid, 
Reduce Marketings 
Of Hogs and Poultry 


Floods in midwestern, southern and 
eastern states have reduced supplies 
of livestock, poultry and eggs, and 
have prompted the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to declare certain 
flood-stricken areas eligible for emer- 
gency Farmers Home Administration 
loans and for donations of surplus 
feeds for livestock. 

USDA said continuous heavy rain- 
fall and flood conditions during the 
past month brought heavy losses to 
poultry and pastures in a 12-county 
Florida area, and that many farmers 
in the state need supplemental cred- 
it to continue normal operations. 

Distribution of the free feed grain 
in Florida will be limited to: Flood 
stranded livestock, unidentified or 
commingled, for which feed and pas- 
ture is not available, and livestock 
for which producers have been un- 
able to arrange feed or pasture. 

The 12 counties in which eligible 
farmers may apply for loans through 
Dec. 31 include: Brevard, Hernando, 
Hillsboro, Indian River, Lake, Or- 
ange, Osceola, Pasco, Pinellas, Polk, 
Seminole and Sumter. 

Floods in the Midwest, which have 
caused deaths and millions of dollars 
in damage, have kept the normal run 
of hogs, eggs and chickens away from 
markets. These light receipts have 
tended to advance prices. 

USDA reported that in some of the 
major egg producing areas, egg move- 
ment was disrupted by muddy roads 
and flooding due to melting snows 
and heavy rains. Limited broiler of- 
ferings were noted at some markets. 

Impassable country roads dropped 
March 31 receipts of hogs at the 12 
main corn belt markets to 53,000 
head, the smallest number for that 
time of the week in a month. This re- 
ceipt cut advanced prices 25@50¢ 
at most eastern markets, and at Chi- 
cago the average market price for 
all hogs was the highest since June. 


17 Maritime Milling 
Feed Stores Sold 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The sale of 17 
feed stores of Maritime Milling Co., 
Inc., for $285,460 was approved this 
week by Erie County Judge Burke 
I. Burke. Maritime is being liquidated 
for the benefit of creditors. 

Attorney Howard T. Saperston, 
who requested the approval, said the 
purchase offer was made by Cutler 
Co., Waltham, Mass., a subsidiary of 
Corn Products, Inc., New York. The 
stores are located in New York state 
and will continue in operation. 

Equipment of Maritime’s mill at 
278 Hopkins St. here will be auction- 
ed April 26. 

Maritime Milling, acquired by the 
George Urban Milling Co. in 1957, 
was closed in February following the 
termination of financing by the 
Marine Trust Co., which Urban Mill- 
ing has called the principal creditor 
of Maritime. 


Hatcherymen Still 
Hold Back Egg Set 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
across the nation continued to hold 
back their egg set again last week, 
failing to break the trend of several 
weeks. 

For 22 reporting important broiler 
states, the total egg set last week 
was 48,492,000. This was 1% above 
the previous week but 6% below the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
States showing sizeable increases in- 
cluded Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, 
Connecticut and Mississippi. 

Broiler placements reflected the 
same trend. The total number of 
placements was 35,409,000, 1% above 
the previous week but 5% below the 
comparable week of last year. The 
largest increases occurred in Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia and Virginia. 
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Truman Fowler Co. 
To Supply Additives 


NAPERVILLE, ILL.—Truman 
Fowler has announced the establish- 
ment of his own firm as a manufac- 
turer’s representa- 
tive to supply mi- 
cro-ingredients to 
the feed industry. 
The company will 
be known as the 
Truman Fowler 
Co. and will have 
offices in Naper- 
ville. 

Mr. Fowler has 
been in the vita- 
min, fine chemical 
and micro-ingredi- 
ent field for 28 years. For many 
years, he was with Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, covering the 
Midwest as terminal markets man- 
ager and later was midwestern re- 
gional sales manager. Earlier he was 
sales manager of the special markets 
division of Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N.J. 

In announcing the establishment 
of his new company, Mr. Fowler said: 
“The feed industry is being supplied 
some of its most important ingredi- 
ents by the chemical industry, and 
chemists and biochemists as well as 
nutritionists are pushing hard for 
practical solutions to problems en- 
countered by the feed manufacturer. 
I believe an important contribution 
can be made by representing the 
chemical industry to feed manufac- 
turers and, in turn, representing the 
interests of the feed manufacturer to 
the chemical industry.” 


FEED MILL OPERATING 

REMSEN, IOWA—The newly con- 
structed Farmers Cooperative Co. 
mill and pelleting plant has begun 
operation on a limited basis, accord- 
ing to Henry Brandes, manager. The 
new plant is now making Felco feeds 
for cattle, hogs and poultry, and will 
begin full production as soon as final 
finishing touches are made on the 
building and machinery. 


Truman Fowler 


N. J. Poultrymen Accept Union’s Offer 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — More 
than 1,000 New Jersey poultry pro- 
ducers, protesting depressed prices 
in broiler and egg markets, this week 
accepted an offer to organize them 
from James R. Hoffa, Teamsters 
Union president. 

Mrs. Miriam Katz, Vineland, ap- 
pointed to complete organizational 
details with the union, said Mr. 
Hoffa, invited by the poultrymen to 
help them boost sagging egg and poul- 
try prices, offered only an indefinite 
program of action. She said he men- 
tioned “legislation as one of the first 
things we must work on,” but no 
specific program or other courses of 
action had come from Mr. Hoffa. “He 


said we have to act together, in kind 
of a co-op,” she said. 

Mrs. Katz reported that the Team- 
ster Union would begin action on the 
poultrymen’s behalf in “about 30-60 
days.” An office for the new branch 
of the union is to be opened in Vine- 
land in about two weeks, she said. 

It was reported that Mr. Hoffa said 
he would urge Teamsters councils in 
other states to press campaigns to 
recruit farm groups for the union. 

Carleton E. Heritage, president, 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, was quoted 
as saying he didn’t think unionization 
was the answer to low farm prices. 
“Unions are not set up for that sort 
of thing,” he said. “It is against the 
law for unions to bargain for prices.” 
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R. K. Alexander 


ALEXANDER SMITH, INC. 


REPRESENTING 


CORONET DEFLUORINATED 
PHOSPHATE 


Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested source of phos- 


horus. CDP is 18% P—all biologically useable—mak- 
ing it the lowest cost, quality phosphorus product. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


Year ‘round suppliers of quality citrus 
0 0 pulp and meal. 


SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Reliable truck deliveries of all feed ingredients. 


FoR 
with A Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal and pellets. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Supplier of Whey Products 
Lacto G. Whey Peebles’ Whey Blocks 


Grains and soybean oil meal. 


Soybean® Flakes, Central Soya's new 
soybean product for the dairy industry. 


915 South Woter Street 


CHECK OUR 
SERVICE ON 


CORONET 
DEFLUORINATED 
< PHOSPHATE 
and your other needs 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE — Alexander-Smith 
serves the Florida Feed Industry, making service 
its most important product. The experienced 
know-how of qualified personnel is at your 
disposal at all times. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS —Alexander-Smith sells 
only to feed manufacturers—only reliable ship- 
pers are represented—only products of known 
quality and value are handled. 


ALL FEED INGREDIENTS — Complete barge fa- 
cilities for bulk soybean oil meal and bulk 
grains. Whatever the need in feed ingredients, 
service is better at Alexander-Smith. Call 
TAmpa 2-0827 and ask for R. K. (Bob) Alex- 
ander. 


Phone: 2-0827 
TWX—TR 8086 
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Minnesota, lowa Egg Men Cautioned 
Against Severe Cut in Chick Purchases 


Both Minnesota and Iowa egg pro- 
ducers are being warned by univer- 
sity economists that they may be cut- 
ting back too severely on spring 
chick purchases. 

Francis Kutish, extension farm eco- 
nomist with Iowa State University, 
warned that if the poultry industry 
goes through with its present plans to 
cut back egg production so severely, 
“there will be a big attraction for in- 
tegrators to get back into the egg 
production business.” 

He said that the cutback in chick 
purchases could cause egg prices to 
go so high that they will price many 
consumers out of the market. “The 
result of such high prices could mean 
that the egg industry will have to 
‘buy its way back into the market’ 
when the high egg prices in turn at- 
tract more egg production again,” he 
added. 

Higher Prices Ahead 

Dr. W. H. Dankers, University of 
Minnesota extension marketing eco- 
nomist, is advising Minnesota egg 
producers that farm egg prices for 
the rest of 1960 should average above 
prices for the same period of 1959. 
Most of the time, according to Dr. 
Dankers, eggs may bring as much as 
5@6¢ doz. above the level of a year 
ago. 

He added that if Minnesota egg 
producers don’t get their spring baby 
chicks immediately, they may find 
that when egg prices do improve, 
they will have only a limited supply 
of eggs to sell. 

“Tf you buy too late in spring, birds 
won't reach maximum production of 
full-size eggs until a time when egg 
prices are seasonally low,” he warned 
producers. 

Both economists quoted figures to 
indicate the drop in hatch. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture notes that hatcherymen hatched 
36% fewer laying-type chicks in Jan- 
uary and February than they did a 
year earlier. On March 1, they had 
39% fewer eggs in incubators than on 
the same date last year. 

Such a cutback, Mr. Kutish said, 
‘fs more than enough to put eggs 
back on the profit side of the ledger. 
It looks as though egg producers are 
over-doing the cutback and passing 
up a good profit enterprise for this 
year. And the biggest cutback is be- 
ing made here, in the western Corn 
Belt.” 

Advise Another Look 

Both economists also urged poul- 
trymen to re-examine their chicken 
plans for the coming year. 


On Jan. 1, Mr. Kutish noted, poul- 
trymen had 20% fewer pullets not 
yet of laying age than they had a 
year earlier. Their intentions on Feb. 
1, as reported to USDA, were to buy 
9% fewer egg-type chickens than a 
year earlier. 

“Poultrymen followed these plans 
through,” Mr. Kutish said. “So far, 
the actual cutback in hatch has been 
even greater than this. “The 1960 
hatch will be the smallest since 1909.” 

He said that a seasonal price rise 
is likely to develop after early sum- 
mer. “Since farmers are planning 
cutbacks in laying flocks, the egg- 
storage operators are likely to figure 
on a price rise between spring and 
fall and start buying eggs for stor- 
age. This storage demand could help 
support egg prices this spring.” 


Dr. John Shellenberger 


Appointed Consultant 


NEW YORK—Announcement that 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, director 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at Kansas State 
University, has been retained by Con- 
tinental Grain Co. as consultant has 
come from Michel Fribourg, presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Shellenberger will advise Con- 
tinental on technological develop- 
ments in grain storage and related 
fields. He also will consult with the 
company on foreign marketing pro- 
jects, with special emphasis on grain 
needs of importing countries. 

The new assignment will not af- 
fect Dr. Shellenberger’s position as 
director of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries. He also 
expects to continue his work for 
various wheat producer groups in 
promotion of new foreign markets for 
wheat and wheat products. 

Dr. Shellenberger has been director 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at Kansas State for 
the past 16 years. 
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BROODER HOUSE DESTROYED 


SELIGMAN, MO.—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed a 20,000- 
chick capacity brooder heuse and 
burned to death 4,000 three-day-old 
chicks on the Pluss Poultry Plant 
farm near here March 24. A spokes- 
man for the firm, which has head- 
quarters at Siloam Springs, Ark., 
said the fire came only one day be- 
fore 16,000 more chicks were to have 


been placed in the building. 


OFFICERS ELECTED —New officers elected by the Distillers Feed Research 
Council at its annual meeting in Cincinnati March 22 are shown (left to 
right): Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, Distillers Feed Research Council, execu- 
tive director; C. Paul Eberhart, Schenley Distillers, Inc., vice president; C. D. 


McDermott, Grain Processing Corp., 


president; Walter J. Devlin, Fleisch- 


mann Distilling Corp., vice president, and B. J. O’Callaghan, Distilled Spirits 
Institute, secretary. Not shown is Millard Cox, Kentucky Distillers Assn., 


treasurer. 


Also not shown are the council’s reelected directors, who are: 


George M. Brinker, past council president, National Distillers Products Co. 
(Mr. Brinker’s name was inadvertently omitted from the list of directors 
which appeared on page 110 of Feedstuffs, March 26); Dr. S. L. Adams, Jos. 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc.; Dr. C. 8S. Boruff, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; C. L. 
Cray, Jr., Midwest Solvents Co., Inc.; Dr. Albert P. Kline, Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries Co.; Dr. F. M. Shipman, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., and Dr. 


Frank Kraus, Barton Distilling Co, 


Paul Spring Leland Lewis 


Wenger Announces 
3 Personnel Changes 


SABETHA, KANSAS — Announce- 
ment of three personnel changes has 
been made by the Wenger Mixer 
Manufacturing Co. 

Paul Spring has 
been promoted to 
field sales super- 
visor, Leland Lew- 
is has been named 
sales and service 
representative for 
Iowa and John W. | 
Blair has been 
chosen to fill the | 
newly-created | 
bulk materials en- 
gineer position. 
Mr. Spring will assist with field 
training of Wenger representatives 
and will aid field sales and service 
personnel in specialized application 
problems in the feed division. Mr. 
Spring has been the Wenger sales and 
service representative for the past 
six years in Iowa, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Lewis is filling the position 
formerly occupied by Mr. Spring. Mr. 
Lewis has had a background of pro- 
duction and management experience 
in the feed industry for 15 years. He 
served as plant manager for Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Independence, 
Iowa, for several years, and, prior to 
that, was assistant plant manager at 
Cherokee. Previously, Mr. Lewis was 
general manager of the C. A. Swan- 
son & Son feed mill and hatchery di- 
vision. He will make his headquarters 
in Des Moines. 

Mr. Blair will represent Wenger 
in the midwestern sales of Wenger 
bulk unloaders and assist in materi- 
als handling applications generally. 

A graduate of the University of 
Kansas, Mr. Blair formerly was field 
engineer with Hewitt-Robins, Inc., in 
their materials handiing division. 
Prior to that, he was associated with 
Gates Rubber Co. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Move Up and Down 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures contracts were both fraction- 
ally lower and higher on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade the past week. 

Sales in mixed feed business con- 
tinued only fair to spotty in some 
areas of the country, one pit observer 
said. He added that some signs of 
improvement during April had ap- 
peared. However, anticipation of boom 
business by dealers for the next sev- 
eral months seems fairly remote. 

One encouraging sign in soybean 
oil meal was cited. An observer point- 
ed out that the processing industry, 
still confronted by minimum margins, 
is unable to let products of soybeans 
trade at much lower levels. This, he 
said, apparently will be the case as 
long as soybeans hold at current 
levels. 

On the Memphis cash market, soy- 
bean oil meal demand was termed 
fair, while cottonseed oil meal busi- 
ness was called good, in view of dimi- 
nishing supplies. Many plants are 
winding up their cottonseed oil meal 
production, a trader said. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
futures closed March 29 unchanged 
compared with March 22. Unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal was 40¢ lower to 
35¢ higher, and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal was unchanged to 75¢ 
lower. 

Trading was made up of 3,900 tons 
of unrestricted soybean oil meal. 


Current Situation 
Under Additives 
Law Explained 


WASHINGTON—The current situ- 
ation under the food additives amend- 
ment has been explained by John L. 
Harvey, deputy commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Harvey has reported exten- 
sively on backgrounding extensions of 
the March 6 effective date for sub- 
stances in use prior to Jan. 1, 1958. 

“A great many of the extensions 
of the effective date of the new law 
have been and will be granted,” he 
noted. “I hope, however, that those 
who obtain these extensions will not 
feel a sense of accomplishment and 
sit back with the idea that there is 
nothing more to be done. I can assure 
you that this is furthest from the 
fact.” 

Mr. Harvey noted that action on 
requests for extension did not “get 
into high gear” until about Feb. 1, 
although there was an 18-month peri- 
od between the time of enacting the 
amendment and the effective date for 
previously used substances. 

“Then pressure began to appear 
from purchasers and from food dis- 
tributors who were going to their 
suppliers for assurance that the foods 
and components that were being sold 
them were not going to be in con- 
flict with the terms of the amend- 
ment come March 6, 1960,” he said. 


Blanket Extensions 

Mr. Harvey said FDA began to re- 
ceive some requests for blanket ex- 
tensions of the effective date, but 
had to point out that such blanket 
extensions were not possible. “The 
provisions of the law require a find- 
ing that each extension granted is 
necessary and also that such an ex- 
tension will not present any undue 
hazard to the public health for the 
period involved. 

“Each extension request was given 
a separate file number, and only re- 
cently we had more than 880 re- 
quests. Some of these extension re- 
quests covered but one product each, 
but we have some covering a great 
many. The highest comes from the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Assn., which submitted a list cover- 
ing some 1,100 items. They had data 
on many of these but not all, and 
the items on this list are currently 
being studied.” 

Sent Form Letter 

He notes that as the extension re- 
quests poured in, it became impos- 
sible to deal with all prior to the 
March 6 deadline. So FDA sent out 
a form letter on each one which, on 
its face and a quick review, looked 
reasonable. The letter included, 
among other things, a promise that 
even though no decision had been 
made by March 6, FDA would not in- 
stitute legal action without prior 
notice. 

“So far, we have granted exten- 
sions for almost 700 items, many of 

(Turn to SITUATION, page 98) 


Ex-PENB Official Dies 


CHICAGO—The Poultry and Egg 
National Board has recieved word 
that Homer Huntington, former gen- 
eral manager, had died March 22 in 
La Jolla, Cal. Mr. Huntington was 
critically injured in a plane crash 
May 15, 1958, on his way from New 
Delhi, India, to Karachi, during a 
round-the-world trip. He was one of 
the three persons who survived the 
crash. 

Mr. Huntington helped to establish 
the New England Fresh Egg Insti- 
tute in the early ’30’s. Later, in 1939- 
40 following the seventh World Poul- 
try Congress, Mr. Huntington was se- 
lected by the National Industries’ 
Planning Committee to serve as 
PENB’s first general manager. 

He retired from PENB in January, 
1951. He was general manager for 11 
years. 
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Ingredient Prices 
Continue Advance 


An upturn in demand for manu- 
factured feeds and trimmed supplies 
of feedstuffs pushed prices of most 
ingredients to still higher levels this 
week. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the index of 
average weighted ingredient prices 
gained 1.4 from March 22 to March 
29, the sharpest weekly advance in 
several months. 

USDA's weekly report of average 
bulk prices showed a substantial price 
advance during the week ended 
March 29 in most oilseed meals, some 
animal protein feeds (fish meal slip- 
ped), grain high-protein feeds, mill- 
feeds, alfalfa meal and corn grain 
sorghums. 

A Chicago market observer said a 
broadening of the demand for soy- 
bean meal from eastern territory has 
been responsible for prices of this 
item moving upward. The stronger 
market, he said, applied to both 44% 
and 50% meal. 

Soybean meal quotations advanced 
from as little as 50¢ to as much as 
$2 ton during the week. 

Millfeed prices trended upward 
again, but the gains registered were 
not comparable in size with those 
of early March. Prices advanced 
with the help of low flour mill run- 
ning time. Supplies were reported to 
be very thin, but buyers did not 
want to extend themselves beyond 
spot because of the current high 
prices. Comparable ingredients, how- 
ever, were difficult to obtain. 


Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


Change 
Mar. Mar from 
29, 22, previous 
1960 1960 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 65.95 65.30 + .65 
Cottonseed meal .... 63.55 63.40 — .05 
Linseed meal ....... 68.90 66.90 +2.00 
Copra cake or meal.. 72.50 71.50 +1.00 
Peanut meal ........ 53.50 53.50 
65.4 647 + 7 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 79.95 77.85 +2.10 
80.25 79.35 + .90 
99.00 100.50 —1.50 
72.6 718 + 8 


GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 47.20 45.20 +72.00 


Dist. dried grains ... 53.60 53.65 — .25 
Brewers dried grains. 40.50 40.50 or 
74.0 72.0 =+2.0 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


46.10 +1.40 
Midds. and shorts . 46.70 46.05 + .65 
83.9 +19 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed ....... 44.60 43.75 + 85 
Rice 27.50 28.50 —1!.00 
67.0 66.2 + 8 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts.. 56.50 56.20 y 30 
108.8 108.2 4 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices at prin. mkts.. 21.0! yy 


62.5 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
802 + 9 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Corn 40.40 +1.00 
Oats 48.20 e 
Barley .... . 42.70 — .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 38.40 37.90 + .50 
67.4 66.0 +1.4 


*Base Ped of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


Soybean Mill Award 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Swift & 
Co.’s soybean mill here received the 
president’s award for topping all 
other Swift plants in the country in 
earnings improvement during a four- 
month campaign in 1959. 

Porter M. Jarvis, Chicago, presi- 
dent, presented the award at a din- 
ner meeting to C. D. Whitaker, mana- 
ger of the Des Moines plant, on be- 
half of the employees. 


PENB Consolidates 
Two Branch Offices 


CHICAGO—The Poultry and Egg 
National Board Executive Commit- 
tee, by authority from the board of 
directors, has announced the consoli- 
dation of two branch offices, effective 
May 1. The New England office will 
be consolidated with the eastern of- 
fice in New York and the San Fran- 
cisco office with the headquarters of- 
fice in Chicago. 

Power to act on branch office con- 
solidation for greater efficiency of 
operation and reduction of overhead 
expenses was given to the executive 
committee by the board of directors 
at its meeting Dec. 9, 1958, in Chi- 
cago. 

Lloyd H. Geil, general manager of 
PENB, stated this action was taken 
by the executive committee at its 
meeting Feb. 12 in Kansas City with 
the understanding the necessary de- 
tails involved in the consolidation 
would be handled by members of the 
committee prior to the announce- 
ment. These were finalized March 24. 

The Executive Committee acted to 
consolidate for these reasons: 

“(1) To bring PENB expenses 
more in line with its income. 

“(2) To take advantage of our 
rapid nationwide transportation and 
communications system. In a matter 
of a few hours, the west coast and the 
New England area can be served 
from the Chicago and New York 
offices. 

“(3) To utilize the services of 
Eleanor Bateman, as a home eco- 
nomist and public relations specialist 
in our New York office. She is being 
given the opportunity to move to 
New York to accept greater respon- 
sibilities. 

“(4) To operate more efficiently at 
reduced overhead expenses. This is in 
line with the pattern followed by all 
segments of the poultry industry dur- 
ing the last two years. 

“(5) To provide reserves to em- 
bark upon projects which will 
strengthen PENB’s research and new 
product development program, con- 
sumer informational materials pro- 
grams for schools, educational ma- 
terials programs for physicians and 
public health officials and merchan- 
dising aids for the poultry industry 
and retail outlets. 

“In making this move for the best 
interests of the entire poultry indus- 
try,” Mr. Geil said, “the executive 
committee has requested that areas 
covered by these two offices be given 
special consideration by the head- 
quarters’ office and the New York 
office during this period of adjust- 
ment.” 


Retirement Announced 


By Purina’s Treasurer 

ST. LOUIS —E. Ray Siler, treas- 
urer of the Ralston Purina Co. since 
1946, has announced that he is re- 
tiring Oct. 1 to travel and devote 
more time to various youth projects 
in which he has been interested for 
many years. 

Mr. Siler joined Purina as assistant 
to the treasurer on April 15, 1942. He 
has served on Purina’s management 
committee for a number of years. He 
has been responsible for the com- 
pany’s insurance department, the or- 
der credit department, the treasury 
department and was the company’s 
assistant chief finance officer. 

Over the years Mr. Siler has been 
a strong leader for sound credit prac- 
tices in the feed industry. He has 
been active in attracting bank financ- 
ing to feeding operations and in es- 
tablishing sound money management 
principles for Purina dealers. 

Mr. Siler was born Oct. 29, 1897. 
Before joining Purina he was credit 
manager for the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. In 1940 and 1941 he was presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Petroleum Credit Managers. 

Mr. Siler has been very active in 
Boy Scout and YMCA leadership, to 
which he plans to devote more time 
after retirement, 


Truitt Kennedy 


Truitt Kennedy Heads 


Texas Association 


HOUSTON — Truitt Kennedy, Ft. 
Worth, manager for Cargill, Inc., was 
elected president of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Assn. April 2. Mr. Kennedy's 
election was at the close of the first 
annual meeting of the association, 
which was formed a year ago by a 
merger of the Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Kennedy attended Texas 
Christian University. For the past 11 
years he has been head of the Ft. 
Worth office of Cargill, Inc. Mr. Ken- 
nedy succeeded Walter Blanton, Car- 
rollton. 


Feed Sales Manager 


Named by Century - 


NEW YORK —George S. Rairigh 
has been named manager of feed 
sales for Century Chemical Corp., it 
was announced by 
Theodore S. Hodg- 
ins, president. Mr. 
Rairigh has been 
associated with 
the feed business 
for more than 20 
years. 

According to Mr. 
Hodgins, Mr. 
Rairigh’s appoint- 
ment has added 

: significance in 
632mm view of Century’s 
acquisition on March 22 of the W. A. 
Butler Co., Inc., Harrisonburg, Va., 
an animal feed and supply company 
that services the southeastern sec- 
tion of the U.S. with animal health 
products, biologicals, antibiotics and 
veterinary compounds. 

“We intend to greatly expand our 
activity in the feed industry through 
acquisition of similar companies in 
key locations around the country,” 
Mr. Hodgins stated. 

Before taking over his new post 
for Century, Mr. Rairigh represented 
Chemo Puro Manufacturing Corp. 
(a wholly-owned subsidiary of Cen- 
tury acquired Dec. 1, 1958) in the 
states of Maryland, Virginia and Del- 
aware. He also served as vice presi- 
dent and national sales manager of 
the Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Century markets through its 
Chemo Puro subsidiary, products for 
the animal health and feed industries. 
Included are micronutrients and 
growth stimulants, wormers for feeds 
and veterinary drugs, water dispersi- 
ble vitamin-antibiotic mixtures and 
others. 


GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of .di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share on 
common stock payable May 2, 1960, 
to stockholders of record April 8, 
1960. This is the 127th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
common stock. 
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Firm’s Earnings Cut 
By Adverse Factors 


BUFFALO — Several “adverse fac- 
tors,” including those affecting soy- 
bean processing, linseed oil produc- 
tion and formula feed manufacturing, 
reduced earnings for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., in the six months end- 
ed Feb. 27, it was reported this week 
by Howard Kellogg, Jr., chairman of 
the board. 

Net income for the six-month pe- 
riod, the first half of the company’s 
fiscal year, was $399,136 compared 
with $928,653 for the same period a 
year earlier, Mr. Kellogg told stock- 
holders. Earnings per share dropped 
from 74¢ on net sales of $64,328,709 
to 32¢ on net sales of $55,157,262. 

The company’s report to stockhold- 
ers showed that the sharpest earn- 
ings drop occurred in the three 
months ended Feb. 27, the second 
quarter of the firm’s fiscal year. Net 
income for the quarter declined to 
$108,588, or 9¢ a share, from $473,- 
890, or 38¢ a share, in the year-ago 
quarter period. 

Mr, Kellogg noted, “Dollar volume 
is down 14% for the first half, but 
unit volume has held to within 10% 
of last year, with a better relation- 
ship anticipated for the second.half.” 


Low Processing Margin 

He reported that during the win- 
ter months soybean processing mar- 
gins were the lowest for that period 
in two years’ time. He listed this 
comparison of average profit margins, 
as identified by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, for the months of 
December, January and February: 
1956-57, 30¢ bu.; 1957-58, 14¢ bu.; 
1958-59, 32¢ bu., and 1959-60, 16¢ bu. 

“At 16¢, the soybean processor can- 
not operate without loss,” Mr. Kel- 
logg said. “Obviously, a condition 
such as this cannot last indefinitely 
and some improvement is looked for 
in the near future.” 

Linseed oil production, Mr. Kellogg 
said, has been hurt by relatively high 
prices that had to be paid for lin- 

(Turn to EARNINGS, page 98) 
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Letters to 


On “Going too Far" 
Sargent, Neb. 
To the Editor: 

The extension services, indeed, have 
not gone far enough. If the man on 
the farm is to buy and use his feeds 
intelligently, he must buy them the 
way he buys his fertilizer—on the 
basis of nutrients. A fertilizer dealer 
wouldn’t think of trying to sell his 
products except on a plant food (nu- 
trient) basis. The farmer has been 
educated to demand this, and rightly 
so. 
In the field of feeding, however, 
very few universities and manufac- 
turers have taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint farmers with the known nutri- 
ent requirements of livestock and 
poultry. Does even the Connecticut 
bulletin in question (discussed in an 
editorial, Feedstuffs, March 26) list 
the nutritive levels of its formula? 

If the extension services are to do 
the job to which they aspire, they 
should be teaching feeders to think 
in terms of nutrients rather than in- 
gredients alone. A list of ingredients 
by itself is meaningless unless the 
user knows how to translate it into 
usable’ nutrients for the dollar spent. 


“Professional Ethics” 

Essentially, this raises a question 
of professional ethics. The question 
really devolves about the man on the 
farm. Is he a simpleton who can be 
led about by the hand, or is he a ra- 
tional creature who can be taught to 
help himself? The university man who 
says, “Use my formula and ask no 
questions,” has made an_ ethical 
choice. The feed manufacturer who 
says, “Buy my supplement and ask 
no questions,” has made an ethical 
choice. 

Cynics will undoubtedly scoff at 


the Editor 


the idea of teaching the farmer to 
buy and feed on a nutrient basis. 
Such an approach, perhaps because 
of its intrinsic honesty, will be brand- 
ed as unworkable. As a matter of 
fact, it does work. 


“Noteworthy Example” 

A noteworthy example has been 
set by a certain midwest cooperative 
which has recently enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal increase in feed sales. This 
has been largely due to a sound and 
sincere educational program. Com- 
plete information on the nutritive 
levels of their feeds (as well as in- 
gredient levels) is made available to 
its patrons. The field force actively 
uses National Research Council data 
and encourages feeders to do the 
same in planning livestock rations. 

Does this success come as a sur- 
prise? It should not. As the farmer 
feels the ever-tightening economic 
pressures about him, he will come 
more and more to appreciate the dif- 
ference between those who render 
him service and those who render 
him only lip service. 

Seaman Sedockin 


Price of Poultry Feed 
Arlington, Cal. 
To the Editor: 

Being a mill owner from one of the 
most competitive areas in the U.S., 
southern California, I was interested 
in the recent “Letters to the Editor” 
from Donald S. Francis and I. Stern. 
If I interpret the main thinking in 
both of these letters correctly, these 
men feel that it is necessary to have 
so-called open formulas or private 
formuias coupled with competitive 
bids from a number of feed mills if 
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possible. 
If this conclusion is correct, 


wouldn’t the answer be a poultry- 
men’s feed cooperative, where all the 
profits remain with the members? 

The answer is, “No”. In California, 
poultrymen’s feed and egg coopera- 
tive associations that are owned by 
the members and are non-profit have 
been unable to satisfy the out and 
out bargain-hunter on price. For the 
bargain-hunter is usually able to find 
some mill, too, that will give him 
such a low price for manufacturing 
and delivering his feed that even a 
non-profit co-op is unable to accept 
this type of a business. 

I believe another question that 
needs answering is, “Do these poul- 
trymen who use their own formula, 
coupled with competitive bids, obtain 
a top quality mash?” 

This question is hard to answer. 
We all know that nearly all good 
poultry mashes contain 10 to 15 ma- 
jor ingredients, fortified with smaller 
amounts of high priced vitamins, so 
a logical conclusion could be that 
when a feed mill owner bids too low 
to obtain business, it is quite possi- 
ble a substitution or a shift in the 
formula must be made for the mill 
owner to show a profit. And there 
isn’t one mill that we know of that 
continually turns out ton after ton 
of feed without making a profit. 

Of course this type of business 
finagling makes it mighty tough on 
the honest mill owner that will not 
resort to questionable practices. 

The normal state feed laws are 
usually flexible enough that a form- 
ula can be changed about, without 
breaking the law. 

In conclusion I will say after 38 
years in the poultry and milling busi- 
ness, my belief is that most poultry- 
men will do better over the years by 
finding an honest mill owner that 
sells quality proven poultry mash at 
the very lowest competitive cash 
prices. Remember, his reputation de- 
pends on your continued success. 

In southern California, good local 
mills sell their brand name mashes, 
quality considered, at just as low 
prices as do mills which make a busi- 
ness of bidding on open or private 
formulas. 

Also, one last word to answer Don- 
ald S. Francis, I do not know of any 
mill in California that can legitimate- 
ly manufacture and deliver either 
private formulas or brand name 
mashes for a cost of $5.20 ton, if this 
figure includes overhead and profit. 

Ernest F. Zimmer 
President 
Brookhurst Mill 


¥ 


Statistics and Semantics 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

I want to register my objection to 
the type of thinking in connection 
with the “Top of the Hopper” edi- 
torial in the March 5 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. I have been in the feed manu- 
facturing industry for over 45 years. 
It is a good industry, and like many 
other industries it has its problems 
in personnel, mechanical, legal, sales 
and other matters. As regards sta- 
tistics the matter of semantics also 
creeps in, and that is the item about 
which I want to make comments. 

I believe that many of us are inter- 
ested in manufactured feed statistics 
—how much of various classes of 
branded and registered (tax-paying, 
if you please) feeds are being made. 
This includes complete feeds (total 
ration feeds), feeds to be fed with 
some additional grain including “free- 
choice” feeds, supplements or feed- 
ing concentrates, mixing concentrates 
and special mixtures or mixing bases 
which constitute but a minor part of 
a ration. Any one of these classes of 
manufactured feeds represents ton- 
nage which a feed manufacturer turns 
out in his mill or mills, and in the 
feed industry statistics I think pri- 
marily in terms of tonnage produced 
by the feed manufacturing plants. 


Although there is some difference 
in time and effort required to make 
a simple mixture as compared with 
a rather complicated one, that dif- 
ference is not so great that the one 
requires many times the time of the 
other. It gets us down to the com- 
paratively simple matter of how 
much tonnage is made by feed manu- 
facturers, be they large or small, 
wholesale or retail, in large towns or 
small ones or in no town at all. 


“Semantics Enters In” 

But this matter of semantics en- 
ters in. Some one didn’t like to think 
of the feed industry in terms of com- 
mercial manufacture of feed, and the 
term “formula feed” was suggested 
as being a shorter and simpler term 
than “manufactured feed.” However, 
the two terms do not mean exactly 
the same thing. Any mixture of two 
or more ingredients, at least the ma- 
jor one of which is fit to use in feed- 
ing animals can be called a “formula 
feed,” and it could also be a “manu- 
factured feed”—but a formula feed is 
not necessarily made by a feed manu- 
facturer, an individual who is pri- 
marily in business to make feeds. A 
formula feed can be made by any 
one, anywhere, by hand or with ma- 
chinery, for his own use or for com- 
mercial purposes. It takes in custom- 
mixers, mobile mill operators and 
home mixers, as well as feed manu- 
facturers. It can lead to the thinking 
that we ought to consider feed indus- 
try statistics in terms of the number 
of animals satisfied nutritionally 
rather than amount of feed made in 
feed manufacturing plants. That is 
what happens when you try to pro- 
ject supplements and concentrates in- 
to terms of complete—total ration— 
feeds. 

That type of statistics doesn’t do 
the feed industry any good in its own 
operations. It might have some pub- 
licity value—be more or less impres- 
sive, in fact even astonish some peo- 
ple. It could be used as a sales gim- 
mick in selling supplements and con- 
centrates. But when we get down to 
basic operations in the feed manu- 
facturing industry we need statistics 
on the tonnage produced in the man- 
ufacturing plants alone. 

You can not divide sales cost by a 
projected total feed tonnage to arrive 
at cost per ton sold. You cannot 
divide manufacturing cost, nor ad- 
ministrative cost, nor taxes, interest, 
insurance, etc., by a tonnage figure 
based on the projected amount of 
complete feed that could possibly be 
made from the products actually 
turned out and sold. We must see the 
actual production and sales tonnage 
in order to get some real use out of 
feed making statistics. 


“In Favor of Useful Statistics” 

I serve half a dozen feed manufac- 
turers, doing their formulating, nutri- 
tion work, some parts of their pro- 
duction work, aid in feed registra- 
tion, in tag copy and feeding direc- 
tions and in checking nutritional 
claims in their advertising literature. 
All of these companies make com- 
plete feeds and also various feed 
products that are more concentrated, 
in some instances including special 
mixing concentrates. Some of these 
mills make more concentrates than 
complete feeds, but the proportion of 
supplements to complete feeds is not 
the same every day. Some days a lot 
of complete feed may go out and 
other days the tonnage is almost en- 

(Turn to LETTERS, page 93) 
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BACIFERM 


has been 
college! 


U niversities, too. As a matter of fact, zinc baci- 
tracin has been thoroughly tested by thirty 
(30) colleges and universities. 


The point we make is not just academic. What this 
means is that of the low-cost antibiotics you have 
to choose from, the one with the tests and the data 
behind it is Baciferm! And the tests are continuing 


to supply new data for your use. 


There must be other good reasons Baciferm is in 
a class by itself. There are. Baciferm is the only 
antibiotic supplement that contains zinc bacitracin. 


Zinc bacitracin provides greater stability in the 
supplement and in finished feeds than the 
ordinary non-zinc types. In other words, zinc 
bacitracin gives you full value. 


How come ordinary bacitracins don’t measure up 
to zinc? Zinc bacitracin is made by a special CSC 
process that’s patented. Want proof that it’s best 
for your feeds? Write today for all the facts—test 
data, technical literature and proof of performance. 
Animal Nutrition Department, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


BACIFERM 
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1. 8. Riggs W. E. Glennon 


AFMA Program to Cover 


Management Problems in ’60’s 


CHICAGO—AlIl types of problems 
affecting management decisions in 
the coming decade will be discussed 
at the 52nd annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
May 9-11 at the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger Il, Peavey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis, chairman of 
the AFMA convention program com- 
mittee, and moderator of one of the 
sessions, announced the convention 
theme as “Management’s Problems 
in the '60’s.” 

Mr. Heffelfinger’s list of speaker 
topics included credit and finance 
problems, labor relations, govern- 
ment controls, agricultural policies, 
trade ethics and business practices, 
marketing end products, types of 
feed customers and general adminis- 
trative techniques. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
will moderate the first morning ses- 
sion Tuesday, May 10. He estimates 
that approximately 2,300 delegates 
will register. “If our previous regis- 
trations are any example,” he con- 
tinued, “we will have men and women 
from every one of our 50 states and 
at least half a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. Our program committee has 
arranged one of the best meetings in 
our history. It should be of tremen- 
dous help to management personnel 
of feed manufacturing companies in 
facing problems of day-to-day opera- 
tions during the ‘60's. Both members 
and non-members of AFMA are cord- 
ially invited to attend.” 

I. S. Riggs, The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and chairman of the AFMA 
board of directors, will be the lead- 
off speaker Tuesday morning and 
moderator of the Tuesday afternoon 
program. His morning speech will 
include a discussion of problems and 
opportunities for combined industry 
activity in the next decade. 

Mr. Riggs will be followed by Ralph 
F. Kneeland, Jr., bureau of enforce- 
ment for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. Mr. 


Kneeland will review the “Food Ad- 
ditive Situation,” covering latest de- 
velopments on the Delaney clause in- 
terpretations and other vital issues. 
afternoon program 


The Tuesday 


R. F. Kneeland 


A. B. Kline 


P. Schmidt 


will be devoted to a review of spe- 
cific developments likely to occur in 
the feed industry during the next 
decade, according to Mr. Heffelfinger. 
Dean McNeal, The Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, will lead off with a re- 
view of major management problems, 
including capital and credit require- 
ments, customer characteristics, mar- 
kets for feed or the end products, 
production facilities and others. He 
will be followed by several other 
feed industry leaders and specialists 
to develop each theme in detail. 

The traditional AFMA reception 
will be held Tuesday evening and en- 
titled “Around the World in Ninety 
Minutes.” W. T. Diamond, AFMA 
secretary - treasurer, estimates this 
“gigantic social reception” will be at- 
tended by nearly 3,000 delegates and 
ladies. A huge world globe will be 
centered in the Hilton’s Grand Ball- 
room and surrounded by “many eye- 
arresting and entertaining features,” 
according to Mr. Diamond. 

The Wednesday morning program 
for AFMA will be started with an ad- 
dress by Allan B. Kline, past presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, on “Agricultur- 
al Policies in the Decade Ahead.” 
Mr. Kline is considered one of the 
nation’s foremost students of forces 
which shape agricultural legislation 
and policy, according to Mr. Heffel- 
finger. 

“Growth and Direction of Labor 
Power” will be the subject of the sec- 
ond speaker Wednesday morning. He 
is Godfrey P. Schmidt, management 
labor attorney from New York who 
attained nation-wide fame in 1958 
as the court-appointed monitor of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Mr. Schmidt was the 1958 


recipient of the American Legion 
“Americanism Award.” 

The concluding convention speaker 
will be the New York cleric and 
author, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
“The Power of Positive Thinking” 
and “Guide to Confident Living” are 
among his many best seller books, 
and his newspaper column is carried 
in 200 daily metropolitan papers. Dr. 
Peale will discuss the “Morality in 
Management in the Coming Decade.” 

Award Winners 

Winners of the second annual 
AFMA Animal Agriculture Award 
programs will be announced, and re- 
cipients of AFMA’s $1,000 awards for 
college nutrition research will be rec- 
ognized during the convention pro- 
gram. Competition among farm mag- 
azines and radio and television farm 
directors for the two national ani- 
mal agriculture awards was at an 
even higher level than in 1959, ac- 
cording to R. L. Kathe, AFMA’s di- 
rector of public relations. 

“Entries of excellent quality were 
received from every part of the U.S.,” 
Mr. Kathe said. “It will be a great 
pleasure to present these winners at 
our convention and recognize the fine 
support both forms of media are giv- 
ing to the promotion of a better and 
more prosperous animal agriculture,” 
he continued. 

The three outstanding college men, 
to be given recognition on the con- 
vention program, were selected by 
their respective national science as- 
sociations and previously presented 
with individual checks of $1,000 each. 
The three scientists are: Dr. Allen 
D. Tillman, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity (animal science); Dr. Harry R. 
Conrad, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment station (dairy), and Dr. Hans 
Fisher, Rutgers University (poultry). 

The official convention program 
will be preceded Monday, May 9, with 
meetings of the AFMA board of di- 
rectors, Nutrition Council, executive 
traffic committee, feed control rela- 
tions committee and committee of 
purchasing agents. The afternoon ses- 
sion of the purchasing agents meet- 
ing will be open to all-interested per- 
sons. Other meetings are restricted 
to members of the respective groups. 

An open forum on feed control 
problems, attended by members of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, is also open to all 
feed men and will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 11. AAFCO will 
be holding various other meetings 
concurrent with AFMA sessions May 
9 and 10. 


Agenda for 
52nd Annual AFMA Convention 
Conrad Hilton Hotel—May 8-11, 1960—Chicago 


Sunday, May 8 
1:00 p.m.—Convention Registration desk opens. 


1:00 
3:00 


p.m.—AFMA Executive Committee Meeting. 
p.m.—Nutrition Council Executive Committee Meeting. 


Monday, May 9? 
8:00 a.m.—-urchasing Agents Executive Committee Breakfast. 
9:00 a.m.—Nutrition Council Committee Meetings. 
9:00 a.m.—Purchasing Agents Sub-Committee Meetings. 
9:30 a.m.—AFMA Board of Directors Meeting. 


9:30 
9:30 


a.m.—Executive Traffic Committee Meeting. 
a.m.—Executive Committee—Sales Executives Council. 


Noon—Nutrition Council general session. 
1:00 p.m.—Purchasing Agents open meeting. 
2:00 p.m.—Feed Control Relations Committee. 
5:00 p.m.—Board reception for speakers. 


Tuesday, May 10 

9:30 a.m.—tThe first official convention program in the Grand Ballroom 
will start promptly at 9:30, recessing at noon. 

12:15 p.m.—Board of Directors luncheon for Special Guests. 

2:00 p.m.—The official convention program in the Grand Ballroom will 
start promptly at 2 p.m., adjourning at 4 p.m. 

5:30 p.m.—"Around the World in 90 Minutes"—fun and fellowship in an 
atmosphere of splendor—in the Grand Ballroom. 


Wednesday, May 11 
10:00 a.m.—The third and final official. convention program in the Grand 
Ballroom will start promptly at 10 a.m. and close at 12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.—Open Meeting on Feed Control Problems jointly sponsored by 


AFMA and AAFCO. 


Nutrena Feeds Names 


District Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — M. E. Rudolph, 
Nutrena Feeds district manager for 
Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico, 
has been named 
district sales man- 
ager for Wiscon- § 
sin and southeast- 
ern Minnesota by 
Warren E. Engel- 
land, northern re- 
gional sales man- 
ager here. : 

Mr. Rudolph, 
formerly of Mis- 
sion, Kansas, will 
headquarter in 
south-central Wis- 
consin and will supervise a nine-man 
staff servicing Nutrena feeds and 
production systems to farmers and 
dairymen in the state and a two- 
county southeast Minnesota area, Mr. 
Engelland said. 

Mr. Rudolph joined Nutrena in 
1950 and has served in sales manage- 
ment positions in St. Louis, Wichita 
Falls and Giddings, Texas, and Kan- 
sas City. He attended Southern Meth- 
odist University. 

Wisconsin is served from Nutrena 
plants in Minneapolis, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Peoria, Ill. 


Malathion to Be Sold 
Under Cyanamid Label 


NEW YORK—wWith more empha- 
sis being placed on protecting grain 
from costly insect damage, American 
Cyanamid Co. will market malathion 
under its own label for use as a pro- 
tectant on stored grain. 

The product is a 57% emulsifiable 
liquid made from premium grade 
technical and contains 5 Ib. malathion 
per gallon. It will be sold exclusively 
by the company’s fumigation sales 


M. E. Rudolph 


group. 

“Application of malathion as a 
grain protectant is not a new use,” 
Cyanamid noted. “For the past three 
years a number of insecticide manu- 
facturers have been selling a similar 
product as a spray on grain moving 
into storage, for surface treatment 
of grain already held in storage and 
as a clean-up spray in and around 
bins and elevators.” 

The decision to market malathion 
for the grain trade under a company 
label was influenced by the “desire 
to offer technical assistance and bet- 
ter service,” according to company 
ofticials. 


Processors “Council 


Reelects Chairman 


DECATUR, GA.—Marshall Durbin, 
Jr., an Alabama processor was re- 
elected chairman of the Southeastern 
Processors Council at the annual 
meeting March 22 in Atlanta. 

The council discussed pending leg- 
islation affecting the poultry indus- 
try and voted to oppose Senate Bill 
3089, which would authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to continue 
charging for inspection services on 
“further processing.” The council al- 
so reviewed the proposed regulations 
to govern the import of poultry meats 
into the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and appointed a committee to 
work with the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment on these regulations. 

Other action taken by the council 
was to renew its request to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish an advisory committee to work 
with the inspection service on all 
regulation changes for the future. 


Mill Changes Hands 


YUBA CITY, CAL.—Cy McRun- 
nells is the new owner of the Yuba 
City Mills, purchased from Mill En- 
terprises, Inc. The operation includes 
a retail store and bulk storage fac- 
ilities. There is also a complete fer- 
tilizer facility. The mill manufactures 
all poultry, cattle and livestock feed 
under the Y. C. brand. 


| 


employees, with college-trained men 
supervising. It uses PGG feeds in its 
various livestock and poultry enter- 
prises. The ranch feeds out about 
1,000 head of steers and heifers year- 
ly. These go to packer buyers at the 
best market price obtainable. 

The co-op’s feed business has been 
thriving since initiation in the early 
1950’s. Since its beginning, its feed 
volume has grown from $200,000 to 
over $3 million, the cooperative pub- 
lication went on to point out. 

R. M. McKennon, manager of the | 
seed and feed division, and his staff 
recently received an award for the 
highest tonnage handled in the north 
Pacific division of a major feed com- 
pany (Purina), despite the fact that | 
the cooperative mainly takes locally- | 
grown grain and mixes this with the 
feed company’s supplement. 

A new million dollar mill has a 
completely automatic mixing system 
for 160 tons of finished and pelleted 
feed for each eight-hour shift. Its 
eight floors have bins and modern 
equipment and facilities to turn out 
a complete line of feeds. 


USDA Notes Research 
On Grain Cooling 


WASHINGTON—Laboratory tests 
show that grains can be cooled half- 
way to air temperature in a few sec- 
onds when air is blown rapidly 
through a thin layer of the grain, 
according to a research report issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The findings indicate that commer- 
cial-scale tests may point the way 
to practical methods and equipment 
for precooling grains before shipment 
or storage, researchers for the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service believe. 
Such cooling would help to prevent 


Oregon Firm Sets 
Up Lend-Lease 
Hog Arrangement 


PENDLETON, ORE.—A lend-lease 
swine program, designed to encour- 
age growth of a meat-type hog in- 
dustry in the area, has been initiated 
by Pendleton Grain Growers, Inc., 
according to a report in a recent is- 
sue of News for Farmer Coopera- 
tives, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The integrated and diversified co- 
op formed the Federated Livestock 
Corp. in April, 1955, as a subsidiary, 
with the co-op owning the common 
voting stock and providing general 
management services. 

Federated has 400 sows out to 15 
farmers now. The ranch helps set up 
the proper pens and housing, if they 
aren't already on the farm or ranch, 
and gives other management and 
feeding advice when needed. 

Although the hog producers -have 

entered into a swine marketing 
agreement with Pendleton Grain 
Growers, they are not required to use 
PGG feeds, says Pete White, who is 
in charge of the firm’s ranch. How- 
Ra ever, most of them do, he adds. 
44 Federated lend-leases a good sow 
to a rancher, who keeps it for two 
to four farrowings, Mr. White ex- 
plained. It gets back one 80-lb. pig 
from each litter, plus the return of 
the sow after the final farrowing. 
The rancher keeps the rest of the 
litter. Federated also leases a pure- 
bred boar to the rancher to insure 
a quality litter. 

The entire hog program consists of 
a fattening and finishing program 
for about 900 hogs at a time, a herd 


the grains from their original tem- 
peratures halfway down to the tem- 
perature of the air took only 2.2-14.4 
seconds, the larger grains taking 
longer time. 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Purdue University cooperated 
in the study, which is part of an ex- 
tensive research program to improve 
the marketing of farm products. A 
copy of the report, “Cooling Rates 
of Grain—A Laboratory Study With 
Maximum Exposure to Airflow,” 
AMS-373, may be obtained from the 
marketing information division, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Expands Storage 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Alfalfa stor- 
age is being expanded in a $100,000 
program at the Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative Assn. installation in South 
Bloomfield, Pickaway County. 

Eric Mengering, manager of the 
co-op’s alfalfa division, said new in- 
ert gas storage facilities are now un- 
der construction for alfalfa pellets. 

A three-pass Cyclomatic drier is 
being installed at the plant. It will 
make possible additional intake of 
1,000 acres of alfalfa. 

Erwin Nelson is plant maAnager 
and is handling contract arrange- 
ments with alfalfa growers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Inc. 


MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, MN. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 
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Whether you are Chairman of the Board, Direc- 
tor or future board member, you make a wise 
business decision when you vote to buy PAMCO. 
PAMCO stretches profit margins, slashes over- 
heed costs while taking the beckache out of 
customer service. PAMCO is a wise investment 
now AND for the future. 


= Board of Directors Vote “YES” 


They Know Only PAMCO Unloads AND Loads 
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Minnesota Studies 


Anti-Blackhead 
Drugs for Turkeys 


ST. PAUL—While there’s still no 
total cure for blackhead disease in 
turkeys, drugs can reduce losses from 
the ailment by 50% or more, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota scientists reported 
on the basis of studies with 400 tur- 
keys at the university's Northwest 
Experiment Station at Crookston. 

A. M. Pilkey, station poultry hus- 
bandman, and Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, 
veterinary scientist, said that of the 
untreated turkeys infected with 
blackhead, 24% died. But in six of 
seven groups of turkeys fed anti- 
blackhead drugs in their diets, death 
losses were no more than half as 
great. In one group (fed Histostat- 
50), only 2% of the birds were lost. 
In another group (fed a drug not 


commercially available), the mortal- 
ity was 4%. Mortality in other treat- 
ed groups ranged from 10 to 22%. 

The scientists said that drugs also 
lowered feed requirements. Untreat- 
ed birds required 5.08 Ib. of feed per 
pound of gain, while tiiose on drugs 
varied from 3.91 to 4.67. Fleshing 
and feathering were better on treat- 
ed turkeys, too. 

Blackhead is one of the more seri- 
ous turkey diseases in the Midwest. 
National death losses from the dis- 
ease total more than $3.8 million an- 
nually. In addition, growers lose 
money from birds that survive but 
go down in weight and condition. 
Also, some recovered birds may be 
condemned at slaughter because of 
liver lesions from the disease. 

Dr. Pomeroy said that since there 
is little or no immunity to black- 
head, the best answer so far is a 
preventive program, based on drugs 
and careful, sanitary flock manage- 
ment. 

The scientists said that the objec- 


tives of their recent test were (1) 
To compare the efficacy of .025% 
4-nitrophenylarsonic acid (Histostat- 
50), .025 and .035% Nithiazide (Hep- 
zide), .011 and .0166% nf-64, .0166% 
nf-179 and .011% of furazolidone 
(nf-180) when used on a continuous 
basis to prevent blackhead. (2) To 
determine the effect of these drugs 
when used continuously from 4 to 24 
weeks on the growth rate and finish 
of the turkeys. 

Four hundred turkeys were divid- 
ed into eight flocks of 50 birds each 
and rotated in the pens to insure 
equal exposure to the contaminated 
yard. Fifty per cent of the hens and 
toms received blackhead inoculations. 
Other birds in each lot were exposed 
by natural contact. 

The drugs were prepared in a pre- 
mix and put in soybean meal, which 
in turn was mixed in a Minnesota 
Standard Turkey ration. Treatments 
employed from 4 to 24 weeks were: 
(1) basal ration; (2) basal plus 1 Ib. 
Histostat-50 per ton; (3) basal plus 


DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIALLY FOR 


oved 
PRTUMPH No. 1200* 
Corn Sheller 


Complete system including sheller, cleaner and 
blower. The original and undisputed best. New, 
improved model assures even less costly operation; 
better cleaning; easier access to all parts; and more 
automatic operation. Highly efficient even on high 
moisture corn, or corn full of husks. Exceedingly 
compact. Requires little space. Easily adapted to any 
plant arrangement. Few moving parts. Fully patented. 
Capacity 40 to 50 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today for complete de- 


scription and specifications/ 
*U. S. Patent No. 2,754,827. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


TRIUMPH Double Roll 
Ear Corn Crushers 


new 
TRIUMPH No. 900° 


Corn Sheller 


All the patented, proven features of the larger 
No. 1200 system, but somewhat smaller. Rugged, 
sturdily built. Fully meets all requirements of grain 
elevator service. Highly efficient on high moisture 
corn or corr full of husks. Low intake height. Sheller, 
cleaner and blower driven with a single motor simpli- 
fying installation and operation. Screen, shelling 
plates and all other internal parts readily accessible. 
Capacity 30 to 40 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today/ Get full details 


and dimensions. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW 
6249 Harvard Avenue 


co. 


Only 10” high. Mounts easly on Cleveland 5, Ohio 
feed hopper of either a No. 1200 or 
No. 900 Sheller. Prevents entrance of a Send full details about: — 
rocks, tramp iron or other foreign No. 1200 C) Ne. 900 (C0 Ear Corn | 
moterials. Large capacity. Highly effi- 
cient. Double shaft design permits Sheller Sheller Crushers |! 
one shaft to operate even though () Have an engineer survey my plant. : 
pins in other sheave are sheared. obligation 
Easily installed. Driven from the (No te me) 
sheller. Requires no additional — N 
lt'll save you time ond money 
full details. Send the coupon today. Company 


1 Ib., 11 oz. Hepzide 30 mix per ton; 
(4) basal plus 2 Ib., 5 oz. Hepzide 30 
mix per ton; (5) basal plus 2 Ib. 
nf-64 mix per ton; (6) basal plus 
3 Ib. nf-64 mix per ton; (7) basal 
plus 3 Ib. nf-179 per ton; (8) basal 
plus 2 Ib. nf-180 (100 gm. pure- nf- 
180) per ton (nf-64 and nf-179 are 
not available commercially). 

Mortality in the eight lots was, re- 
spectively, 24, 2, 12, 10, 22, 14 4, 
and 12%. 

Average weights of toms and hens, 
respectively, in the eight lots were: 
(1) 21.96 and 15.13 Ib.; (2) 22.94 and 
15.58; (3) 21.81 and 14.99; (4) 21.95 
and 15.01; (5) 22.47 and 15.72; (6) 
21.49 and 15.28; (7) 23.44 and 15.54; 
(8) 23.05 and 14.74. 

Pounds of feed required per pound 
of gain were: (1) 5.08, (2) 4.17, (3) 
4.67, (4) 4.32, (5) 4.63, (6) 3.91, (7) 
3.98, (8) 4.48. Feathering and flesh- 
ing also were improved by the treat- 
ments. Fleshing scores for toms and 
hens, respectively, were: (1) 84.38 
and 100.00; (2) 96.25 and 100.00; (3) 
90.28 and 100.00; (4) 84.38 and 100.00; 
(5) 92.30 and 98.75; (6) 80.95 and 
98.86; (7) 92.71 and 100.00; (8) 88.75 
and 98.00. 

It was noted that the greatest 
weight gains among toms were in 
lots fed Histostat, nf-179 and nf- 
180; among hens, in lots fed Histo- 
stat, nf-64 and nf-179. Feed effi- 
ciency was reported greatest in lots 
fed Histostat, nf-64 at the higher 
level and nf-179. 


CCC-Cargill 
Judgment Reversed; 
$1.2 Million Involved 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — A judgment 
unfavorable to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been reversed by the US. 
Court of Appeals, thus giving the 
government another chance to try to 
collect over a million dollars. 

The judgment involved the corpora- 
tion’s counterclaim against Cargill, 
Inec., for $1,203,581.70. The court’s 
action was learned by Theodore F. 
Bowes, U.S. attorney. 

Two years ago, Cargill successful- 
ly pressed a claim for charges total- 
ing $552,188.33 for storing Commod- 
ity’s grain. A government counter- 
claim was dismissed by Stephen W. 
Brennan, federal judge, on the basis 
of a jury verdict after having first 

government arguments 
that the matter should be decided 
by the court alone. 

The previous judgment in the coun- 
terclaim was reversed by the Court 
of Appeals that remanded the cause 
for findings by the judge independent 


of the jury’s verdict holding that the 


decision “was not harmless.” 
The case arose from Cargill’s stor- 


age at Norris City, Tl., and Albany } 


of large amounts of corn in imple- 
mentation of the government’s price 
support program. 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


LAMAR, COLO. — Contract has |; 


been awarded for construction of a 
200,000-bu. elevator here for South- 
eastern Colorado Co-op, which head- 
quarters in Holly. The branch is be- 
ing financed by sale of memberships 
and certificates of indebtedness to 
farmers in the area. Dwight Gaston, 
manager, said 187 members in the 
Lamar area have been secured. Tar- 
get date for completion is June 15. 


NEED RESEARCH HELP? 
Five-Day Service 


We provide a list covering the past 
THIRTY years of all patents, chemical 
abstracts, government publications, 
and texts for your specific production, 
feed, and/or research subject or prob- 


Complete list of sources ..... $25.00 
List with Material, Condensed... 75.00 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


1422 Chestnut St., Philodelphic 2, Pa. 
Suite 814 LOcust 3-6008 
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Your Nutritionist’s Research Farm 


..proving ‘ground 
for efficient, ; 
‘broiler rations’ 


Your broilers go to market faster, at a lower cost per pound—thanks to proved 
rations developed by your nutritionist. On his research farm and in field trials, 
your nutritionist constantly screens out new and better formulations. This means 
that your next batch of broilers will be fed out on the most efficient, research- 
proved rations. 

One ingredient used by nutritionists is Omafac. Just 0.5% of Omafac replaces 
4% -5% of crude sources of Unidentified Growth Factors, such as fish solubles 
(dried basis), whey, and distillers’ solubles. Omafac supplies Unidentified Growth 
Factors at a real saving, and in addition is an excellent source of protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, and Vitamin B,». Omafac significantly increases the antibiotic (strep- 
tomycin sulfate) content of the ration. 

Omafac is produced by Squibb from dried penicillin and streptomycin residues. 
The analysis shown on the label is guaranteed. Omafac is always in dependable - 
year-round supply. Write for more facts. OMAFAC 


Another Squibb Feed Ingredient SQviss 


Squibb Procaine Penicillin G is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled 
Particle Size.’ Developed especially for use in all feeds, it has an exceptionally a ~ 
high degree of stability in mash or pelleted form. Flows freely and mixes readily, 
will not lump or cake. 

Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier. Also as 80% and 
50% in oyster shell meal. ; 

FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended usage, 
etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


1, Patent applied for SQUIBB Olin & Chemical C 
@OMAFAC Is a Squibb trademark ©Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 1960 


THIS 1S THE OMAFAC* LABEL. Note 


SQu IBB name you can trust (Some) the ingredient 


more efficient broiler rations for you. 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


RED TAPE 


The term “Red Tape” usually is used 
to describe endless details which tend 
to bog down and hamper progress. 
Peter Hand “Red Tape,” on the con- 
trary, is the detailed Quality Control 
program developed to protect the 
integrity of Peter Hand products. It 
derives its name from the red tape 
which is used to identify any ingredi- 
ent coming into the Peter Hand 
plant. The red tape remains on the 
ingredient until it has been sampled 
by a trained sampler, tested in the 
Peter Hand Quality Control Labora- 
tory and approved after meeting all 
specifications set up for that specific 
ingredient. 


These specifications have been work- 
ed out by our Director of Quality 
Control. Some of the tests are for 
mesh size, potency, moisture, protein 
digestibility and urease activity. Uni- 
formity of particles and particle size 
are essential for proper dispersion of 
vitamins throughout a premix and 
then throughout the feed. Mesh size 
is alsc important in controlling the 
density of premixes fed into the pro- 
duction line by Draver feeders. Ur- 
ease activity is run on all soy grits 
or soybean millfeed used as popular 
carriers in many of our custom pre- 


mixes. 


A protein digestibility test is a 
“must” on all fish products used in 
Peter Hand FW-premixes. Potency 
is checked on all vitamin ingredients 
regardless of the size or reputation 
of the supplier from which they are 
obtained. We have found that even 
the largest and most reputable man- 
ufacturers can err and we do not in- 
tend to let their errors continue on 
into our products and then into your 
feeds. 


Quality Control procedures on some 
ingredients take a long time and 
therefore require that we maintain 
large inventories. Calcium Panto- 
thenate is one vitamin that requires 
a long time before it can be approved 
for use. Samples of this vitamin are 
always sent to two outside labora- 
tories where micro-biological assays 


are run. Since only the d-Calcium 
Pantothenate is active biologically, 
we must know the biologically active 
d-Calcium Pantothenate isomer con- 
tent as well as that of the inactive 
“)" isomer. We have found less than 
85% of full potency in some Calcium 


Pantothenate samples. 


Peter Hand “Red Tape” is designed 
to save you time, trouble and money 
by assuring you full potency prod- 
ucts which disperse readily through- 
out the feed. Let Peter Hand “Red 
Tape” take the guesswork out of 
your feed fortification. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


California Reports 
Performance Not 
Improved by Enzyme 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Enzymes as a 
feed additive for finishing beef cattle 
did not show significant benefits in 
feedlot trials, according to University 
of California researchers. 

Some 900 steers were included in 
the first of a series of trials designed 
to field test feeds, feeding practices 
and the reported benefits accruing 
from the addition of an enzyme to a 
feedlot finishing ration, University 
of California researchers said. 

The trials were conducted in co- 
operation with feedlot operators in 
Fresno, Kings, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Imperial, Santa Barbara and 
Napa counties. From 32 to 91 ani- 
mals were involved in the test in each 
feedlot, with a total of some 900 
head in the entire trial. 

Results of the research were re- 
ported in California Agriculture, \ a 
University of California publication, 
by Dr. H. T. Strong, extension live- 
stock specialist, Davis; Dr. M. T. 
Clegg, assistant professor of animal 
husbandry, Davis, and Dr. J. H. Mey- 
er, associate professor of animal hus- 
bandry, Davis. Direct supervision of 
the feeding trials was maintained by 
the farm advisors in the test coun- 
ties. 

The cattle were steers of varied 
origin. With the exception of two 
trials with Brahman crossbreds, the 
animals were straight Hereford 
breeding with a few Hereford-Angus 
crossbreds in two of the tests. Most 
of the cattle were within the choice 
to good feeder grades. In each test 
the animals were randomly selected 
into two lots. One lot, which served 
as the control, was fed the regular 
feedlot ration. A commercially pre- 
pared enzyme was added to the ra- 
tion of the second lot. 

Prior to each trial, the cattle were 
randomly sorted into two pens and 
fed the regular feedlot ration for 
about two weeks, They were then 
weighed, following an overnight stand 
without feed or water. 

The animals in the control pen in 
each feedlot were provided with the 
regular feedlot ration. The animals 
in the test pen were given the same 
ration with the enzyme material add- 
ed, at the rate of 31 gm. per head per 


FEED CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—Nutritionists who addressed the 15th 
annual Distillers Feed Conference at Cincinnati March 23 are shown (left to 
right): Seated—Dr. Henry Fuller, University of Georgia; Dr. M. L. Scott, 


Cornell University; Geo. M. 


Brinker, National Distillers Products Co.; Dr. 


J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, and Dr. Robert L. Wanner, Cornell Univor- 
sity. Standing—Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons; Dr. L. D. 
Matterson, University of Connecticut; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College; 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, and Dr. Robert B. Grainger, University of Kentucky. 


day. In four of the seven trials the 
enzyme was mixed with the ration 
in a batch mixer. In the remaining 
three trials a daily measured amount 
of enzyme was sprinkled over the 
feed in the trough and mixed into the 
ration by hand with a fork. Addition 
of enzymes had no apparent effect 
on palatability of the ration, accord- 
ing to the researchers. 

All rations fed were similar in com- 
position, with a roughage-concentrate 
ratio of approximately 25 to 75 when 
on full feed. Samples of the control 
ration were collected at intervals 
during the trial and analyzed for dry 
matter, protein, fat, ash, nitrogen 
free extract, fiber and lignin content. 

In all trials stilbestrol was included 
in the regular feedlot ration and was, 
therefore, fed to both test pen and 
control pen at 10 mg. per head per 
day. 

At the close of each trial all lots 
were again weighed, following an 
overnight stand off feed and water. 

While the number of head, days on 
feed, initial weight of cattle, average 
daily gain and feed consumed per 
pound gain varied between feedlots 
in the trial, “there was little or no 
difference for any of these items be- 


tween the control and test pens with- 
in each test,” the researchers said. 

“In the four trials from which 
Slaughter data were available,” they 
said, “there was no significant differ- 
ence in the dressing percentage be- 
tween the control pen and the test 
animals. Most of the carcasses grad- 
ed US. choice. In one test 90% in 
the control group graded choice, but 
only 83% of the enzyme-fed group 
reached choice.” 


Borden Is Up 


NEW YORK—A 3.8% increase in 
consolidated net income over 1958 
and a new high for the fourth con- 
secutive year have been reported by 
Borden Co. The 1959 total was $25,- 
548,693, compared with $24,612,475 
in 1958. 

Rate of profit was 2.71¢ per dollar 
—up slightly from the 2.69¢ of 1958. 
Sales for 1959 rose to a record level 
of $941,326,495, an increase of 2.9% 
over the $915,024,172 of 1958. 

Company officials attributed the 
sales increase to a greater volume of 
goods sold, “inasmuch as selling 
prices of most major products aver- 
aged lower than in 1958.” 


WENGER 

W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 

BIN FEEDER 


WITH 


AGREAT COMBINATION 
with a Wenger BULK UN- 


(Wenger W-4-72 SERIES 


Molasses Feed Mixer 


Apply molasses to meal feeds as feeds are loaded into 
bulk trucks, or convey back inside of feed mill for molasses feeds to 
be delivered in bags. Application of molasses just as feeds are deliv- 
ered into bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing molasses feeds 


in bulk tanks. 


Write for W-4 Series 
Catalog and Bulk 
Unloader Folder. 


truck beds. 


ABOVE — W-4-72 Series Hopper Bin 
model with reversible feeder may de- 
liver mixed feeds to the molasses mixer, 
or into bulk trucks directly for those 
feeds to be delivered in meal form with- 
out molasses. Models available from 3 


PETER HAND tons to 40 t hour. 
FOUNDATION 


ws wou 2 nger Manufacturing 


WELL STREET DALLAS 7 
SABETHA, KANSAS . PHONE 111 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
= 
_ MOLASSES MEAL FEEDS IN BULK a 
FEED 
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| ; 
BATCH i! 
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UNLOADER 
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Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 
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hi, 


got question you 


If it's about salt and trace minerals, ask Morton. You can get the 
right answer, fast, from the men in Morton’s Nutritional Research Depart- 
ment. For these men follow every new development in trace-mineral nutri- 
tion. They have at their disposal the services of the world’s most complete 
salt research laboratory, Morton’s ultra-modern laboratory at Woodstock, 
Illinois. And they are part of a company which, for more than 30 years, 
has been studying and evaluating trace mineral sources and requirements 
for formula feeds. This assures you a dependable source of information 
regarding the increasingly important field of trace mineral nutrition. 

Morton’s continuous study and testing program, combined with rigid 
quality controls, also assures you products of unvarying quality for maxi- 
mum results in your feeds. 

As a Morton customer, you know that the best in scientific manpower, 
technical facilities and modern production procedures are always working 
in your behalf. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace minerals for formula 
feeds, Morton offers a complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized, 
Iodized and Special Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available every- 
where in the country. For more information about the technical help and 
products Morton offers, ask your Morton representative or write: 


help answerin 


NE 
Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Iilinols 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


+ 
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i 
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Carolina Meeting, 
Clinic Subjects Set 


RALEIGH, N.C.— Meeting dates 
and subjects for the Carolina Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., manage- 
ment and marketing clinic and an- 
nual convention in Raleigh have been 
announced. 

The management and marketing 
clinic will be held April 13-14 and the 
convention is scheduled for April 14- 
15. The clinic is set for North Caro- 
lina State College and the associa- 
tion convention for the Sir Walter 
Hotel. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 
clinie for grain handlers, feed and 
soybean processors and allied indus- 
try groups will be: “Are You a Good 
Manager?” “Factors in Success,” 


“Planning Your Business,” “Organiz- 
ing Your Business,” “Directing Your 
Business,” “ABC's in Selling,” and 
“Bringing the Customer and Produc- 
er Together.” 

Subjects scheduled for discussion 
at the annual convention include: 
“Effects of Crotalaria in Feeding 
Poultry,” “Results of CCC Study of 
Grain Storage Cost,” “Sales and Pur- 
chase Contracts,” “Food and Drug 
Looks at the Grain and Feed Indus- 
try,” “Who Should Pay for Inspec- 
tion?,” “Purpose and Progress of the 
Grain Commission,” “Will We Meet 
the Domestic and Foreign Demands 
for Quality?” and “Trends in Agri- 
culture and Industry Growth in the 
Carolinas.” 

There will be exhibits of supplies 
and equipment at the Sir Walter Ho- 
tel and the State Fair Arena. 

There will be ladies bridge, demon- 
stration of flower arranging and dis- 
cussion of interior decorating during 
the convention. The banquet speaker 
will be Edmund Harding, Washing- 


ton, N.C. Dance music and other en- 
tertainment will be provided. 

The clinic will end at noon April 
14, and the convention will begin in 
the afternoon. 


New Firm Handles 
Drum-T ype Mixer 


DOWNSVILLE, WIS.—A new firm 
has been formed for the manufacture 
and sale of a new horizontal, rotating 
drum-type feed mixer. The company 
is Phil-Rite Rollo-Mixers. 

Charles Phillips of Phillips Bros. 
Milling Co., Downsville, originated 
the mixer. Others associated with 
him are Vernon Cantrell and E. W. 
Siefert of Menomonie, Wis. 

Mr. Siefert said that a number of 
the mixers are now in operation in 
Wisconsin feed mills. 

The company says that the mixer 
will handle many different types of 
feed mixes and provide a quick mix 
with small horsepower. 


coccidiosis 


had us down - but 


and it’s 


STOPS COCCIDIOSIS 
without harmful side reactions 


That's because WHITSYN’s exclusive formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic* and multiple bio- 
chemical action—not through sheer drug concentration. 


There’s also an important bonus benefit—WHITSYN’s exclu- 


sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitable- 
ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 


SOME BROILER MEN 
GOING INDEPENDENT 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Some broil- 
er growers are coming out from un- 
der the umbrella of contract produc- 
tion and are going into independent 
operation, according to Dr. A. T. 
Ringrose, poultry specialist at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

He says a trend toward operation 
on an independent basis has been 
noted lately. Some growers are finan- 


Dr. Ringrose reports recent figures 
on more than 200,000 broilers grown 
independently of feed contracts. 
“Feed, chicks and all other produc- 
tion supplies were bought for cash. 
The growers feed and chick 
costs of 12.5-13.3¢ per pound. Most 
of the broilers were marketed at farm 
prices of 18¢ a pound or more. Nice 
profits, therefore, accrued to the 
” 


grower. 
Cash costs for all-mash broiler 
starter feeds averaged $84 per ton 
and broiler finisher in pelleted form 
averaged $82 per ton, he said. Cash 
price for chicks was about 1l¢. 
“When feed and chick prices are at 
these levels and the broiler market 
stands at 17-18¢, returns of $80-$100 
per 1,000 are not unusual,” Dr. Ring- 
rose says. “This plan allows the grow- 


Dairymen’s Conference 
Planned in Arizona 


TEMPE, ARIZ.— Program plans 
for the ninth annual Dairymen’s Con- 
ference April 12 at the Arizona State 
University Farm Center have been 
announced. 

Speakers and their topics sched- 
uled will include the following: 
“Stress—What It Is,” Dr. Louis W. 
Holm, school of veterinary medicine, 
University of California; “Effect of 
Stress on Disease, Including Mastitis 
and Calf Diseases,” Dr. Robert L. 
Freeman, veterinary science, Arizona 
State University; “Effect of Stress 
on Reproduction and Lactation,” Dr. 
V. R. Smith, head, dairy science de- 
partment, University of Arizona; 
“Reducing Stress Through Feeding,” 
Dr. B. P. Cardon, Arizona Flour 
Mills, Tucson, and “Prolonged Gesta- 
tion in Dairy Cows,” Dr. Holm. 

“Reducing Stress Through Man- 
agement” will be covered in a panel 
discussion by W. E. Weaver, Litch- 
field Park, moderator; James Tappan, 
Mesa; R. Jack Cartright, Glendale; 
Lawrence Baker, Tolleson, and Her- 
bert Gates, Tempe. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” 
meets every 


WHITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. 
WHITSYN-S—a dry product for use in the mash. 


WHITSYN- 10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not “over- 
protect.” WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 


your lowest cost 
modern coccidiosis 


treatment, too 


More profit 
on feed when eae 


you mix your 
own brand! 


If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 
customers, contact us for complete information. BROWES 
*Scientific journals have reported sopteenatiee of Whitmoyer 
findings by independent workers. Data available upon request. FEED MIXER 
Earn up to $1.50 profit per 


your own 
brand of fe with the , 
BROWER MIXER .. . the 
e 


MYERSTOWN, . from Whitmoyer research on protozoan diseases efits coon pay for itt 
CARB-O-SEP WHITSYN HISTOCARB instead of just tum 


PENNA., U.S.A. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 
Gainesville, Go. Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah Buena Pork, Calif. 
In Canada: Whitmoyer Leboretories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lubbock, Texos 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
cing themselves, and some are get- = 
ting financial backing from sources ii: 
other than the feed companies. " 
a 
the amount of his risk.” 
Me, 
| 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. ; 
KANSAS CITY, MO. «Bs 
a & 
For more information, 
LA 
ine 
them ... mixes a perfect 1 
— for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World's : 
Largest Selling Mixer! # 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 
USE GRACE UREA 
Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 


throughout every time. 
Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake. 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s. why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE.. MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 ¢ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.—1402 East Morehead St. « NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1 200 
ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 


CHEMICAL 


GRACE 


DIVISION 
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scores highest 


Once again Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 has been proven 
to prevent blackhead best and to provide other benefits 
needed by turkeys for fast, profitable gains. The follow- 
ing is taken from the “1959 TURKEY DISEASE 
CONTROL REPORT,” University of Minnesota, 
Northwest School and Experiment Station, located at 
Crookston, Minnesota. It is reprinted here to give you 
factual data on a series of tests that are important to 
every feed man. 


“Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) continues to be 
one of the more important turkey diseases in this area. 
According to USDA reports, death losses from this 
disease amount to over $3,750,000 annually, and there 
is an additional financial loss because other birds in the 
flock become infected but survive and show a loss of 
weight and market condition. Additional birds may be 
condemned at the time of inspection because of healed 
cecal or liver lesions. 


“In the past ten years, progress has been made in the 
development of effective drugs, but the complete pre- 
vention and control of blackhead has not been achieved. 
Because there is little or no immunity to the disease, 
the preventive program has to be used on a continu- 
ous basis. 


“The objectives of this year’s projects were: 


1. To compare the efficacy of .025 per cent 4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid (Histostat-50), .025 and .035 per cent Nithiazide (Hep- 
zide), .011 and .0166 per cent NF-64, .0166 per cent NF-179 
and .011 per cent of furazolidone (NF-180) when used on a 
continuous basis to prevent blackhead. 


2. To determine the effect of these drugs when used continu- 
ously from 4 to 24 weeks on the growth rate and finish of 
the turkeys. 


“Four hundred turkeys were divided into eight flocks 
of 50 birds each (25 hens and 25 toms) and rotated 
clockwise at weekly intervals in the pens to insure equal 
exposure of all birds to the contaminated yard. 


“The treatments employed from 4 to 24 weeks were 
as follows: 


Lot 1B—Basal ration Minnesota Standard 25% protein. 

Lot 2B—Basal+-1 Ib. Histostat-50 per ton. 

Lot 3B—Basal+-1 Ib. 11 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 4B—Basal+2 Ibs. 5 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 5B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-64 mix (100 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 6B—Basal+-3 Ibs. NF-64 mix (150 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 7B—Basal-+-3 Ibs. NF-179 (150 gms. pure NF-179) per ton. 
Lot 8B—Basal-+2 Ibs, NF-180 (100 gms. pure NF-180) per ton. 


NATIONWIDE 


Blackhead 
inoculations 


“Fifty per cent of the hens and toms were inoculated 
with embryonated Heterakis eggs on July 24, 1959. 
The birds were fed only chopped yellow corn as their 
only source of feed and water for 20 hours prior to the 
inoculation. Medicated feeds were again fed on the eve- 
ning of the day of inoculation. The other birds in each 
lot were exposed to the disease by natural. contact. 


Diagnosis 


“All birds that died were autopsied and cause of death 
determined. The heart, liver, spleen and intestinal tract 
were fixed in formalin solution and sent to the Veter- 
inary Laboratory for further study. This was to deter- 
mine if any other diseases were complicating the 
blackhead losses. 


Drug Analysis 


“Representative samples of each feed at each mixing 
time were sent to the laboratory of the respective manu- 
facturers for drug analysis. The drugs were prepared 
in a suitable carrier pre-mix, then added to a soybean 
meal base before being added to 1,000-pound mix of 
the Minnesota Standard Turkey ration. 


“The analysis of the drug levels of the forty-eight mix- 
ings of the various rations showed good agreement 
between the theoretical and the actual amounts of the 
many different levels of drugs used in the experiments. 
The assays showed the percentage of drugs in all rations 
to be well within the limits of error of the analysis. 


Conclusions 


“From 10 to 14 days after the exposure the birds 
showed the effects of the disease particularly in the 
control pen. Losses occurred starting about 14 days 
after exposure. During the experiment, a few birds 
died from non-specific causes. There was no other dis- 
ease apparent in the flock. 


(Comparative data are given in table on next page.) 


“Although the range has been used for these blackhead 
studies since 1951 and in earlier experiments heavy 
mortality was encountered from natural exposure, in 
recent years very little exposure has been obtained 


SERVICE 
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| 


every point 


FLESHING @ BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 
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Weight, Feed Efficiency, Finish, and Mortality Data 


Lot Number ...... 1B 2B 3B 4B 58 6B 7B 8B 
Drug Treatment. . . . . None 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 11 oz. | 2 Ib. 5 oz. 2 |b. 3 Ib. 3 Ib. 2 Ib. 
Histostat | Hepzide | Hepzide NF NF NF NF 
50 30 30 64 64 179 180 
Av. Wt. Toms, Lbs... . . 21.96 22.94 21.81 21.95 22.47 21.49 23.44 23.05 
Av. Wt. Hens, Lbs... . . 15.13 15.58 14.99 15.01 15.72 15.28 15.54 14.74 
Feed Req. Per lb. Gain . 5.08 4.17 4.67 4.32 4.63 3.91 3.98 4.48 
Feathering—Toms. . . . 93.75 98.75 94,44 100.00 100.00 89.29 98.96 97.50 
Hens. . . . | 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 98.75 98.86 100.00 99.00 
Fleshing— Toms 84.38 96.25 90.28 84.38 92.30 80.95 92.71 88.75 
Hens 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 98.75 98.86 100.00 98.00 
Mortality Blackhead, % . 24% 2% 12% 10% 22% 14% 4% 12% 


from the soil.” Heterakis ova have been administered 
for the past few years to supplement the pen exposure 
but in spite of this exposure there does not seem to 
be a buildup of the infection in the soil. Whether the 
constant use of the area with the continuous use of 
medication has played any value in reducing the amount 
of blackhead picked up from the pen exposure is open 
to speculation. 


“With the exception of Lot 5B, the mortality was 
reduced 50 per cent or better. Lots 2B and 7B had the 
lowest loss from blackhead. 


“At the time of evisceration, the organs of all birds 
were examined for evidence of lesions of Blackhead or 
any other diseases. A few birds showed healed lesions 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


O 


of blackhead, but had recovered to pass inspection.” 


What Does This 
Mean To You? 


As a feed manufacturer or dealer, you'll surely want 
your customers’ birds to have all the many benefits 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Also you'll 
be glad to know that Histostat is an “old drug” that 
does not require special paper work for FDA clearance. 
Please phone, write or wire today for a copy of Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and person- 
ally answer your questions about using Histostat-50 to 
formulate a superior turkey feed. 


LABORATORIES 
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The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


and other ingredient ane. 


Nowhere else can you secure such @ 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cors, mixed cors or LCL you ore as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower i 
BOXER ingredients ore nenvtonered by 
vs specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature. 


Al 
> 
RALPH WELLS & CO. 
monmouTa, nunos 


anew, 
vator?. 


Planni 
mill or e 


KELL 


can help you. 


. Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 

| We would like to talk to you about plan- 
ning. We're interested in 
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Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle 


Author Says Test Results Indicate: 
@ “Pelleting Roughages Increases Dry Matter Consumption and Average 


Daily Gain. 


@ “Pelleting Single Ration Components May Result in a Slight Increase in Daily 
Gains and Feed Efficiency. 
@ “Pelleting Highly Concentrated Rations May Reduce Gain, But Markedly Im- 
prove Feed Efficiency." 


Much has been written in the past 
few years concerning the use of pel- 
leted feeds for beef cattle and the 
response that can be expected from 
their use. Actually, the process of 
pelleting feeds had its beginning in 
the U.S. some 30 years ago and since 
that time the popularity of pelleting 
has grown very rapidly. 

Pelleting has progressed from the 
time when only protein feeds, such 
as cottonseed or soybean meal, were 
made into pellets after the oil was 
extracted from the meal to today 
when very complex mixtures are pel- 


_leted. 


Probably as much as one third or 
more of all commercial feed is pel- 
leted, and for poultry and swine, as 
much as 90% is made into pellets. 
With the growth in popularity of pel- 
lets, it is likely that it will not be 
too long until as much as 75% of 
all commercial feed may be pelleted, 
and for poultry and swine even a 
larger percentage. 

Today we find more and more in- 


TABLE 1. The Value of Dehydrated and 
Pelleted Corn Silage and Corn 
Silage for Beef Calves 
(Purdue University) 

Dec. 10, 1958-April 8, 1959 (119 days) 


Lot 1 Lot 2 
Corn Pelleted 
silage corn silage 
(free choice) —— 
No. of animals ...... 12 12 
Average initial weight 438 437 
Average daily gain .. 1.90 2.20°* 
Daily feed intake: 
Roughage (10% 
moisture basis) .. 10.3 13.0 
Supplement A ..... 3.0 3.0 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain: 
Roughage (10% 
moisture basis) .. 541 594 
Supplement A ..... 158 136 


**Significant at the 1% level. 


By Prof. Fred W. Boren 
Kansas State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Several ap- 
proaches to the subject of pelleted 
feeds for beef cattle are discussed in 
this article by Prof. Fred W. Boren, 
department of animal husbandry, 
Kansas State University, who pre- 
sented the material as a talk during 
the Kansas Formula Feed Confer- 
ence. 


terest in pelleting feed for beef cat- 
tle. Although this field of research 
with beef cattle has, within the past 
three to five years, become very ac- 
tive, many questions remain to be 
answered relative to feeding pelleted 
feeds or complete pelleted rations to 
beef cattle. These questions are not 
only of a nutritional nature but 
economic as well. 


Several Approaches 

An examination of the available 
data with respect to pelleting reveals 
that there are three or more ap- 
proaches to the question of pelleted 
feeds for beef cattle. One area of 
investigation deals with pelleting of 
roughages; another with pelleting 
the concentrate or roughage portion 
of the ration, and the third area 
deals with pelleting various combin- 
ations of roughages and concentrates. 
Another area of investigation re- 
lates to the response of different age 
groups—calves, yearlings or two- 
year-olds—to pelleted rations. Of 
importance, also, is whether the cat- 
tle are being fattened, fed for slower 
growth gains or merely being main- 
tained. 

Many of these areas are as yet un- 
investigated and probably none of 
them has been sufficiently investi- 
gated. However, from the studies that 
have been conducted to date, some 
observations, trends and basic ques- 
tions can be explored. 

Let us first examine the area of 
pelleting roughages. Beeson, Mohler 
and Perry (1) fed corn silage as sil- 


TABLE 2. Dehydrated Green Corn Pellets for Fattening Cattle 
Averages for 112 days 
(Colorado State University) 


age or in dehydrated-pelleted form 
free choice to calves during the win- 
ter of 1958 and 1959. Table 1 shows 
the results of a 119-day wintering 
period. 

The increase in gain due to dehy- 
drating and pelleting was highly 
significant. This increase in gain was 
probably due to an increase in daily 
feed intake of pelleted corn silage 
over corn silage; the consumptions 
being 10.3 and 13 Ib., respectively. 
Story (2) investigated dehydrated 
pelleted green corn vs. corn silage 
full fed and hand fed to yearling 
cattle. The data from this prelimin- 
ary study appears in Table 2. 

There was an increase in average 
daily gain from pelleted green corn 
over corn silage regardless of the 
method of feeding, i.e., self fed or 
hand fed. The cattle full fed dehy- 
drated pelleted green corn consumed 
considerably more air dry feed than 
when they were full fed corn silage. 
This increased consumption was 
probably responsible for the in- 
creased gain. Boren, Smith and Koch 
(3), Kansas State University, invest- 
igated the effects of pelleted alfalfa 
hay and dehydrated pelleted green 
forage-type sorghum on the winter 
performance of weaned heifer calves. 
Table 3 contains an analysis of the 
data collected in their study. 

Pelleting of either alfalfa hay or 
green forage-type sorghum produced 
a 20-25% increase in gain which was 
significant (P<0.05). Feeding bcth 
roughages in a pellet form produced 
a 50% increase in gain which was 
highly significant (P<0.01). There 
was also a marked increase in dry 
matter consumption as the result of 
pelleting. 

Webb and Cmarik (4) fed a tim- 
othy-alfalfa mixture in baled, chop- 
ped, and pelleted form to steer cal- 
ves and also compared alfalfa hay 
fed as long hay or pellets. The re- 

(Turn to page 24) 


TABLE 4. Comparison of Feeding a 
Timothy-Alfalfa Mixture in Baled, 
Chopped or Pelleted Form to 


Steer Calves 
(University of Illinois 

Dec. 14, 1955-April 11, 1956 (119 days) 
Daily ration Lot | Lot 2 Lot 3 

free choice Baled Chopped Pelleted 
No. of calves .... 15 15 1s 
Av. initial weight . 420 423 430 
Av. daily gain .... 0.63 0.62 1.73 
Average daily feed 

intake, Ib. ...... 10.96 10.70 15.69 
Gain ton feed 


” Full fed green Full fed Hand fed green Hand fed corn 
corn eee corn silage corn pellet silage pellet 
Number of animals ..........0550055 14 14 14 14 
Average initial weight .........+.++ 672 672 678 670 
Average daily gain .........eeeeeuee 2.29 2.12 1.69 1.34 
Daily feed intake (air dry basis).... 24.5 18.9 18.9 18.9 
Feed per cwt. gain 1070 89! iis 1410 
TABLE 3. The Effects of Pellered Alfalfa Hay and Dehydrated Peileted Green 
Forage-Type Sorghum on the Winter Performance of Weaned Heifer Calves 
Lot!  Lot2 Lot3 Lot4 Lot 5 
ration, Ib. consumed: 
Alfalfa hay 5.0 5.0 
pellets 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Sorghum silage 21.4 22.0 
11.0 11.6 10.9 
hay 1.0 
Average ib. dry matter consumed per head daily 11.26 11.45 15.06 15.65 15.90 
Percentage increase in dry matter consumed... 1.7 33.7 38.9 41.2 
Average daily gain per head daily ........... 1.05 1.26* 1.34% 1.58¢ 1.51¢7 
Gercentage Increase in daily gain ............ 20.0 27.4 50.4 43.8 


*Gains significantly higher (P<.05) when alfalfa hay was pelleted. 

*Gains significantly higher (P<.05) when forage sorghum was dehydrated pelleted 
Gains highly significantly higher (P<.0!1) when both roughages were pelleted. 
IGains were not influenced by adding prairie hay to all-pellet roughage ration. 


(University of Illinois) 
Dec. 17, 1956-April 8, 1957 (112 days) 


Lot | Lot 2 
Ration Alfalfa Alfalfa 
free choice hay pellets 
No. of calves ......... 10 10 
Average initial weight .. 422 426 
Average daily gain .... 0.18 1.77 
Average daily feed ; 
BD. 11.3 16.5 


Gain ton of feed fed, Ib. 75 253 
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FOR YOU 
HELPING BUILD 


Today’s bigger and more-specialized feeders are cost-conscious feeders. 
As a result, there is a definite trend toward bulk handling of feeds, 
and local grinding and mixing... and Ful-O-Pep has led the way in 
adjusting to meet this changing feed picture. 


f ‘ 4 A high percentage of Ful-O-Pep sales today are in bulk. For many years, 

. Ful-O-Pep has promoted local grinding and mixing through its 

Pep-Mix Program. Successful dealers everywhere are taking advantage of 
Ful-O-Pep backing in these fields to increase their share of the feed market. 


Ful-O-Pep’s leadership in modern feed selling can help you build 
soundly for the future. Get the full advantages of Ful-O-Pep’s 5-Point 
Profit-Package: 1. Unsurpassed knowledge and experience with bulk and 
grind-mixing problems. 2. Experienced engineering help in 

modernizing your facilities. 3. Help in arranging financing. 4. Sales 
help from trained sales and servicemen. 5. Complete line of 
research-proved, sales-building concentrates. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! The feed dealer who wants to move 
ahead with the times can find all the aggressive leadership he needs in 
The Quaker Oats Company. Call your local Ful-O-Pep Representative... 
or write J. C. Huckabee, Feed Sales Manager, The Quaker Oats 
Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Sterile 
Solution 


-Gallimycin& 


The Approved Methods of 


. a When and How to Use 
i GALLIMYCIN Injectable may be 
safely administered to broilers, 
i breeder hens and turkeys over four 
a days of age. All birds, broilers, 
ge breeder hens and turkeys in the 
flock showing symptoms of C-R-D 


: or other indicated disease condi- 
ollimvein tions should be treated. 

THE ROUTE OF CHOICE is sub- 

cutaneously in the loose skin of the 
neck, just behind the head. /ntra- 
muscular injections should be made 
only in the breast muscles. 


DTT LAS ORATORIES 


Liat Mo. $68 


AS 
4 


‘ 


NEW EFFECTIVENESS—DESTROYS PPLO GALLI- 
MYCIN Injectable—Improved is Abbott's new erythromycin 
compound for treating diseases of turkeys and chickens. 
When administered at recommended dosages, this new 
Injectable produces blood levels significantly higher than 
the minimum needed to destroy PPLO. It works fast— 
achieves peak blood levels in just one hour! Then it stays in 
the bloodstream—destroying PPLO (the major causative 
organism of C-R-D)—for many hours afterwards. 


NEW LOW COST PER BIRD The high effectiveness of 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable makes possible low dosages and low 
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cost per bird. For example, it costs less than %¢ to inject a 
1-lb. bird. One injection is usually adequate for the treatment 
of such poultry diseases as C-R-D (Air Sac), Coryza, Infec- 
tious Sinusitis and to aid in the management of Synovitis 
(caused by PPLO or staphylococci) and Staphylococcosis. 


NEW CONVENIENCE... READY-TO-USE The new, 
Improved GALLIMYCIN Injectable now comes to you in a 
convenient, ready-mixed, ready-to-use solution. No measur- 
ing, No mixing . . . no fuss or bother. It is supplied in 250-cc 
bottles and is available now from the GALLIMYCIN supplier 
in your area. 


P.S. Also send me information on your 0 Gauumycm Poultry Formula, 


O Gatumycin-10, Gaumycm-TF. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
4 CHEMICAL MARKETING 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
. | ry Please send me the full story on your new GALumycin Injectable—Improved for 
- D Broilers, Breeders, C) Turkeys. 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES Address 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV. City State 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS t 
L My Antibiotic Supplier Is 
t 
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> 
= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
a 
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The Approved Methods of 
When and How to Use 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable may be 
safely administered to broilers, 
breeder hens and turkeys over four 
days of age. All birds, broilers, 
breeder hens and turkeys in the 
flock showing symptoms of C-R-D 
or other indicated disease condi- 
tions should be treated. 


THE ROUTE OF CHOICE is sub- 
cutaneously in the loose skin of the 
neck, just behind the head. /ntra- 
muscular injections should be made 
only in the breast muscles. 
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NEW EFFECTIVENESS—DESTROYS PPLO GALLI- 
MYCIN Injectable—Improved is Abbott's new erythromycin 
compound for treating diseases of turkeys and chickens. 
When administered at recommended dosages, this new 
Injectable produces blood levels significantly higher than 
the minimum needed to destroy PPLO. It works fast— 
achieves peak blood levels in just one hour! Then it stays in 
the bloodstream—destroying PPLO (the major causative 
organism of C-R-D)—for many hours afterwards. 


NEW LOW COST PER BIRD The high effectiveness of 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable makes possible low dosages and low 
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cost per bird. For example, it costs less than \%¢ to inject a 
1-lb. bird. One injection is usually adequate for the treatment 
of such poultry diseases as C-R-D (Air Sac), Coryza, Infec- 
tious Sinusitis and to aid in the management of Synovitis 
(caused by PPLO or staphylococci) and Staphylococcosis. 


NEW CONVENIENCE... READY-TO-USE The new, 
Improved GALLIMYCIN Injectable now comes to you in a 
convenient, ready-mixed, ready-to-use solution. No measur- 
ing, no mixing . . . no fuss or bother. It is supplied in 250-cc 
bottles and is available now from the GALLIMYCIN supplier 
in your area. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


P.S. Also send me information on your 0 Gatumycin Poultry Formula, 


O Gatuumycin-10, O Gaumycin-TF. 


a ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
+ CHEMICAL MARKETING Div. 
die NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
zi 5 Please send me the full story on your new GALUmYciN Injectable—Improved for 
D Broilers, Breeders, C) Turkeys. 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES i Address 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
| My Antibiotic Supplier is 
| 
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Micro-Pen 


greatly improves dispersion 
of penicillin in your feeds 
...With a minimum loss of activity 


Micro—Pen (special coated procaine penicillin G, 
Lilly) has been developed especially for the 
feed industry to solve two micro—ingredient mix- 


ing problems: poor stability and uneven disper- 


sion. Each Micro—Pen crystal is approximately | 


one-fourth the size of most other feed—grade 
penicillin crystals. And each minute 


crystal of Micro—Pen is specially coated 


sults of those two studies appear in 
Tables 4 and 5, respectively. 

In both trials the increase in av- 
erage daily gain in the pellet lots 
was highly significant. There was al- 
so a marked increase in daily feed 
consumption in the pellet fed lots. 
Wallace and Hubbert (5) obtained 
digestibility comparisons and _ re- 
sponse of beef cattle to pelleted and 
coarsely chopped mountain meadow 
hay. The cattle receiving the pellet- 
ed hay made considerably higher 
gains than those getting chopped 
hay. The consumption of pellets was 
greatly increased, with no difference 
in the dry matter digestibility or di- 
gestible energy, but there was a sig- 
nificantly greater cellulose digestibil- 
ity in the chopped hay (Table 6). 

Pelleting Portions of Rations 

The effects of pelleting only por- 
tions of rations are under extensive 
and intensive investigation. Because 
of the extremely wide variation in 
ration components and the multitude 
of possible combinations, the results 


TABLE 6. Response of Beef Cattle to 
Pelleted and Coarsely Chopped Mountain 


84-day Wintering Period (Oregon) 


to maintain stability and potency. Micro—Pen 


means more penicillin particles to disperse and 
more stable particles retained in the feed. 


The end result: a feed that more consistently 


delivers the proper amount of growth-giving, 


health—protecting penicillin to the animal. 


Simple comparison shows how Micro-Pen is 


dispersed. ...0rdinary 
cillin (average size, 


feed—grade peni- 
300 microns ) 
effect. The dis— 


small and covers 


gives a rifle—like 
persion pattern is 


only a fragment of the target or ton of feed. 


Micro—Pen {average size, 75 microns ) 
gives a \shotgun-like effect. The 
dispersion *} pattern is widespread 


and blankets the target or ton of feed. 


Micro-Pen provides more particles 
per unit of feed* 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PENICILLIN PARTICLES /GRAM OR POUND IN A SUPPLEMENTATION LEVEL OF ¢ GRAMS /TON 


AVERAGE SIZE 


Ration fed Lot | Lot 2 

free choice Chopped hay Pelleted 
Av. weight of calves.... 365 365 
Av. daily gains ....... 0.31 1.61 
Cc ption per cwt. 

body weight, Ib. .... 2.48 3.26 
Dry matter digestibil- 

Digestible energy 

therms/Ib. .........- 1.09 1.06 
Cellulose digestibil- 


TABLE 7. Rolled vs. Pelleted Sorghum 
Grain (milo) in the Ration of Fattening 


Yearling Calves 
172-day Feeding Period (Oklahoma) 
Rolled Pelleted 
Average daily gain . 2.36 2.45 
Feed/cwt. gain ........ 1173 1090 
Net return per steer .. $2.20 $8.24 


TABLE 8. Comparative Results of Cracked 
Sorghum Grain, Finely Ground Sorghum 
Grain and Fine Ground Pelleted Sorghum 
Grain in Beef Steer Calf Rations 
Summary, Wintering and Fattening 
238 Days (Kansas) 


Fine 
Cracked ground Pelleted 
Av. total gain .... 460 509 478 
Av. daily gain .... 1.93 2.14 2.01 
Feed cost per 
cwt. gain ...... $15.69 $13.84 $14.17 


TABLE 9. Loose and Pelleted Cottonseed 
Hulls in Rations for Fattening Steers 
140 Days (Texas Tech.) 


Loose Pelleted 
Average daily gains ... 2.11 2.34 
Daily hull consump- 


Feed per cwt. gain ... 1528 1483 


TABLE 10. Alfalfa Hay Fed Long and as 


(In Microns) PARTICLES/GRAM PARTICLES/POUND 
(167 Days) California 

25 90 42,000 

50 1 5,160 Long Pellets 

75 3 1,320 Average daily gain .... 1.80 2.17* 
100 1 546 Hay consumption perday 14.02 
150 0.6 258 17.08 
250 0.1 42 Feed per cwt. gain ... 980 945 
300 0.05 24 *Significant (P<.05). 


*Please note that Micro-Pen contains 55 times more particles 
per unit of feed than the penicillin which measures 300 microns. 


For more research information, write 
Eli Lilly and Company, 
Agricultural and 

Industrial Products Division, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


TABLE 12. Pelleted Rations for Fatten- 
ing Beef Cattle, Ratio of Suncured Al- 
falfa to Concentrates, Pelleted and Non- 
Peileted 
114-day Fattening Trial (Wyoming) 


Treatment 50-50 50-50 70-30 
and ratio Non-pellet Pellet Pellet 
Ay. daily gains ... 2.22 2.92 2.86 
Feed consumed 
per day ....... 19 25 25 
Carcass yield, %. 60.8 62 6! 
Carcass score* .. 4.4 2.5 2.9 


*Low score = high carcass grade. 


TABLE 13. Effect of Pelleting Different 
Concentrate : Roughage Ratios 
176-day Fattening Period (Oklahoma) 


C:R Ratio ——4 | 
Form Meal Pellet Meal Pellet 
Av. daily gain ... 1.89 2.33% 2.26% 2.05 
Av. daily feed 

intake 19.7 21.9 19.2 16.8 
Feed per cw* 


*Significant (.0! level) greater than 1.89. 
Significant {.01 level) greater than 2.05. 


are varied. Pope et al. (6), as re- 
ported in Table 7, showed that pel- 
leting sorghum grain results in slight- 
ly faster gains. Calves fed pelleted 
sorghum grain were 11.3% more ef- 
ficient in conversion of feed to gain. 
Richardson et al. (7), reported that 
a slightly higher gain was obtained 
from fine ground pelleted sorghum 
grain, along with a slightly lowered 
feed cost per hundredweight gain. 
This is demonstrated in Table 8. 

Pelleting of the roughage portion 
of beef cattle rations has been in- 
vestigated. Stangel et al. (8) found 
a distinct advantage in pelleting cot- 
tonseed hulls in rations for fattening 
steers (Table 9). ; 

Pelleting cottonseed hulls resulted 
in an increased average daily gain 
and less feed per hundredweight of 
gain. Weir et al. (9) fed alfalfa hay 
in two forms, long and pellets, for 
167 days to two lots of Hereford 
steers (Table 10). The average daily 
feed intake and average daily gain 
were markedly higher for the steers 
fed the pelleted alfalfa. Feed effi- 
ciency was also slightly in favor of 
the pellet-fed animals. 

Many different ratios of concen- 
trates to roughages and other ration 
ingredient combinations have been 
tested. Kolari et al. (10) fed baled 
or pelleted hay and ground ear corn 
or pelleted ear corn to cattle in the 
fattening lot (Table 11). 


Alone or Together 

Pelleting of either type of ration 
ingredient fed alone or together pro- 
duced greater average daily gains, 
with less feed being required per 
hundred pounds of gain. Kercher and 
Hilston (11), fed sun-cured alfalfa 
and concentrates in 50-50 ratio non- 
pelleted, 50-50 ratio pelleted and 70- 
30 pelleted (Table 12). 

Pelleting the hay and grain ration 
significantly increased the daily gain. 
There were no significant differences 
in the amount of feed required to 
put on 100 pounds of gain, although 
there was a greater daily feed con- 
sumption by the pellet lots. The car- 
cass yield and carcass grades were 
not significantly different. 

McCroskey, Pope and Urban (12) 
conducted fattening trials on steers 
to study the effects of pelleting ra- 
tions containing 1:4 and 4:1 concen- 
trate:roughage ratios. Each mixture 
was self-fed as meal or pellets. Table 
13 shows that the rate and efficiency 

(Turn to BEEF CATTLE, page 84) 


TABLE 11. Petleted Hay and Pelleted Ear Corn for Fattening Beef Cattle 


(Minnesota) 
Ground ear Ground ear Pelleted ear Pelieted ear 
Treatment corn corn corn corn 
(Ear corn fed free choice) baled hay pelleted hay baled hay pelleted hay 
Average daily gain .......-..0eee00 1.83 2.09 1.94 1.91 
1107 1005 1024 1005 


Feed per cwt. gain 


Harrison Wages (left) and Floyd Ellison are proud of two top honors 
they have earned. Their partnership is on the Purina President's Honor 


Council... and is “Poultry Chows King” of Southwest Division. 
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‘We did our best to serve farmers 


...and our business grew” 


—say Floyd Ellison and Harrison Wages, 
Norman Feed and Seed, Norman, Oklahoma 


Less than five years ago, Floyd Ellison was driving 
a truck and Harrison Wages had a job in a grocery 
store. Today, they own Purina Service Centers in 
Norman and Purcell . . . and their business is 
growing. 

Their formula for success simply is: Find out what 
you can do to serve farmers and ranchers . . . and do it. 
In carrying out that formula, Norman Feed and 
Seed has influenced growth in dairying and has 
introduced the production of hatching eggs and 
market eggs on a commercial scale. 

Up-to-date information on feeding and manage- 
ment of livestock and poultry has been taken to 
farm folks by group meetings and by organized 
trips to the Purina Research Farm. Bulk delivery 
and egg marketing were added to the service center 
operations because they were needed by farmers. 
Service has proved to be good selling for Norman 
Feed and Seed. In the few years it has been in 
operation, the service center’s tonnage has more 
than doubled . . . and it still is going up! 


“Purina has been a big help to us,” say Mr. 
Ellison and Mr. Wages. “Purina Salesman Cliff 
Allin works with us as a ‘partner.’ Through him we 
have received the Purina-proved sales plans and 
put them into action. He helps us train employees 
and he helps us sell.” 


PURINA...vOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Mrs. Wages and Mrs. Ellison take care of the 
accounting for the firm. Mrs. Wages, seen 
here, makes the “day book” entries and Mrs. 
Ellison does the final posting. 


If you don't think a lot of eggs go through the 
marketing setup of Norman Feed and Seed, 
ask Grady Baxter. Egg marketing is o service 
needed in Norman. 
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Diseases, Marketing, Pricing 
Subjects at Egg Short Course 


By DEWEY McNIECE 
Georgia Extension Poultryman 


ATHENS, GA.—Approximately 125 

poultrymen and industry leaders at- 
tended the one-day egg production 
short course held at the University 
of Georgia at the school of veterinary 
medicine. 
7 W. W. Adams of the Poultry 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Tifton, Ga., 
and Dale J. Richey, Poultry Disease 
Research Center, Athens, Ga., dis- 
cussed laryngotracheitis. They Te- 
ported that it spreads very rapidly 
and all susceptible birds will come 
down with the disease during an out- 
break in 7-10 days. Usually there will 
be a drop in egg production for 14- 
18 days, and then it will begin to in- 
erease and will be back to normal 
in about 30 days from the onset of 
the disease. The disease affects the 
respiratory system and most birds die 
from smothering. 

Dr. Adams said he would like to 
have a few dead birds as well as some 
live ones when attempting to diag- 
nose this disease, as many times the 
disease shows up better in the dead 
birds. It is advisable to take birds 
to the laboratory and get a tentative 
diagnosis before beginning a vacci- 
nation program. 

The vent brush method was recom- 
mended for replacement pullets and 
the vent drop method on broilers. The 
vent drop method can be used on re- 
placement pullets but won't give per- 
manent immunity. 

A water method of administering 
the vaccine is being perfected at the 
present time. From research work to 
date, this method seems to do an 
excellent job. 

They mentioned that such things 
as crows, rats and catching crews 
could spread the disease. 

If a poultryman ever vaccinates for 
the disease, he should continue as 
there will be carriers the same is if 
they had a natural outbreak. “The 
only way to rid a farm of the dis- 
ease is to depopulate and leave the 
premises free of chickens for 30-60 
days and clean and disinfect the poul- 
try houses,”’ they said. 

Leucosis 

Dr. Dank Morris, Poultry Diagnos- 
tic Laboratory, Gainesville, Ga., men- 
tioned that several years ago it was 
reported that leucosis caused losses 
of over $1 million per week to the 
poultry industry in this country. He 
felt that we certainly were in at 
least this position today and prob- 
ably worse. He said that too many 
people had become complacent con- 


cerning this disease. “Considerable 
research work has been conducted 
and much has been learned, but we 
are still a long way from an answer 


to this problem.” 

Dr. Morris reported that the vis- 
ceral type was more prevalent in 
Georgia. It seems that any organ can 
be involved. Some of the symptoms 
are lowered egg production, lowered 
hatchability, some mortality and con- 
siderable culling out of the flock. 

In the past 15 months, the visceral 
type has been showing up in young 
pullets. In the past, most of the vis- 
ceral type has shown up in mature 


YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Ilinols 


birds after they started laying. In 
the young birds, tumors usually show 
up on more than one organ. In this 
acute form of visceral leucosis, mor- 
tality may be as high as 30%. It has 
been reported in birds as young as 
three weeks of age. It has been diag- 
nosed at the diagnostic laboratories 
in the state as young as 9-10 weeks. 
Dr. Morris reported that he has diag- 
nosed this acute form in a total of 
20 flocks. 

Dr. Morris mentioned that “selec- 
tion did more to reduce the neural 
type and sanitation did more to re- 
duce the visceral type. There are, of 
course, many complicating factors. 
Isolation brooding, separate caretak- 
ers for the young stock and buying 
resistant strains can reduce losses 
from leucosis. The virus spreads 


through the air, feed, water, care- 
taker, feces of birds, etc., so the 
above control methods are very im- 
portant.” 

Dr. Morris said that a vaccine had 
not been perfected even though much 
publicity has been given to it. 

Poultry Parasites 

Drs. Malcolm Reid, poultry depart- 
ment, University of Georgia, and 
Henry Burger, Poultry Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Dalton, Ga., discussed 
poultry parasites. Dr. Burger report- 
ed that 4% of all birds brought to 
the diagnostic laboratory in Dalton 
had capillaria worms. He said one 
needed a laboratory diagnosis to be 
sure that birds had capillaria worms. 
These worms are transmitted by var- 
ious traffic—overshoes, boots, etc. 
The eggs are easily tracked from 
house to house. The symptoms are a 
few more culls, some mortality and 
the birds don’t move around very 
much. Of course a laboratory diag- 
nosis is necessary. These worms seem 
to affect birds of all ages. They are 


not a problem in broiler flocks. Dr. 
Burger reported that egg produc- 
tion dropped about 10%. The recom- 
mended treatment is % pt. of cod 
liver oil to 100 Ib. of feed for a period 
of at least 3 weeks and repeated 
every 5-8 weeks for the life of the 
flock. 

The only way to get rid of the 
worms is to depopulate and clean and 
disinfect the poultry houses. If the 
poultryman is following a multiple 
brooding program, it will be very 
difficult to get rid of the worms. 

Dr. Reid reported that two new 
insecticides, CoRal (Chemagro) and 
Korlan (Dow), have proved to be 
very effective against the northern 
fowl mite. Only one of the insecti- 
cides (CoRal) has been approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
Malathion has given fairly good re- 
sults if repeated in 3-4 days. Some 
poultrymen have completely eradi- 
cated the northern fowl mite with 
malathion. 

There seems to be a seasonal inci- 
dence of this parasite. Most of the 


Grain Storage Needs 


Here’s How To Expand 
To Meet The Demand 


Pre-Plan With 
Expanding Ele 


The supply of grain, as with the supply of 


The BS&B 
vator 


storage expansion, but in selecting storage 
facilities that are economically in line with 


the growth and flexibility requirements of 


any commodity, must increase with demand. 


Our population is growing and so the demand 

for grain products will steadily increase. 
As a business minded operator, your real 

concern is not for any risk of investing in 


your business, 


More and more elevator managers are 
finding that no other facility meets those 
requirements quite as well as BS&B “King- 
Size” Storage Bins and Corrugated Tanks, 


Your BS&B Expanding Elevator Can 
Grow From One Of Three Basic Installation Plans 


Plan 1 


Truck Facility 

Four BS&B “King-Size” Bins 
or Tanks in line; upper convey- 
or, lower conveyor and portable 
auger; truck dump pit with lift. 
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reports show that most of the trouble 
is during the winter. In warm weath- 
er, it seems to disappear. Since the 
northern fowl mite is spread by spar- 
rows, all poultry houses should be 
screened birdproof with 1 in. poultry 
netting. 

Dr. S. C. Schmittle, director, Poul- 
try Disease Research Center, dis- 
cussed disease control in an inte- 
grated poultry program. He said a 
disease control program should be 
planned in advance. This will certain- 
ly help keep down losses from dis- 
eases. Dr. Schmittle told the group 
that one should not go in partner- 
ship with another unless each had 
money invested in the business. 


Price Upturn Seen 

Steve J. Brannen, agricultural ex- 
tension service, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, told the group that egg 
prices should be better for the re- 
mainder of the year. Placements are 
down considerably. 

He reported that 93% of all eggs 
were used as shell eggs, and that the 


other 7% is made up of dried, frozen, 
liquid, exports and for hatching. 

Dr. K. N. May said that about the 
only advance made in packaging eggs 
was from the paper bag to cartons. 
There are over 7,000 items in a typi- 
cal supermarket of which 60% were 
unknown 10 years ago. Dr. May feels 
that the industry should develop new 
products and that universities and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should do more basic research. 

Sidney Miller, Irwinton, Ga, a 
poultryman and president of the 
Georgia Egg Assn., stated that a very 
small part of the eggs sold in this 
country determine the market. He 
said that now is the time for the 
poultryman to attempt to change the 
pricing system of his eggs, if he so 
desires, as eggs are beginning to get 
scarce. By changing the pricing sys- 
tem he meant to get off the mid- 
western prices and get on the nearby 
prices if possible. He felt that force- 
ful selling is needed in the egg busi- 
ness if we are to increase consump- 


tion. Mr. Miller told the group that 
eggs should not be sold under area 
designations but on a quality basis. 

He also felt that egg prices should 
be quoted only two to three times a 
week, and that there should be a lim- 
it on the fluctuations possible each 
day or each week. 

The panel, moderated by R. A. 
Gayvert, agriculiural extension serv- 
ice, Athens, discussed the USDA 
fresh fancy egg program. James 
Skinner, USDA, Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
plained the program in detail and 
showed the group how to measure 
Haugh units in determining egg qual- 
ity. A. S. Calloway, Rayle, Ga., a 
poultryman, expressed doubt that an 
AA quality egg program is practical. 
He felt that this would cause A qual- 
ity eggs to be reduced in price and 
the poultrymen would suffer. 

H. W. Bennett, Athens, Ga., an- 
other panel member, felt that the 
housewife wants a quality egg with 
plenty of thick albumen, even though 
some studies have shown that the 


BS&B “King-Size” 


truck hoist. 


The capacity of each basic-plan can be varied using 
different size BS&B Bins. With the modest invest- 
ment of around 21c a bushel your basic BS&B Ex- 
panding Elevator is ready to grow 15 different ways, 
depending on your exact requirements. 


Truck & Rail Facility 


For load-out of weighed shipments. Four 
Bins or Tanks; 
bucket elevator, gravity spouts to bins 
and automatic scales, dump pit and 
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Increase Each Year 


Plan 2 
Truck & Rail Facility 


Two front bins feature gravity load and 
unload for short hold storage; other two 
bins are equipped with upper and lower 
conveyor and portable auger for long 
term storage. Note scale house for auto- 
matic weigh-outs. 
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Get Detailed Planning Manual, 
“BS&B Guide For The Expanding Elevator” 


Schematic diagrams and specification lists show 75 dif- 
ferent sized installations and 225 varying capacity expan- 
sion possibilities. 


For Your FREE Copy, Write fo... 


AT-THE-ELEVATOR 


7500 East 12th Street 


Brack, Sivaics s Bryson, INC. 


Grain Storage Division, Department 9-AK 4 


Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Telephone BE 1-7200 
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housewife doesn’t know too much 
about quality. 

C. E. Boggs, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Atlanta, said 
this program could be used to sup- 
plement the present mandatory egg 
quality program in Georgia. 


Milo Equals Corn in 


Arkansas Broiler Test 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Broiler 
chicks did as well on milo as those 
fed corn in tests at the University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The basal test diet contained about 
60% ground yellow corn. This diet 
was compared with diets where milo 
replaced all, two thirds, one half and 
one third of the corn. 

Dr. E. L. Stephenson, animal nu- 
tritionist, said there was no differ- 
ence in chick growth and efficiency 
of feed utilization when corn, milo 
or any of the combinations were fed 
during the four-week tests. Ruben 
Johnson, extension poultryman, as- 
sisted with the research as part of 
his graduate study. 

All diets were improved by pellet- 
ing in that chicks gained faster on 
less feed, the researchers said. The 
pellets, 5/32 in. in diameter, were 
crumbled for the first week They 
were fed whole during the remainder 
of the experiments. 

Adding one tenth of 1% of dl- 
methionine to the diets did not sig- 
nificantly alter chick growth or ef- 
ficiency of feed utilization, Dr. Steph- 
enson and Mr. Johnson reported. 


Thermoputer Corp. Is 


Formed in Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS — Formation of 
Thermoputer Corp. as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Leyghton-Paige 
Corp. has been announced by Clark 
E. Johnson, Jr., president of Leygh- 
ton-Paige. 

Thermoputer will manufacture and 
install temperature and humidity in- 
dicating systems for grain storage 
facilities on a nationwide basis. 

Herbert Dalglish, St. Paul, former- 
ly president of one of the companies 
in this field and who holds patents 


4 in the field of temperature and hu- 


midity measurement, telemetering 
and indicating, has joined the new 
firm as vice president and sales man- 
ager. 

In addition to protection of grain 
in storage, Thermoputer Corp. will 
use the temperature sensing devices 
in conjunction with the smoke de- 
tector made by Leyghton-Paige Corp. 
as a complete package installation in 
industrial plants. 


1960 Georgia Poultry 


Institute Scheduled 


ROCK EAGLE, GA.—The 1960 
Georgia Poultry Institute will be 
held at Rock Eagle Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 
according to Milton Dendy, extension 
poultryman for the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens. 

Mr. Dendy said preliminary plans 
for the program have been set, and 
the roster of speakers will be an- 
nounced later. Poultrymen are being 
urged to bring their families to the 
Rock Eagle event. 
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$5 More Per Calf 


An additional profit of $5 per calf 
is possible with a proper creep-feed- 
ing program, says Reuben Albaugh, 
extension animal husbandman at the 
University of California. 

He explains why with this exam- 
ple: Assuming a calf will eat 400 Ib. 
of concentrate costing $2.50 cwt., and 
will gain an extra 60 lb., the result- 
ing increase in market weight at 25¢ 
lb. offsets the $15 feed cost. And, 
this makes no allowance for the add- 
ed sales price which the uniform and 
bloomier calf might bring. 

Mr. Albaugh says calves usually 
will learn to eat a concentrate mix- 
ture when they are 4-6 weeks old. 
However, they won’t eat much until 
they are 2-3 months old. 

“Variations in the amount of con- 
centrates eaten, and the weight 
gained by calves depend on varia- 
tions in natura] feed conditions,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Albaugh. “California 
experimental calves gained 60 Ib. on 
a creep-feeding program, but a gain 
of 109 lb. in drouth areas is not un- 
common.” 

He notes that creep-fed calves 
shrink less at weaning time, go on 
feed more readily and with less diges- 
tive disturbance and will reach 
slaughter condition 40-60 days soon- 
er than calves not creep-fed. Cows 
whose calves have been supplement- 
ed may be in a more fleshy condition 
at the end of the suckling period. 


° 
‘Grain Doesn't Cake Udders' 


“Grain feeding doesn’t cause caked 
udders,” Dr. Roger W. Hemken ad- 
vised at the Maryland Nutrition Con- 
ference. “Cows about to freshen 
should be fed grain according to their 
needs, and farmers should not with- 
hold grain out of a fear of causing 
udder congestion.” 

In tests which led the way to this 
conclusion, Dr. Hemken fed two dif- 
ferent rations to a group of 60 cows. 
One ration was made up of oats, 
bran and linseed oil meal. The other 
was corn and soybean oil meal. The 
corn and soybean meal was fed at a 
high level, and the oats ration was 
fed at both a high and a low level. 

Dr. Hemken reported that neither 
the type of grain, nor the amount 
fed, produced any increase in severity 
of udder congestion beyond the 
amount normal for a cow about to 
freshen. “Most dairy cows are actu- 
ally underfed during the dry period 
and early lactation period,” Dr. Hem- 
ken observed. 


le Can Mean a Lot 


“A penny isn’t much-—but it can 
drop a poultryman’s income $2,000 


GREEN 
A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Pellets — Dairy Chop 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS INC. 
New Bremen, Ohio Phone 3251 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


a year,” says a Michigan State Uni- 
versity economist. 

That's an abbreviated way of say- 
ing a 1% change in total U.S. egg 
production can change average egg 
prices 1¢ doz., and a penny-a-dozen 
drop in egg prices for a 10,000-bird 
flock can result in a $2,000 decrease 
in labor income. 

“Production of 200 eggs per layer, 


far above levels of a few years ago, 
just isn’t high enough to provide 
much of an income under conditions 
in prospect for the 1960's,” says Dr. 
Richard Wheeler of Michigan State’s 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics. 

He cautions that even outstanding 
production performance will provide 


no strong assurance that outlays for 


new buildings and equipment can be 
recovered from earnings during their 
useful lifetime, if U.S. egg output 
continues at the high levels of 1959. 

Dr. Wheeler reminds poultrymen 
that even with production of 250 eggs 
per layer and an average price of 31¢ 
doz., an investor in a 10,000-bird unit 
would need about 10 years’ income 
to recover outlays in buildings and 
equipment. A 3% drop in U.S. pro- 
duction accompanied by a 3% in- 
crease in farm price would permit 
the same farmer to amortize his 
plant in 5 years. But, he warns, a 3% 
shift in the other direction might 
mean that the poultryman might 
never be able to recover his invest- 
ment. 


Pig Weight Checks Advised 

Because the true value of livestock 
is often misjudged by swine growers 
relying on guesswork instead of accu- 
rate scales, Purdue University ani- 
mal _ scientists suggest producers 


. Board of Directors Well Satisfied’ 


Modern elevator manage- 
ment includes Hot Spot 
Detector temperature and 
aeration equipment. In 
order to intelligently su- 
pervise a storage opera- 
tion, you must know 
when and where trouble 
is starting. Your Hot Spot 
Detector temperature sys- 
tem tells you of impend- 
ing trouble almost before 
it starts. Then, you must 
be able to do something 
about that trouble before 


FORREST TENNANT, Manager 
Clinton, Ok 


Farmers Co-Operative Associatior, 
lahoma 


“We have had our Hot Spot Detector System in the elevator just about one 

year now and I feel that it has already paid for itself. We had three bins of 

wheat that we had not been able to get in condition after harvest. We turned the 
wheat and mixed it with old wheat but the temperature kept going up. We turned it 
two times in two weeks to get the wheat in condition. I know if we had waited longer 
to turn it we would have been in trouble—and without our Hot Spot Detector Tempera- 
ture System, we could not have known the temperature was still going up even after 
turning. Our Board of Directors is well satisfied with our Hot Spot temperature system. 
I'm glad we installed it when we did.” 
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check weigh their hogs periodically. 

They say the actual weight of pigs 
should be checked at least four times 
—at birth, at weaning, 135 days be- 
fore marketing and just prior to mar- 
keting. 

Elaborate scales aren’t needed, say 
the Purdue scientists. Baby scales, 
no longer needed in the home, work 
well for checking birth weights. Some 
farmers use poultry scales or small 
hand spring scales for this job. To 
check weaning weights, swinemen 
will find useful a portable scale, such 
as a bathroom or milk scale that has 
a bucket or live poultry scoop hooked 
underneath. 

Weaning weights are a valuable 
guide in culling old sows and in se- 
lecting replacement gilts, according 
to Purdue specialists. The 21- and 
35-day weaning weights give produc- 
ers the measure of the milking abil- 
ity of the brood sow, while the 56- 
day weaning weights figure in both 
the sow’s milking ability and the 
creep feed cme rate of the 
pigs. 


Grit Size Important 


Grit of the correct size is impor- 
tant in obtaining maximum returns 
from layer feed, according to the 
Granite Grit Institute of America. 

The institute recommends that the 
starter size be provided chickens for 
the first 2-3 weeks. Then the grower 
size should be made available for the 
next four weeks, followed by a grad- 
ual change to the developer-layer size 
at 6-7 weeks of age. 

“When the correct size is avail- 
able,” says the institute, “the granite 
grit helps chickens secure the most 
value from the feed ration, and less 
total grit is consumed.” 

The institute calls attention to re- 
cent tests at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station which it says 
confirms the indication that hens pro- 
vided with insoluble grit produce 
more eggs and with less feed per 
dozen eggs than hens without inscl- 
uble grit. 

In four Ohio experiments, birds 
that received granite grit averaged 


seven more eggs per bird on .39 Ib. 
less feed per dozen eggs than did 
the birds receiving no grit, the in- 
stitute reports. 


Bemis Sales Up 8%, 
Net Income Up 16% 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s 
annual report showed 1959 sales of 
$131,251,156 and consolidated net in- 
come of $3,023,354. 

As announced last month in a pre- 
liminary report, this represented an 
8% increase in sales and a 16% in- 
crease in net income compared with 
the previous year. In 1958, the com- 
pany’s sales totaled $121,246,401, and 
its net income was $2,601,130. 

The firm also reported that sales 
of paper bags, paper specialties, poly- 
ethylene bags, burlap and cotton 
piece goods and other Bemis products 
increased during 1959, while cotton 
and burlap bag sales declined slight- 
ly. 


serious loss occurs. This 
is when your Hot Spot De- 
tector Engineered Aero- 
tion system is worth its 
weight in grain. Hot Spot 
Detector Temperature 
and Engineered Aeration 
Systems are the perfect 
team to help you manage 
your storage operation 
with maximum efficiency 
— and profits. Here is 
what two leading grain 
men report: 


HASKELL CUDD, Manager 
Stillwater Milling Company 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


“ |. . Gives Us Control Of Our Operation.” 


OAR 
the job! 


“We have had our Hot Spot Detector Temperature and Engineered Aeration 
equipment in operation for some time and we are certainly reaping a lot of 


benefit from it. 


First of all, it gives us control of our operation. We do not lay awake 


at night wondering if we have hot grain. Our Hot Spot temperature equipment provides 
us with information that enables us to properly take care of our grain. By using the 
Hot Spot Engineered Aeration System, we have reduced our turning costs and 
fumigation bill considerably. The equipment is well engineered and we are very satisfied 
with the way you service it. Our Hot Spot equipment has proven to be one of our better 
buys by keeping our costs down and our earnings up.” 


OMPLETE HOT SPOT 
AAKING STORY! 
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Agriculture ‘Decades’ 
Behind Other Industry 


In Integrating Output 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. — Agri- 
culture is just a few decades later 
than other businesses in the forma- 
tion of integrated farm production, 
according to Willis Hancock, Snow 
Hill, Md., agricultural representative 
of the County Trust Co. of Maryland. 
He voiced that opinion during the 
15th annual Virginia Bankers Farm 
Credit Conference. 

Discussing his topic, “The Impact 
of Integration and Contract Farm- 
ing,” Mr. Hancock said, “Integration 
in business is not new. Some of the 
large automobile companies not only 
make automobiles and trucks, but 
they own steel mills as well. They 
own their own iron ore and have ships 
to transport raw materials. 

“Many of the major oil companies 
not only own oil wells, oil fields and 
refineries, but pipe lines and barges 
for transportation of their product. 
They also own filling stations for dis- 
tribution of their product. 

“In both of these cases it means 
greater efficiency and profit to those 
companies so integrated,” he said. 

“Why are we developing integra- 
tion in our agriculture? Simply be- 
cause it is a profitable and natural 
process. 

“The growing of broilers lends it- 
self so well to integration because of 
the case of application of technology 
(in an integrated operation). The 
feed manufacturer, if he is the inte- 
grator, likes the system because he 
controls the number of flocks in pro- 
gress, thereby being able to operate 
his mill at capacity, increasing ef- 
ficiency, lowering his feed costs and 
increasing his net profits on the mill- 
ing operation.” 

He said integration is the result of 
and not the cause of technological 
advances being made in agriculture. 
“It brings to the farm in many cases 
superior management of industry and 
badly needed capital,” Mr. Hancock 
observed. 

“In spite of the pace setting done 
by integrated operations, the family 
farm will stay in business. But it will 
be a changed family farm for sure.” 


Pharmaceutical Firm 


Names Field Manager 


CHICAGO — Wayne L. Davis has 
been appointed field sales manager 
of the veterinary department, Armour 
Pharmaceutical Co., Robert A. Hardt, 
president, announced. 

Mr. Davis received his B.S. degree 
in animal husbandry from Purdue 
University in 1948 and began work 
as a veterinary sales representative 
for American Cyanamid Co. For the 
last several years he has been a dis- 
trict manager for Cyanamid, most 
recently at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Davis will headquarter at Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 


for anime $ 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year "round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
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AVERAGE DAILY GAIN (lIb.) 


ABOUT LONG-TERM 


NEW FACTS 


EFFECTIVENESS 
OF AUREOMYCIN 


It has been suggested that continuous feeding of an 
antibiotic reduces its effectiveness. Several poultry 
studies, and an analysis of pig production performance 
over a 10-year period, have punctured this idea. 


Numerous studies have shown that 
antibiotics not only retain their 
effectiveness after continuous feed- 
ing over a long period — but also 
“clean up the premises” to the bene- 
fit of all livestock and poultry in the 
same environment. 

One of the earliest of these 
studies was conducted by Libby and 
Schaible* in Michigan. Response of 
chickens to antibiotics, far from 
declining, showed a progressive im- 
provement over the 4-year period 
from 1950 to 1954. Moreover, the 
long-term use of antibiotics pro- 
duced an environment with a lower 
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disease level and control birds in 
the 3rd and 4th years showed a dis- 
tinct improvement in performance. 
_ Pigs on Aureomycin gain today 
just as they did 10 years ago 

Recently, Cyanamid completed an 
analysis of swine production per- 
formance at 13 experiment stations 
throughout the ten years since the 
introduction of AUREOMYCIN®. The 
purpose: To test the hypothesis 
that the effectiveness of antibiotics 
has been reduced with time. The 
result: no evidence that the effec- 
tiveness of AUREOMYCIN has 
lessened and an explanation of the 


facts which gave rise to this 
hypothesis. 

The conclusion of greatest im- 
portance to livestock and poultry 
growers, and to feed manufacturers, 
is this: pigs fed AUREOMYCIN today 
gain as well as pigs that were fed 
AUREOMYCIN ten years ago or at any 
time in between. However, the rate 
of gain of control pigs has increased. 
This is attributable to the fact that 
the use of AUREOMYCIN cuts down 
the level of infection on the prem- 
ises, so control groups benefit just 
as do the treated ones. 

The chart below shows (1) how 


TREATED GROUP 
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HALF-YEAR INTERVALS 1949~—’58 


Reports from 13 experiment stations on a total of 3,271 pigs were used to plot 
average daily gains for both treated and control groups over a ten-year period. 
Pigs fed AUREOMYCIN have consistently gained an average of 1.65 lbs. a day, while 
control group gains have slowly but progressively improved by their association 
with the treated group. 
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the gains in treated groups have 
been maintained over the 10-year 
period and (2) how the difference 
between treated and control groups 
has changed. 

Other studies show 

similar results 

Recently, Feedstuffs has reported 
on three other studies of antibiotic 
effectiveness and/or antibiotic 
cleansing of premises. Below are 
excerpts from these reports. 

University of Connecticut: 
“Growth response, during the first 
week of broilers fed antibiotics 
over those fed basal rations, was 
increased equal to the response ob- 
tained in 1951. However, after one 
week, responses decreased steadily 
and became essentially zero at eight 
weeks. The initial improvement in 
response followed by a sharp falling 
off leads to the conclusion that anti- 
biotics cleaned the environment. 
The experiments were carried out 
in facilities in which antibiotics had 
been used extensively for the past 
nine years.” 

Purdue University: “Continu- 
ous use of antibiotics with swine has 
gradually eliminated or reduced the 
growth-inhibiting microorganisms 
in hogs. As a result, the compara- 
tive response to feeding or not feed- 
ing antibiotics today is not as great 
as it was eight years ago. Antibiotics 
have not lost their effect. Actually, 
what has occurred is that the swine 
quarters have been cleaned up by 
the continuous use of antibiotics, 
and thus the control pigs are re- 
ceiving the benefit and gaining as 
rapidly as the antibiotic-fed pigs. // 
we discontinue feeding antibiotics, 
then we would revert back to the 
same place we were in 1950.” 

Texas A & M College: “It is 
quite possible that the turkey prem- 
ises have become somewhat steril- 
ized due to the continued use of anti- 
biotics in feeds. This does not mean 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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LARGE 


NARROW-SPECTRUM 
ark areas show range of activity 


Representation of the wide difference between broad and narrow spectrum anti- 
biotics in their range of activity against harmful bacteria. AUREOMYCIN —a broad 
spectrum antibiotic—is so powerful most bacteria can’t find a way to resist it, or 
“get around” it. That’s why this antibiotic retains its effectiveness after long, 


continued use. 


that the antibiotic should be elimi- 
nated from the feed. Antibiotics are 
included in the feeds at the present 
time for the purpose of preventing 
sub-clinical infections or disease, 
and must be continued if the presént 
growth rate and favorable feed 
conversions are to be obtained.” 


Write for Cyanamid swine study 
Write for your copy of the complete 
Cyanamid report—“Production Per- 
formance of Swine at Experiment 
Stations Ten Years after the Intro- 
duction of AUREOMYCIN.” In it are 


tabulated, plotted and statistically 
analyzed both rate of gain and feed 
efficiency figures for 101 controlled 
trials. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


*Science, 121 : 733,1955 
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Feed Manufacturing 
Cost Study Finished’ 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expects to pub- 
lish within the next few months a 
report titled “Costs of Processing, 
Manufacturing and Distributing Mix- 
ed Feed in the Midwest.” Iowa State 
University has completed under con- 
tract with USDA the study on which 
the report is to be based. 

Carl J. Vosloh, Jr., USDA agricul- 
tural economist, reported that the 
study covered four types of feed 
manufacturing and distributing sys- 
tems: (1) Premix operation with mix- 
ing done by dealers, (2) concentrate 
operation with grain added by deal- 
ers, (3) centralized complete-feed 
operation through dealers without 
mixing’ facilities and (4) independ- 
ent manufacturer-retailer operation. 

Mr. Vosloh said the retailer-manu- 
facturer system resulted in a slightly 


“Our Fitzpatrick 
Bulk Storage 
Facilities give us 
top efficiency!” 


says R. I. Anderson, Anderson Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa. 
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lower cost than the others. “Because 
of the efficiencies or inefficiencies of 
specific functions which may char- 
acterize any given plant, operations 
of individual companies can be ex- 
pected to deviate from the cost levels 
shown in the report,” he related. 
“Some of these efficiencies may re- 
late to such factors as managerial 
efficiency, capacity utilization and re- 
turn-haul arrangements, which are 
not included in the study.” 

The study shows that costs are less 
affected by the type of organization 
than by some other factors. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Vosloh noted that varia- 
tions in costs of ingredients are af- 
fected primarily by the distance from 
which the ingredients must be ship- 
ped, the quantity of ingredients or- 
dered at one time, and whether they 
are purchased in bulk or bagged 
form. 

Detailed quantity and cost data 
for the study were obtained from 
three plants of each of the four 
types of manufacturers and from 
20 retailers, Mr. Vosloh explained. 
To facilitate comparison, these data 
were used prepare estimates of 
costs of making and distributing 40,- 
000 tons of hypothetical laying mash 
in each of the four systems. When 
all of the factors, except those direct- 
ly related to the type of operation, 
were held constant, the relative ef- 
ficiencies of the methods were esti- 
mated. 


Need for Hog Cholera 
Immunization Is Noted 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Swine 
raisers should be alerted to the need 
for immunization against the number 
one killer of swine—hog cholera. 

D. L. Bruner, executive secretary, 
Animal Health Institute, said seri- 
ous outbreaks of this disease were ex- 
perienced last fall in many states, in- 
cluding Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, North Carolina and Iowa. 
The percentage of the nation’s hogs 
vaccinated against hog cholera has 
dropped to an alarmingly low level, 
as only about 35% of the animals 
were protected during 1959. 

“Authorities say that a vaccination 
level of 65-70% of the hogs in an 
area will prevent any rampage of the 
disease in that district,” according to 
Mr. Bruner. “Regulatory officials are 
very much concerned that the present 
low level of vaccination may set the 
stage for other costly outbreaks.” 


Anniversary Observed 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Sargent 
Calcium Co., Des Moines, observed 
its third anniversary with a special 
71 car shipment and a banquet. 

E. I. Sargent, president, estimated 
that the 71 cars shipped to Iowa and 
Minnesota feed manufacturers con- 
tained enough calcium carbonate to 
supplement about 100,000 tons of fin- 
ished feed. . 

He also noted new equipment is 
now being installed at the Alden, 
Iowa, plant to handle increased vol- 
ume. Present facilities can now han- 
dle loading four cars at one time, he 
said. 

The plant which went into produc- 
tion in 1957 now produces eight 
products—three grades of calcium 
for mixing into feeds, three grit prod- 
ucts for poultry feeding, a barn line 
for dairy farmers and a soil vitalizer. 


For bulk storage at the mill, or bulk depots, 
leading feed manufacturers repeatedly turn to 
Fitzpatrick. Sound engineering for maximum 
efficiency, highest quality materials and standards 
of construction, plus complete erection on the 
job site by trained building crews, insure your 
investment. Fully automated feed manufacturing 
plant, bulk storage facilities, or mill components, 
whatever you are considering, it will pay you to 
talk with Fitzpatrick. Write today for brochure! 


This successful Quaker Oats dealer early realized 
the need for efficient bulk storage facilities to 
properly service customers, and build business in 
a competitive market. Anderson’s requirements 
called for bulk storage of concentrates as well as 
bulk storage of finished feed for truck load out. 
Six 15-ton storage tanks were included in the 
installation which Fitzpatrick engineered, manu- 
factured and erected. Anderson is pleased with 
the performance of this equipment. 


U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY, BURKET, INDIANA 


In addition to the agricultural prod- 
ucts, the company processes a prod- 


uct used in making asphalt. 


The banquet, attended by 117 per- 
sons, honored the participants in the 


special shipment. 


BLENDERS, INC. _ 


Rorch Mort — 95th & Mission Rood 


Kansas City 


MI 9-0386 
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coxy breaks... 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE, © MERCK @ CO., INC. 
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When other drugs fail against 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
.. cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co,, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, faster 
growth, lower feed costs. 


Your inquiries invited. Write for sample kit 
and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 lb. bags. 
A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 
Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 
RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 


Turkey Feeds of Tomorrow 


@ Separate Male and Female Feeding 
@ More Feeds During Different Growing 


Periods 


@ Increased Use of Complete Feeds 


By Dr. J. M. Snyder 
Beacon Milling Co. 


Before examining what’s on the 
horizon for tomorrow, maybe we had 
best look at what we've been doing 
the past few years—and judge from 
this how our sights must be set for 
tomorrow. First, let’s look at im- 
provements which have been made 
during recent years. 

Table 1 includes the average re- 
sults for Heavy Bronze turkeys, dur- 
ing the past four years, as reported 
from a turkey operation in the Shen- 
andoah Valley area of Virginia. No- 
tice that in 1956 the Bronze birds 
were sold at 24 weeks and 2 days of 
age with an average weight of 17.37 
lb. and a 4.11 feed conversion. In 
1959, the selling age of the birds was 
22 weeks and 1 day, with an average 
weight of 18.21 Ib., and a feed effi- 
ciency of 3.42 lb. of feed per pound 
of turkey produced. Notice that near- 
ly a 0.7 lb. improvement has been 
made in feed conversion. Incidental- 
ly, the cost of producing these birds 
between 1956 and 1959 went down 
nearly 3.5¢ lb. Costs of course are 
not very meaningful because of 
changes in ingredient prices. 

If we chopped off the 0.7 Ib. feed 
in our feed conversion from 1956 
through 1959, what’s to prevent us 
from doing the same between 1960 
and 1963? True, some folks say that 
we are reaching the biological limit 
insofar as improvements in feed con- 
versions and weight gains are con- 
cerned. But then these people were 
saying that back in 1956. With the 
proper teamwork, with the fine feed 
research being carried on by com- 
mercial and college research farms, 
there is little doubt in my mind that 
these great improvement trends will 
continue. 

Now let’s look at Table 2. It tells 
that we have likewise made improve- 
ments in the production of our Belts- 
ville White turkeys. The age sold 
was 18 weeks, back in 1956, with an 
average weight of 83 lb. on a 3.47 
feed conversion. In 1959 we notice 
that the age sold has been cut back 
to 15 weeks and 5 days, weights are 
now 7.83 lb., and the feed conversion 
is 3.15 lb. And during the same pe- 
riod, 2¢ was cut off the cost per 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a presenta- 
tion prepared by Dr. J. M. Snyder, 
director of poultry research, Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., for the 
New York State Turkey Assn. an- 
nual meeting at Syracuse. 


pound of small White turkey pro- 
duced. 

I predict similar improvements by 
1963. 


More Separate Feeding 

How will these improvements be 
made? In the first place, I think we 
will continue to see more and more 
turkey growers swing to separate 
feeding of toms and hens. It makes 
good nutritional sense. There is ob- 
viously a considerable difference be- 
tween nutrient requirements of toms 
and hens because of their difference 
= growth rate and fattening tenden- 

es. 

So far as I can find out, it was 
the Grange Co. at Modesto Cal., that 
started the separate feeding of toms 
and hens on a commercial basis; al- 
though at the Beacon Poultry Re- 
search Farm we have reared toms 
and hens separately on experimental 
feeding programs during the past 12 
years. A program similar to the Mo- 
desto program is outlined in Table 3. 
This program will be used in 1960 
by a very large and successful tur- 
key grower in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. Notice that the toms 
are given a higher level of protein 
for a longer period of time than are 
the hens. This is because the toms 
put on weight at a much faster rate 
than the hens (see Table 7, data pro- 
vided by Dr. W. D. Morrison, Master 
Feeds division, Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada). 

In Table 4, the turkey feeding pro- 
gram used by Dr. Morrison and his 
colleagues is outlined as a_back- 
ground to Tables 5, 6 and 7. Again, 
in Table 4, as in Table 3, notice that 
the toms generally receive a higher 
level of protein for a longer period 
of time. It goes without saying that 


TABLE. 1. Average Results—Heavy Bronze Turkeys 


closing fast, easy, and econom- Age Average Feed 
ical. It is recommended where Year Number sold % Livability sold, wk. weight, ib. conversion 
operations are limited or inter- 86.45 24-2 17.37 
mittent and do not justify on OOO 103,757 89.53 23-5 17.26 3.87 
126,223 83.34 22-3 17.03 3.8! 
installation of large, high pro- 48,650 84.76 22-1 18.21 3.42 
duction machines. 
TABLE 2. Average Results of Beltsville White Turkeys 
@ LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; Age Average Feed 
requires only an electrical outlet. Year Number sold % Livability sold, wk. weight, Ib. conversion 
®@ POWERFUL — Exclusive top a 89.57 18-0 8.3 3.47 
and bottom feed for greater power A ae 195,404 92.60 16-4 7.95 3.47 
and production. Direct drive motor Se 424,392 91.54 16-4 8.0! 3.34 
with thumb control button. ye 357,003 91.25 15-5 7.83 3.15 
@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, TABLE 3. Feeding Schedule for Bronze and Heavy White Turkeys, 
or can be furnished to proc::  single-thread chain stitch Type 101. Sexes Reared Separately 
@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can (Shenandoah Valley) 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with Weeks for feeding—— 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. Meme of food MinNo. % Proteia Toms Hons 
Turkey pre-starter ............. ! 28-30% 1,2,3,4 1,2,3,4 
4 . ® Turkey starter ...... 2 26% 5,6,7,8 5,6,7,8 
MACHINE COMPANY Turkey grower ..... 3 20% 9,10,08,12,13 9,10,11 
17% Turkey grower . 4 17% 14,15,16,17,18 12,13, 14 
‘ Turkey finisher ....... 5 19,20,21,22,23 15,16,17 
Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines Turkey fattener ..........-00000 ‘ 14% 24,25 18,19,20 
413 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Iilinois Turkey fattener, all mash ...... 7 132% 26,27,28 21,22,23 
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Age Ration 


TABLE 4. Master Turkey Experimental Feeding 


(Toronto Elevators, Lid., Toronto, Canada) 


Males Females 


Pre-starter 28%* 
8 Starter 24%* 
12% Complete grower 20% 
or 
Confinement grower and grain 
or 
Grower and grain 


yes yes 
yes yes 
yes yes 


12-16 Complete grower 20% 
or 
Confinement grower and grain 
or 
Grower and grain 


yes no 


12-16 Complete grower 17% 
‘or 
Confinement grower and grain 
or 
Grower and grain 


16-20 Complete grower 17% 
or 
Confinement grower and grain 


or 
Grower and grain 


20-finish T and C pellets 15% 


or 
T and C pellets and grain 


*Crumbles. ¢Use pellets from eight weeks to 


market. 


the higher protein diets also contain 
a greater quantity of vitamins, min- 
erals and unidentified growth factors. 

Data in Tables 5, 6 and 7 point out 
the sex differences in heavy turkeys 
in respect to growth rate, feed con- 
sumption and feed conversion. 

What about the unidentified 
growth factors? I predict that they 
will fall by the wayside. At the Bea- 
con Poultry Research Farm this year, 
White turkeys on rations containing 
unidentified factors averaged 19.34 
Ib. (100 birds per replicate—6 repli- 
cates). On an unidentified factor- 
void diet (no meat, fish or fermenta- 
tion products) the birds weighed 
19.09 lb. Feed conversions were ex- 
actly the same on both groups of 
birds. The cost per pound of gain was 
%¢ less on the unidentified factor- 
free diets. 

It seems evident that the really 
critical thing in formulating turkey 
feeds is to have the right amounts 
and balance of the known factors. 


Complete Diets 

Coming back to this matter of the 
future, we will see a continued trend 
toward complete diets. Thus, Dr. 
Morrison (data given in Tables 5, 6 
and 7) found that his birds did best 
on a complete program. Cost per 
pound of turkey produced was less 
on the complete program. (Incident- 
ally, we give no comparison of the 
complete versus grain and mash pro- 


simply been conveyed to me verbally 
by Dr. Morrison. Also, attention 
should be called to the fact that Dr. 
Morrison used approximately 1,200 
males and 1,200 females in securing 
the figures given in Tables 5, 6 and 
7. The “mixed” figures are simply 
averages of the males and females. 
That is, mixed birds were not fed 
in addition to males and females 
separately.) 

In addition to a trend toward sep- 
arate male and female feeding, more 
feeds during the different growing 
periods of the bird, and increased use 
of complete feeds, there are still more 
changes which will make for im- 
provements in tomorrow’s turkeys’ 
diets: We will have regional formu- 
lations; there will be more kinds of 
feeds, ie., prebreeder, anti-molting 
feed, nutrient-dense formulations for 
restricted feeding programs, more of 
various kinds of medicinals in the 
feeds, hormones, enzymes, tranquil- 
izers—and to put the feed formulas 
together, we will continue to make 
increasing use of electronic com- 
puters. Furthermore, nutrient an- 
alyses will improve, we will know 
more precisely about the nutrient re- 
quirements of our turkeys, and we 
will see new macro-ingredients such 
as toasted unextracted soybean meal 
being used. 

The future is bright—but remem- 
ber that it’s the people who will make 


gram here—this information has 


the difference. 


TABLE 5. Feed Consumed 


 ——Per bird by periods_—— 


——Per bird total to date—— 


Age Males Females Mixed Males Females Mixed 
o-4 2.15 2.15 
+8 8.0 6.0 7.36 10.0 8.0 9.5! 
8-12 14.95 11.75 13.35 24.95 19.75 22.86 
12-16 16.83 12.68 14.72 41.78 32.43 37.58 
16-20 , 23.30 16.32 19.75 65.08 48.75 57.33 
20-24 22.94 13.79 18.25 88.02 62.54 75.58 


——Per Ib. of gain per period 


——Per ib. weight to date—— 


Age Males Females Mixed Males Females Mixed 
1.46 1.45 
2.06 1.79 1.77 1.68 
8-12 2.77 2.91 2.83 2.26 2.33 2.34 
12-16 3.9% 4.47 4.17 2.73 2.88 2.82 
16-20 4.78 6.16 5.28 3.22 3.49 3.36 
20-24 6.27 10.25 7.36 3.72 4.08 3.87 


Age Males Females Mixed Males Females Mixed 
1.48 1.48 
48 4.12 3.03 3.58 5.60 4.5! 5.06 
812 5.46 3.95 4.70 11.06 8.46 9.76 
12-16 4.26 2.82 3.55 15.32 11.28 13.31 

3.49 20.20 13.9% 17.08 


2.43 23.69 15.34 19.51 


STEEL SHEETS 


PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH LONGER LIFE + LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 
Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 
County Road B & Walnut St., St. Poul 13, Minn. 


Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
extends a helping hand 
with POLLYPHOS 
to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLtypHos . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of . . . 
PoLLyPHos . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 
... with a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLyPpHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-Ib. multi-wall bags, or in bulk,— in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 

~ Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division 
tler ) 1230 Esperson Building « Houston 2, Texas 
EMICAL COMPANY Phone CA 2-9711 
Piant & Warehouse 


P. 0. Box 938 « Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., inc., Minneapolis * Carro!li Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines « Warren Sales Co., Denver « James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
¢ White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand « E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C 
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PENB Makes Plans 
For Annual Meeting 
At Chicago April 11-13 


CHICAGO — Seven speakers will 
call the signals for marketing eggs 
and other poultrv products at the 
20th annual meet- 

ing of the Poultry 
| & Egg National 

Board, April 11-13 

at Chicago’s La 

Salle Hotel. 

The program is 
built around the 
theme, “Signals 
for the Golden 
‘60’s.” “Signals for 
More Saies” will 
highlight the 
theme for Mem- 

bership Day, April 12. The program 
April 13 will be centered around 
“Signals for Better Health.” 

Dr. Kenneth Laurent, General 
Manager, Marbut Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., will speak during the 


Dr. Laurent 


“Better Health” session on the sub- 
ject, “What Puts Food on Family 
Tables.” Dorothy Brainerd, food edi- 
tor, St. Louis Post Dispatch, will be 
featured on the same session with 
the topic, “Trends in Media Use of 
Food Information.” 

Among major featured speakers for 
the PENB annual meeting are: Char- 
les B. Shuman, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Carl F. 
Neuman, general manager, National 
Livestock & Meat Board; Martin 
Garber, director, food distribution 
division, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. L. G. Maison, president, 
L. G. Maison advertising agency, and 
Ed McFaul, Dale Carnegie Institute. 

Among the PENB board and staff 
members addressing the meeting will 
be: Ralph J. Thomas, president; R. 
M. Hendrickson, chairman, steering 
committee, PENB new products de- 
velopment committee; Lloyd H. Geil, 
general manager, and Kathryn Bele 
Niles, director, home economics de- 
partment. 

New product exhibits of eggs and 


poultry meat products will be dis- 
played during the three-day meet. 
The display will include new products 
already on the market, products in 
the test-marketing stage, products 
being developed in research labora- 
tories of universities and industry 
and new product ideas that are still 
to be developed. The new product ex- 
hibits are under the direction of Dr. 
W. L. Stadelman, professor of poultry 
science, Purdue University. Another 
display will deal with eggs of many 
species and sizes collected by Ralston 
R. Hannas, treasurer, PENB, and 
editorial director, American Poultry 
Journal. 

Election of 12 board of director 
members to replace retiring mem- 
bers and the naming of new officers 
and executive committee will take 
place during the annual meeting. 


FEED MILL COMPLETED 
PELICAN RAPIDS, MINN.—The 
Farmers Elevator here has complet- 
ed construction of a new feed mill. 


SILENCE! 


Not One Single Newcastle Manufacturer Utilizing the B' Strain 
Has Accepted Our $10,000 Challenge for Impartial 


Laboratory Tests! 


VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE PROVIDES THE HIGHER TITRE AND MORE 
DURABLE IMMUNITY THAT GIVES FLOCKS FULL PROTECTION 


During the past three months, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
continued to challenge the makers of 
vaccines utilizing the B’ Strain to 
submit their product to impartial 
testing by a recognized university 
poultry disease research laboratory. 
If the tests fail to prove that VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle Dis- 
ease Vaccine is superior in titre and 
immunity, the sum of $10,000 will be 
donated for poultry disease research. 

All that we ask is that any other 
vaccine manufacturer participating in 
the tests establish an identical sum 
in escrow, to be used for the same 
purpose, if their vaccine fails to prove 
its superiority. 

Make no mistake about it. We have 
been completely realistic in making 
this challenge. We would risk neither 
our reputation, built over nearly 50 
years of patient service, nor $10,000, 
unless we were certain that impartial 
tests would overwhelmingly justify 
our faith in VIPOL 717 (LaSota 
Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine 
and the Vineland program of New- 
castle Disease control. 

Already a convincing weight of 
scientific evidence has been accumu- 
lated to prove our case—that VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle Dis- 
ease Vaccine confers higher levels of 
protection that persist for longer 
periods. 

Research done at one of the na- 
tion's leading state universities dem- 
onstrated that the VIPOL 717 (La- 
Sota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine induced a significantly higher 
serologic immune response than the 
B’ Strain. 


Blood Titres Five Times as High 

The initial laboratory test showed 
an HI titre five times greater for 
the VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) New- 
castle Disease Vaccine than for the 
B' Strain. A second trial verified the 


5-to-1 superiority in titre rating of 
the VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) over 
the B' Strain. 

Tests conducted since these earlier 
trials have verified the superiority of 
the LaSota Strain used in VIPOL. 717 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine. Another 
university, in a different state, con- 
ducted its own tests on Newcastle 
Disease Vaccines. Research here 
showed that the HI response of the 
VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) was four 
times greater than the B' Strain un- 
der normal vaccination procedures. 
When scientists boosted the amount 
of vaccine to four times the recom- 
mended level, the blood titre response 
increased about 8-to-1 in favor of the 
VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain). 

The pathologists conducting the 
studies reported that the test was 
performed six times. Each time the 
result was the same, 


Tests Have Real Meaning for 
Commercial Poultrymen 

These findings on the immunizing 
power of vaccines have real signifi- 
cance for the poultryman—whether 
flock owner, broiler grower or com- 
mercial egg producer. This is es- 
pecially true when we realize that 
every Water Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine on the market today with the 
exception of VIPOL 717 (LaSota 
Strain) is produced from the B* 
Strain. Only VIPOL 1717 utilizes the 
LaSota Strain. 


VIPOL 717 Retains High Potency 

VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) New- 
castle Disease Vaccine retains its 
power to immunize for periods as 
long as 24 hours and more after it 


. has been added to the poultry drink- 


ing water. Because of the original 
high titre of the virus in the vac- 
cine itself, it can stand dilution in 
the drinking water well beyond rec- 
ommended levels. 


AGAINST COSTLY 


‘BREAKS’ 


This strain has an unlimited in- 
fecting potential that continues 
through the vaccination reaction pe- 
riod and insures the immunity of a 
maximum number of susceptible 
birds. Revaccinations on young chicks 
with VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine are re- 
duced to the minimum and are nec- 
essary only if the birds are carrying 
parental immunity at the time the 
vaccine is first given. 

On the other hand, revaccinations 
with the B’ Strain are necessary be- 
cause this strain of virus lacks in- 
fecting potential among those sus- 
ceptible birds that do not receive a 
dose of vaccine at the time of vac- 
cination. 

For over two years, Vineland Poul- 
try Laboratories, who produce the 
VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) New- 
castle Disease Vaccines, have been 
challenging the industry with this 
statement: 

“The VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine produces a 
higher titre and a more durable im- 
munity than the B' Strain.” 

This challenge has been carried in 
nationwide advertisements for many 
months. In December, we backed up 
this challenge with $10,000. To date, 
not a single contradiction has been 
received from any vaccine manufac- 
turer. Not one wanted to pick up 
the challenge. 

Remember that the LaSota Strain 
is used by Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories exclusively as the basis for 
its VIPOL 717 Newcastle Disease 
Vaccines. See your nearest dealer or 
Vineland state distributor, or get in 
touch with Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories, Vineland, N.J., or 4068 Broad- 
way Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif., for 
either the product desired or more 
detailed information. 


Nebraska Group 
Elects Officers 


OMAHA — Clarence E. Jacobson, 
president, Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co., was reelected president at the 
22nd annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. in Omaha. 

Other officers elected for 1960 are: 
John R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, vice president; Howard 
Holmes, Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co., Omaha, vice president; 
Ervin J. Kaura, Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha, vice president; Byron Dunn, 
National Bank of Commerce, Lin- 
coln, treasurer; Duane Foote, NGIA, 
Lincoln, executive secretary; J. C. 
Swinbank, extension agronomist, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, con- 
sultant, and Donald J. Lehr, West- 
central Cooperative Grain Co., 
Omaha, consultant. 

The following were elected to the 
executive committee for 1960: Paul 
J. Babue, Chadron Milling Co., Cha- 
dron; Howard Becker, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; George 
Gerdes, Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn., Alliance; Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hagemeister’s, Hemingford; Dave 
Hawkinson, Morrison-Quirk Grain 
Co., Hastings; H. B. Lilly, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln; Mur- 
ray R. Petersen, Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha; Bill Pflug, Pflug Grain 
Co., York; Robert Puelz, Equity 
Union Grain Co., Lincoln; Chas. H. 
Rahn, Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha; 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., Omaha; Hugh T. Stinson, Lincoln 
Grain Exchange, Lincoln, and H. C. 
Van Houten, Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Paul J. Mattern, Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, College of Agriculture, 
was elected to the advisory council. 

Newly elected members to the 
board of directors are: G. E. Behlen, 
Behlen Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus; Robert Bridge, Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Norfolk; Lewis 
E. Harris, Harris Laboratories, Inc., 
Lincoln; Harry L. Jones, Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Inc., Omaha; Dean Raber, 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha; E. B. Scanlon, Garvey Ele- 
vators, Inc., Hastings, and Carson 
Smith, Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
Ogallala. 


Secretary Flemming 
To Address Officials 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, will head the list 
of speakers at the 64th annual na- 
tional conference of the Association 
of Food & Drug Officials of the U.S. 
to be held June 5-9 at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas. 

Harold Clark, Hartford, Conn., of 
the Connecticut Food & Drug Com- 
mission and president of the asso- 
ciation, announced that the confer- 
ence will also hear expert discussions 
of current developments in connec- 
tion with the food additives and color 
amendments. 

The association is the professional 
society of food and drug enforcement 
officers in all levels of government 
—federal, state and municipal. 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
AIRE grain dryer has given us complete 
satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have bought second and now 
have the third on conditional order.” 

E. L. Ricxet, President 
Rickel, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mi 
Repeat scles prove ARID-AIRE owners 
well satisfied with economy aa 
dependability. 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
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This didn’t work 
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but this did 


The first drawing shows what may be happening to the 
vitamin A supplement in your feeds at the instant of pelleting. 
The second drawing shows what we did about it—what you 
can do about it. 

The hot wet squeeze of the pelleting mill damages many 
substances we have tested which are commonly used in 
supplements to insulate vitamin A and protect it. Fat and wax 
coatings melt, gums dissolve, some gelatins soften. The de- 
nuded vitamin is exposed to attack by oxygen and minerals. By 
the time the feed is fed, its vitamin A potency has dropped off. 

Under the same Turkish-bath exigencies, our PGB-250 Dry 


Vitamin A fares much better. The offspring of years of gelatin 
technology, it resists softening. In subsequent storage of pel- 
lets, even at high relative humidities, in every test we have 
made PGB-250 has taken cards and spades for stability. 

We have a booklet, just out, that explains why you mini- 
mize risk of vitamin A potency loss in feeds, premixes, con- 
centrates, and mineral mixtures when you fortify them with 
this uniquely built supplement. To get a copy, write Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Also . . . distilled monoglycerides . . . 


leaders in research and some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


production of vitamins A and E 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries iso division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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VEGETABLE DUST SALE—Gleason McCubbin, principal-mill owner, sells 
some vegetable dust to a woman customer. Note the wall display rack. It is 
three levels and 30 ft. long. 


School Principal Operates 
Custom Feed Mill 


By A: P. 


Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


What happens when a school prin- 
cipal buys a feed mill and begins to 
operate it? 

Well, logic indicates that the school 
principal, being accustomed to order 
in the schoolroom, is going to run 
his feed mill in an orderly manner, 
and that he is going to think through 
all his feed mill problems very thor- 


oughly. 

This is exactly what Gleason Mc- 
Cubbin, owner of the Hardin County 
Milling Co., Elizabethtown, Ky., is 
doing, and his mill is prospering. He 


has some excellent display and sales 
ideas and a fine feeder education pro- 
gram which are paying off in more 
customers and sales. 

Mr. McCubbin does not devote all 
his time to his feed mill with its 
crew of five men. He is still teach- 
ing school, but he’s at the feed mill 


for a short time each morning before 
school, and then he comes back in 
at 4 and stays until 6 p.m. He's there 
Saturdays, too, as well as during all 


school holidays and in summer vaca- 


tion periods. This sort of schedule 
enables him to keep in touch with 
his mill operations every day. In ad- 
dition he has a mill manager, Joe 
Goodin, who is very loyal and effi- 


cient. 
He got into the feed business be- 
cause he wasn't satisfied with the 


small salaries paid to teachers five 
years ago. Today his net profits from 


CONVERTED GRAIN TRUCK—This 
converted grain truck has auger unit 
and bulk holes in the bottom. It can 
also be used to haul bagged feed, 
fertilizer and other items. 


the feed business far exceed his sal- 
ary as a school principal, but he likes 
his dual jobs. He is principal of the 
new Valley View Elementary School 
in Elizabethtown. 


Teacher Training Helps 

“My teacher training is helping me 
operate this feed store,” stated Mr. 
McCubbin, “because I can see the 
importance of making certain that 
the customer knows what our feeds 
and services, as well as other related 
line products, will do for him. There 
is much he knows about feeds, but 
there are things he doesn't know. I 
try to find out where I can help 
him to get a better understanding 
of our products so that he can pro- 
fit. This is the teaching method, of 
course, which we use in classrooms.” 

Mr. McCubbin, being a teacher, is 
naturally very helpful to customers. 
He is friendly, patient and thorough 
in his explanations. This is one rea- 
son why farmers like to patronize 
his mill and talk with him. They 
know he will take the time to answer 
their questions about feeding. If he 
doesn’t know the answer he'll get 
the answer from someone. 

“The farmer wants to do a great 
deal of experimenting with feed form- 
ulas, in some cases,” says Mr. Mc- 
Cubbin. “I try to tell most of them 
that such experimentation should be 
left to the college experiment sta- 
tions, the feed manufacturers and 
other suppliers who have more thor- 
ough research and testing programs 
than the farmer has. I try to point 
out to the farmer that if he will fol- 
low the recommendations of qualified 
feeding advisors, he can then utilize 
his time and money to greater ad- 


| vantage. I try to stress the economic 


advantages to the farmer by use of 
such a policy. In fact, I believe I am 
able to do more feeder education 
work right at the store talking with 


farmers, than I am at meetings else- | 


where, although I think both me- 
thods are needed. Just as we need 
more education and better methods 
in our school system, so there is need 


| for more and better education con- 
| cerning feed and farm management. 


It's the dealer’s job to aid such a 


| program.” 


Mr. McCubbin was quick to study 
and note the trends in feed handling 
when he bought this feed mill five 
years ago. He saw there was a de- 
mand for bulk feeds, and so he had 
the Simonsen Mfg. Co., Quimby, Iowa, 
rebuild a large grain truck with bulk 
equipment. The truck has an auger 


at the bottom with bulk feed holes. 
Thus, the truck can be used to de- 
liver feed and auger it out, or the 
truck can be used to haul bagged 
goods and other merchandise. 

Quite a tonnage of Purina supple- 
ments and finished feeds in bags is 
hauled from Louisville and ware- 
housed locally. 

Serves All Patrons 

Despite the fact that he is con- 
stantly trying to get his customers 
to use finished feeds or Check-R- 
Mix grind and mix formulas, Mr. 
McCubbin is willing to do his best 
to serve all patrons, regardless of 
their feed needs. 

For instance, he has one customer 
who likes to feed shelled corn and 
supplements to his hogs. He buys 
both items from the Hardin County 
Milling Co. and has specified delivery 
dates. Likewise, if a farmer has some 
idea he wants to try out in feeding, 
Mr. McCubbin helps him carry it 
out, asks him to check results closely 
and then feed Purina on a test pro- 
gram, too, and compare results. In 
this way, farmers are able to judge 
for themselves which program to fol- 
low in the future. 

The equipment in the custom mill 
includes a Kelly Duplex hammermill, 
a Kelly Duplex 2-ton mixer, and also 
an older type 2-ton mixer. He also 
has a Seco molasses mixer, as he 
sells quite a bit of molasses in cattle, 
dairy and hog feeds. The older mixer 
is used principally to mix small loads 
of feed brought in by pickup trucks. 
The grind and mix rate here is 20¢ 
per cwt. 

Mr. McCubbin also has a route 
man who visits many farmers regu- 
larly, and who obtains many feed 
orders. This contact work with farm- 
ers helps a great deal in building ac- 
counts, he states, and discovering 
markets for extra item sales. 

In his retail salesroom, Mr. Mc- 
Cubbin has a 30 ft. long stepup wall 
display rack on which he has placed 
a considerable amount of merchan- 
dise. The customer finds bagged feed, 
fertilizer, poultry and livestock rem- 
edies, sprayers and farm chemicals 
on this long three-level display unit. 
The wall displays get merchandise 
off the floor and put it up where 
customers can see it better. More 
sales have resulted when merchan- 
dise is displayed on this wall unit, 
reports Mr. McCubbin. 

This dealer is one, too, who likes 
to get the small lot feed business, 
as well as the one to 5-ton orders. 
He has an eight-bin wooden display 
rack for fast moving chicken, dog and 
other feed. There is a scale handy 
and paper bags, too, so that waiting 
on small lot customers can be speed- 
ed up. Because small lot customers 
pay more per pound than the 100 lb. 
bag or ton customer, this type of 
business is more profitable. 

The store has a seasonal display 
of package and bulk garden seeds 
and sells quite a poundage in this 
line. 


Mrs. McCubbin helps her husband 
with the office work and spends a 
great deal of time at the store. So 
with her assistance Mr. McCubbin 
is able to operate a business and al- 
so handle a full time educational pos- 
ition. 


SMALL LOT CUSTOMER—Mr. Mc- 


Cows’ Production Not 
Raised by Tranquilizer 
In South Dakota Test 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Several re- 
ports on the use of tranquilizers in 
clinical and laboratory investigations 
have indicated that one of the side 
effects was an increase in milk pro- 
duction of the treated animals, ac- 
cording to South Dakota State Col- 
lege researchers. Dr. H. H. Voelker, 
associate dairyman, and M. Fitzger- 
ald, former student, said three group 
trials were conducted with dairy ani- 
mals to further check the effects of 
tranquilizers. 

The first two involved milking 
cows, while the third concerned dairy 
calves. At low levels, the tranquilizer 
fed to cows showed no significant 
change in fnilk or butterfat produc- 
tion, while calves that received in- 
jections gained faster than controls. 


Fed Hydroxyzine 

In the first trial, nine cows were 
fed 8 mg. hydroxyzine (TranQ) daily 
in their grain rations. Nine other 
cows served as controls. The trial 
lasted 74 days. 

“There was not a significant dif- 
ference due to the tranquilizer when 
the pretreatment January production 
was compared to the treatment group 
or controls in February and March,” 
according to the researchers. “But- 
terfat percent did not appear to be 
influenced by the hydroxyzine.” 

In trial 2, “It did not appear that 
there were any marked differences 
in production for cows fed 16 or 32 
mg. hydroxyzine,” they said. “Daily 
milk weights showed no trends to 
indicate an influence when the tran- 
quilizer was added or removed from 
the ration. Butterfat did not appear 
to be influenced either.” 

Sixteen dairy calves averaging 
about 4% months of age were used 
to test the effects of injections of 
tetrahydrozoline. 

Calves that received the tranquil- 
izer at the .04 mg. per pound body 
weight level consumed 2.86 lb. feed 
per pound gain. Those at .08 mg. 
required 3.86 lb. feed per pound of 
gain. The controls consumed 4.25 Ib. 
feed per pound of gain. The 12 treat- 
ed calves gained an average of 34 
Ib., compared with 25 for the con- 
trols. 


Texas Firm Names 


Advertising Manager 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS — Jim 
Tyree, Baytown, has been named ad- 
vertising manager for Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches, manufac- 
turer of Lone Star feed and ferti- 
lizer, according to Tom Wright, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Tyree succeeds Gordon Riley 
as advertising manager. Mr. Riley, 
advertising and public relations di- 
rector for the firm since 1957, has 
been promoted to sales promotion 
manager. 

Mr. Tyree graduated from Texas 
A&M College with B.S. degrees in 
agricultural journalism and poultry 
science. Following two years active 
service in the U.S. Army, he joined 
Watt Publishing Co., Mt. Morris, IIl., 
as the assistant editor of Poultry 
Tribune, national poultry magazine. 
From Mt. Morris and agriculture, he 
went to Ft. Worth as an advertising- 
public relations assistant for Mid- 
Continent Supply Co. 


Suggestion Award 


FOREST PARK, ILL.—Eddie Vas- 
ser, of the Forest Park (Ill.) Feed 
Plant of Swift & Co., has been award- 
ed $110 as a result of his suggestion 
to improve pellet mill operations, 
S. M. Lorimor, manager, announced 
recently. Mr. Vasser is a bag packer. 

His suggestion involved an im- 
proved method of removing tramp 
metal from feeds to be pelleted to 
avoid feed contamination, improve 
die service, reduce maintenance costs 
and extend die and roller life. 
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customer. Note the display bin for i 
fast-moving feeds. 


Percentage of C 


WASHINGTON — Commercial! 
mixed feed comprised 28% of the 
grain and concentrate ration fed in | 
1959 to milk cows in dairy reporters’ | 
herds—roughly the same average per- 
centage that has prevailed since 1951 | 
and only slightly above the percent- 
ages recorded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 1945-1951. 

The estimated tonnage of commer- | 
cial mixed feed used in dairy rations 
on all U.S. milk-producing farms dur- 
ing 1959 was 5% million. This figure 
was derived by taking 28% (the | 
USDA dairy reporters’ average per- | 
centage) of the 19,803,000 tons of 
grain and concentrates fed milk cows 
on all U.S. farms last year. 

The 19.8 million tons of grain and | 
concentrates fed to milk cows in 1959 
was almost as much as in the year 
before, but was 1% less than the rec- 
ord high quantity fed in 1957. 

Since 1944, according to USDA rec- 
ords, the highest average percentage 
of commercial mixed feed as a dairy 
grain and concentrate ration com- 
ponent was 30%, the percentage in- 
dicated by dairy reporters for 1952. 
The lowest percentage, 25.7, was re- 
ported in 1949. 

Regional Differences 


The western and north Atlantic | 


regions, of course, use a far greater 
percentage of commercial mixed feed 
in their total concentrate ration than 
other regions. The commercial feed 
percentage reported by USDA co- 
operators in north Atlantic states for 
1959 was 56.8 and for the western 
states it) was 61.7. For other regions, 
the percentages were: East north 
central, 5.9; west north central, 11; 
south central, 37.5, and south At- 
lantic, 39.3. 

Milk producers in the grain deficit 
states, such as New York and the 
New England states, use a much 
larger percentage of commercial feed 
in their concentrate ration than do 
dairymen in the grain surplus states, 
such as those in the Corn Belt. 

According to USDA data, 94% of 
the total concentrate ration fed by 
milk producers in Vermont, for exam- 
ple, is composed of commercial mixed 
feed. In sharp contrast, North Dako- 
ta dairy reporters indicated that the 
average percentage in that state was 
only 1%. 


Arizona led western states with an | 


average of 88% of the total concen- 
trate ration being commercial feed. 
The lowest percentage reported for 
1959 by a western state—-Montana— 
was 13%. 


Composition of the dairy ration fed | 


milk cows in dairy reporters’ herds, 
on a national basis, was about the 
same last year as a year earlier. 
Corn, oats and commercial mixed 
dairy feed accounted for 84%. Com- 
ponent percentages were: Commer- 
cial mixed feed, 28%; corn, 34%; 
oats, 22%; barley and wheat mill- 
feeds, 3% each; soybeans and soy- 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER 


JOB — LONGER! 


For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, 

durable—ail steel corrosion-protected! For 

COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


ommercial Feed 


In Dairy Concentrate Still 28% 


cottonseed meal and 
each, and other 


bean meal, 2%; 
linseed meal, 1% 
feeds, 6%. 

USDA notes that farmers in the 
east north central and south central 
regions fed less grain and concen- 
trates to their milk cows last year 
than they did in 1958, but an increase 
from 1958 to 1959 was reported for 
all other sections of the U.S. 

Wisconsin, with 2,473,000 tons, led 
all states in the amount of grain and 
concentrates fed milk cows. Other 
leading states included New York, 
1,463,000 tons; Minnesota, 1,445,000 
tons; Pennsylvania, 1,116,000 tons, 
and Iowa, 1,006,000 tons. 
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INTRODUCING... 
A New High Quality 
PELLET DIE BY LENCO 


| For all popular types of pellet machines 


@ High Chrome-Alloy Steel 
@ Low Cost 


@ Micro Finished Holes 
@ Coarburized Heat Treat 


Write, wire or phone collect 


Lerberg Engineering Ca. 


The rate of grain and concentrates 
fed per milk cow was at a record ovens CALIFOR Phone: Edgewood 
(Turn to page 42) 
| 
| BETTER FEEDS BEGIN 


FORT WORTH, 


WITH “Ray Ewing SERVICE 


AND PRODUCTS _ 


TEXAS: 


Ry 


Cr: 


| 


Outstanding Nutritional Service combined 
with the unsurpassed quality of Ray Ewing 
products is your best assurance of 
producing the best in formulated feeds. 


Feeders, breeders and growers from coast 

to coast are getting top results with their 
quality feeds built around Ray Ewing Feeding 
Programs and Products. You can get a 
greater share of that feed business now. 

Use Ray Ewing tested and proven 


performance products. 


Free nutritional service, electronic formula 
computing and quick supply are as near 

as your phone. There’s a Ray Ewing trained 
representative serving your area. 

He is familiar with your local conditions 
and problems and is backed by the expert 
Ray Ewing Nutritional Service Staff. 


Write or phone today to have the 
Ray Ewing representative in your area call 


to help solve your feed problems. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


2690 East Foothill Boulevard, Pasadena, California 
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Hil 
| 20% Broiler-Layer Grade 18% Hi-N PR 
CAR NO. PROTEIN VIT. A/LB. FIBRE | CAR NO. PROTEIN VIT. A/LB. CAR NO. PROTE 
LCL 204 165,000 PENN 257368 187 136,000 PRR 22641 17. 
LCL 20.1 161,000 19.4 PENN 255643 19.8 135,300 21.5 aT 13? 5 17. 
LCL 20.5 169,000 18.6 PRR 257382 18.6 141,000 21.7 622 17. 
LCL 20.5 169,000 18.8 PRR 257329 18.4 141,000 22.4 CO 11083 17. 
LCL 20.4 —«161,000 18.6 PA 257334 185 135,000 - 23.0 7567 17. 
LCL 20.4 164,000 18.2 PENN 257368 19.3 147,000 228 a pose 17. 
LCL 20.1 177,000 18.8 UP 1976 19.2 133,700 21.6 - 3 a 17. 
LCL 20.5 211,000 += «18.4 PRR 256221 184 139000 219 ONON 9067 17. 
LCL 20.4 177,000 18.4 PRR 257382 19.3 141,000 22.0 UP 185353 17. 
Hi) LCL 205 177,000 18.6 PENN 255267 190 143,000 216 CNW 85756 17 
|| ee 20.5 177,000 184 PENN 257334 186 141,000 227 IC 30521 17 
LCL 20.5 202,000 18.4 PENN 257382 18.7 141,000 22.7 14672 18 
Hi | LCL 20.7 186,000 19.6 PRR 256227 18.8 145,000 23.0 &O 14188 17. 
HHI LCL 20.5 186,000 18.8 PENN 255503 19.5 141,000 21.4 ~¥ 515363 17.4 
| LCL 20.5 194,000 18.3 PA 255503 19.1 132,000 22.9 C 23065 17. 
“A pleasure to s 
| ‘Metabolizable energy is "We couldn’t ask for more in the their performan 
| 80% higher” way of service” In manufacturing a 
| We use 20% because its metabolizable energy We couldn't ask for more in the way of service, a _- "We ha 
| higher than 17%. hes more ailabl than we get from National. We can always get factors contained 
| o — the grade we want, and it’s here on the siding and alter 
| carotene and contributes a higher level of pig- when we need it. We never worry about Na- ee aa pon _ 
H} mentation and unknown growth factors. ce oy waht schedule, or about the quality ably for their perfor 
| e ‘alf 
i} Mr. Dewey R. SANDERSON, JR. " Mr. R. T. Dr product. 
| Sanderson Bros. Farms J. McKenny Willis & Son 
| Laurel, Miss. Easton, Md. 
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House of Higher Quality” 


ATING & MILLING CO. GENL SALES OFFICE: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


20% Broiler-Layer Grade 


CAR NO. PROTEIN ViT. A/LB. FIBRE 
PRR 257329 21.1 172,000 18.9 
AA 122 21.9 165,000 18.7 


PENN 256227 20.9 163,000 19.5 
PENN 256202 22.2 159,000 19.8 


UP 11360 21.2 163,000 18.4 
PA 255503 21.8 164,000 19.9 
UP 11148 21.4 163,000 20.0 
WAB 30182 20.7 164,700 19.9 
PA 255503 20.8 165,000 19.8 
UP 11765 20.4 162,500 19.4 


PENN 255176 20.6 163,000 19,7 
PENN 256277 20.9 160,700 19.9 
PENN 256202 21.0 165,000 19.5 
PENN 257329 20.9 161,000 19.8 
PA 256229 20.8 159,000 18.7 


"We've used National for 
a long time” 


National seems to care more about its product, 
take more pains to insure quality. We're proud 
of our product, too, and feel it’s worthwhile to 
use only the best quality alfalfa. We've used 
National for a long time. 


Mr. Jack T. HARRISON 
A. W. Perdue & Son 
Salisbury, Md. 


A L E D Ss i| Hil 


||| 20% Broiler-Layer Grade 
CAR NO. PROTEIN _VIT. A/LB. FIBRE 
M&StL 5200 204 161,000 «188 
Hl NC&StL 22170 20.4 169,000 18.6 
HHH PLE 5200 20.4 161,000 19.1 
HH IHB 10786 20.4 169,000 18.4 
Wi GM&0 5156 20.4 161,000 19.2 
Will UP 191061 20.3 177,000 18.8 
TNO 62043 20.5 177,000 18.6 
HHH AA 393 20.6 169,000 18.6 
HW] MP 35417 20.3 169,000 19.2 
Hl CNW 142836 20.5 186,000 19.2 
| 26483 205 194,000 
WA IC 31343 20.4 186,000 19.3 
Hil C&EI 65202 20.5 194,000 19.4 
] MP 93417 20.5 177,000 18.8 
Hi ATSF 30441 20.4 194,000 19.2 


“We can’t afford to take chances 
on ingredients” 


Our industry is very competitive, and in the 
long run the only way we can hold our position 
is through the performance of our feeds. That's 


dients. We've always been able to count on the 
quality of National dehydrated alfalfa. 


Dr. KENNETH C. LAURENT 
Marbut Milling Co. 
Augusta, Ga. 


HHI} why we can’t afford to take chances on ingre- 


all Natior a] 


Protein and Carrot 


.boliz able emere aud unidentified crowth fa: 
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Hach shipment 20: 


National's contribution to higher efficiency 
feeds has been the development of higher 
quality products. If your feeds are now ready 
to step up in quality and performance, 
specify National Dehydrated Alfalfa. 
Book your requirements with the assurance 
that the Nation's highest quality alfalfa 
will be on hand when you need it. Call any 
National terminal (see map). 


“a Basic ingredient at its very Best” 


Aeeil 1040.43 
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_ @ means greater benefits for the feed dollar, mor ‘fas 
e means shorter haul of fresher product... 
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TABLE 1. Grain and Other Concentrates Fed to Milk Cows on Farms Where Milk or 
Cream Was Sold and on Farms Where Milk Was Produced for Home Use Only, 
by States, 1959' 
On farms where 
Om farms where milk or cream On all farms where 
State was produced for 
a was sold heme use milk was produced 
00 
Pounds — 1,000 tons Pounds 1,000 tons Pounds 1,000 tons 
2,2h0 9 1,480 2,180 105 
Be Be cocccvcees 2 1,890 48 1,300 2 1,870 50 
29 1,990 257 1,350 1 1,980 258 
2, 115 1,520 2 2,410 117 
Bs Be a 2,400 18 1,450 1 2,470 19 
EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell sells so well Geta cocccccass 2 2,440 111 1,550 2 2,410 13 
becouse poultrymen have learned that prop- 2, 1,452 1,450 u 2,330 1,463 
erly fed soft, reef shell can help their hens Be Je sevceccces Bt 2,640 175 1,560 3 2,610 178 
turn out up to 24 better-quality eggs a year. PO. 2, 1,087 2,400 1,116 
costs only a nickel per yeor per bird to feed EGGSHELL BRAND. | > 
These facts help make highly-digestible EGGSHELL BRAND the best- b 32 2,330 585 1,630 17 2,300 562 
seller it is. 32 2,260 728 1,520 2k 2,220 752 
2,200 196 1,470 16 2,180 812 
| 28 2,260 2,469 1,350 4 2,260 2,473 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 2, "982 6h0 2,220 1006 
seal 1,870 621 1,390 1,820 670 
@ product | of : oy 1,690 252 1,250 9 1,670 261 
~ 1,570 204 1,170 3 1,550 22 
3 1,780 1,380 17 1,750 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND . 31.5 2,006 4,098 1,2 126 1,960 4 22h 
33 2,250 32 1,510 1 2,200 33 
2,320 1,470 1 2,260 257 
32 1,880 273 1,280 50 1,760 323 
2 1,510 8 1,100 a 1,420 1g 
% 2,000 a 1, 380 97 1,750 308 
1,940 80 1,240 1,650 116 
47 2,2k0 182 1,390 82 1,880 
n 4,270 1,890 3L__3,910 4% 
41.0 2,338 1,527 1, 365 2,076 1,8 
33 1,610 1,260 75 1,540 
49 1,870 155 1, 360 104 1,630 259 
8 1,620 223 1,170 104 1,440 327 
43 1,79” 168 1,330 1,600 227 
a6 1,680 143 1,080 56 1,450 199 
1,910 262 1,350 43 1,800 305 
48 2,270 523 1,640 162 2,080 68> 
42.6 1,825 671 1,680 2,900 
1,530 1,010 5 1,570 | 
a 1,580 162 1,040 5 1,550 167 
2k 1,420 22 960 2 1,370 2 
29 1,920 115 1,400 9 1,870 126 
Ps) 1,550 28 1,030 7 1,410 5 
2u 2,160 52 1,280 3 2,080 55 
22 1, 700 80 1,080 4 1,660 Sle 
19 1,370 9 660 1 1,250 10 
2 1,950 226 1,190 n 1,890 237 
26 1,660 138 1,080 7 1,620 145 
25 2,260 78 1,260 16 __ 2,2 
26.8 1,979 1,870 1,149 70 1,929 1,940 
3.6 2,129 18, 462 1,353 1,342 2,050 19,803 
| 2/ Includes grain, millfeeds, and other concentrates. 
100% | 
° 
IN-LINE TABLE 2. Individual Feeds as Percentage of the Total Concentrate Ration Fed 
OPERATION to Milk Cows in Herds Kept by Dairy Reporters, by States, 1959' 
(Per cent) 
Oil seeds and 
State Guall oil-seed meals ec. 
and Corn Cotton-| Cot-| Lin- | Soyb other 
division Oats | Barley| Wheat | seed | ton | seed jor S$. B. 
FAST, AUTOMATIC, IN-MOTION | neal meal | meal wed 
1 - - - - - 
‘ . - - - - - - - - - 92 8 
- - - - - - 1 - 87 
18 1 1 - - - 1 1 2 61 6 
4 3 - - - - 3 - 1 61 9 
WITH NEW 21 3 1 - - : 3 1 2 z 5 
| 14.9 1.6 -7 - - - 1.6 8 1.6 56.8 6.3 
19 1 - - 2 - 
19 1 2 1 7 5 
28 1 1 2 2 7 1 
} 3 2 - - - - + - 1 6 3 
Items SO to 200 Lbs., Items 5 to SO Lbs., 35.2 7 2.5 5.9 3.1 
to 40 per min. to 40 per min. r = > 
- - 2 - 1 5 2 
8 2 - 1 3 8 5 
19 12 1 - - - 1 - - 1 1 
: 2 - - 1 - 2 5 5 
Get 100% in-line checkweighing with these new Toledos! Checkweigh 17 6 - a 2 . 1 10 1k 
| 2 - - - 
bags, cartons, packages, parts and pieces automatically. You'll save | 
time, labor and material . . . keep weights consistent . . . build cus- 7 - T - 
13 5) 1 - - - 2 1 25 
tomer goodwill. | 7 10 1 1 1 1 2 - 3 35 6 : 
Designed with continuous-running motorized conveyor on the weigh 14 2 3 2 5 
12 2 6 3 1 2 1 
section, these Checkweighers fit readily into conveyor lines... are | 7 2 56 
accurate to one part in 3,000. Available with remote zone indication | - = = + z = 1 = 2 
7.7 &.5 -7 1.7 2 1.8 +2 2.2 9.3 17.2 
stations for continuous visual check, magnetic counters to accumulate T i t 
Now is the time to check into Toledo Checkweighers for your opera- | a 2 1 . 3 o 1 1 : 7 1 2 
Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. Tex. 14 1 - - 53 8 
S. Cent. | 34.3 6.1 2.2 4.8 12.4 2 37.5 6.1 
| Mont. .... - 3e Le 3 3 
Toledo Automatic Bulk Weighing . . . net weight listing and tota | Idaho....+ 3 8 - - - 
| colo. ....]20 12 2 2 1 - 1 3 a 10 
Get accurate net weight listing and totaling 3 > 88 
of bulk materials going into truck or carload - 46 3 7 
1utomatic. You save 2 2 t - 2 - 1 1 - 8 
time, control costs and 2.8 7.6 12.3 1.3 AG -6 6 +1 3-5 61.7 8.2 
reduce claims. The 33.7 21.6 3.0 5 ) 2 -7 2.0 +2 2.7 26.5 6.0 
Toledo control console 1/ Based oa reports of ratiors fed on May 1 and November 1. Several minor States not shown 
which interlocks all separately are included in regional and U. S. averages. 


elements of the system, 
may be remotely lo 
cated for operating con- 
venience. Ask for Bul- 
letin 2490. 


TOLEDO’ 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 


high in 1959. The average amount per | age of 31.8 Ib. of grain and concen- 
cow for the year was 2,050 Ilb.—2% trates per hundredweight of milk 
above the previous high set a year | produced during 1959. This compared 
earlier. The quantity fed per milk | with 31.6 lb. for each of the two 
cow in 1959 ranged from 2328 Ib. in | previous years. 
the north Atlantic region to 1,680 Ib. USDA reports that homegrown 
in the south central region. feeds accounted for 51% of the total 
Farmers reported feeding an aver- | grain and concentrates fed milk cows 


| 
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Co.; Jack Gelder, Albers Milling Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., and Pat Driscoll, 
Albers Milling Co., Portland; third picture, Dick Khuener, Oregon Fescue 
Commission, Portland; Fenn Emerson, Chas. H. Lilly Co., Albany, Ore., and 
Leo Westerbeck, Western Condensing, Seattle. 


OREGON FEED MEETING—Shown visiting during the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. convention are (left to right): First picture, Clayt Russell, 
Merck & Co., Beaverton, Ore.; Bob Thorington, Swift & Co., Portland, and 
Duke West, Swift & Co., Portland; second picture, Jack White, Morton Salt 


in dairy reporters’ herds—1% above 
1958 and 2% above 1957. The propor- 
tion of the total concentrate ration 
homegrown edged up from 1958 in 
the areas east of the Mississippi River 
and in the South, but dropped in the 
west north central states and in the 
West. Homegrown feeds predomi- 
nated in the heavy grain-producing 
Midwest. 

The cost of grain and concentrates 
fed milk cows was the same in 1959 
as it was in 1958—$2.89 cwt. Dairy 
product-feed price ratios were more 
favorable in 1959 than in 1958. The 
milk-feed price ratio for all of the 
U.S. averaged 1.42 and equaled the 
record high set in 1945. 


$100-a-Plate Dinner 
Set for Fund Drive 


GEORGETOWN, DEL.—Goals and 
dates for the annual poultry indus- 
try fund drive and $100-a-plate din- 
ner this year have been determined, 
according to Webb Cassell, Salisbury, 
president, Delmarva Poultry Indus- 
try, Inc., peninsula poultry associa- 
tion. 

The peninsula is one of the largest 
poultry-producing areas in the world. 
Mr. Cassell said that DPI officers 
and directors had decided on the 
same fund goal as last year, $125,000. 

This money is used each year to 
promote and sell more chickens from 
Delmarva in the area’s primary mar- 
kets in the East, and also for indus- 
try-improvement studies and _ re- 
search. Last year 2,410 individuals 
and firms subscribed a total of $120,- 
000 toward the 1959 goal of $125,000. 

Date of the annual dinner climax- 
ing the fund drive has been changed 
from the usual May date to June 18, 
Mr. Cassell reported. It will be held 
in Salisbury as usual, but the date 
has been changed so that it can be 
held the evening of the last day 
of the Delmarva Chicken Festival. 

General chairman for the fund 
drive is Jim Davis, Seaford, vice 
president of DPI. In charge of Mary- 
land fund drive activities is Sheldon 
Chandler, Jr., Berlin, Md. Calvin 
Palmer, Pocomoke City, is heading up 
Virginia's fund drive group, and Wil- 
liam Stevens of Bridgeville is chair- 
man of the Delaware efforts. 


Murphy Ups Activity 
In Sales, Promotion 


BURLINGTON, WIS. — Murphy 
Products Co. has launched “the most 
complete and inclusive sales and pro- 
motional program in company his- 
tory,” according to Dr. Robert Spit- 
zer, president of the feed manufac- 
turing firm. 

The Murphy “Grow for Dough” 
program features product informa- 
tion, product promotions, backed by 
point-of-purchase materials, heavy di- 
rect mail schedules and a series of 
dealer meetings, said Dr. Spitzer. In- 


1007 Washington St Louis Mo 


tensive consumer advertising and 
stepped-up booking activity support 
the marketing drive, he added. 

Dr. Spitzer said that Murphy rea- 
lized that 1960 “would be a difficult 
year for farmers in many ways, par- 
ticularly for livestock and poultry 


raisers.” He noted the “wait and see” 
attitude on the part of many. 

L. J. Warren, Murphy vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
voiced the company’s belief that with 
a plentiful supply of corn and oats in 
the grain belt and improved manage- 


ment methods, farm production costs 
could be reduced enough to show a 
profit. 

“In short, we believe that farmers 
can ‘grow for dough’ in 1960, and 
that phrase became our marketing 
theme,” Mr. Warren explained. 


They’re weighing future 
prospects = « « Jerry Hinshaw and his 


staff at Springdale, Arkansas are recording the per- 
formance under their conditions of promising crosses 
from the Arbor Acres home farm. Other Arbor Acres 
branches in every important broiler area are doing the 
same job. For the Arbor Acres cross testing program 
only begins at Glastonbury. Your Arbor Acres branch, 
besides selling and servicing today’s most popular 
broiler female, spends an important part of its time 
field testing new birds. To our genetic staff at Glaston- 
bury these records obtained in your area are the most 
important facts of all — facts which may lead to an 
even better bird. If your broilers come from Arbor Acres 
pullets crossed with a proven male, you could be the 
first to benefit. 


for better business 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. © Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Skowhegan, Me. « Carthage, Miss. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. ¢ Thorntown, ind. « Tenaha, Tex. « Aprilia, Italy 
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Pendleton Grain Growers to Put New 
Feed Mill Units into Operation Soon 


By JOHN R. ULRICH 
Special Correspondent 


PENDLETON, ORE. — All milling 
units of the new Pendleton Grain 
Growers feed mill near Hermiston, 
Ore., will be in operation soon, James 
Hill, Jr.. PGG manager, informed the 
cooperative’s membership at its an- 
nual meeting. 

The mill is located at “Feedville, 
U.S.A...” a 400-acre agri-industrial 
site three miles south of Herm’'ston, 
Ore., in the western portion of Uma- 
tilla County, one of the nation’s top 
wheat producing counties. 

The new mill represents an in- 
vestment of $1 million. A forage mill 
with hay chopper and wafering and 
pelleting equipment has been oper- 
ating on the site for two years. 

“This investment represents a 
large new potential for your com- 
pany,” Mr. Hill told the members, 
“and offers growth and diversification 
not only for PGG but for our people 
and our area.” 

The firm's annual report for 1959 
shows that feed mill tonnage was 
32,088 at the old Hermiston mill tak- 
en over 10 years ago and 12,204 at 
the newer forage mill. This total of 
more than 44,000 tons is more than 
10 times what the firm's milling vol- 
ume was when it took over the Her- 
miston mill. PGG expects to increase 
its tonnage at a rate of 7,000 tons 
a year for the next three years. 


80 Tons an Hour 

As to the new mill itself—it has a 
mixing capacity of 30 tons an hour 
and can process mash forms at the 
rate of 20 tons an hour. There is suf- 
ficient space in the 200-ft. high struc- 
ture to permit increasing the mash 
processing capacity to 30 tons. 


The mill's capacity will be deliv- 
ered 80% by bulk, but automatic bag- 
ging scales and sewing belts can han- 
die the other 20% of the capacity at 
the rate of 25 tons an hour, Mr. Hill 
said. 

Bin storage space is provided for 
each milling function—grinders and 
rollers, 36,000 bu. storage; mixing sys- 
tem, 54,000; molasses blender and 
pellet mill, 14,000, and the packer 
and bagging scale bin has an 8,000- 
bu. capacity. Total bin space totals 
257,510 bu: The mill has 71 bins 
which are serviced by five receiving 
and transfer legs designed to carry 
capacities in excess of that needed in 
order to avoid delays. 

The grain drier is operated as a 
separate unit and has a capacity of 
600 bu. an hour. Natural gas fires 
two boilers for the mill and the grain 
drier but there are 124 electric mo- 
tors in the combined Feedville plants. 
Total horsepower at Feedville is now 
1,600. 

Push-Button Equipment 


The latest in push-button equip- 
ment performs the mixing functions 
and the mill can handle up to 64 in- 
gredients in a single mix. The equip- 
ment is designed to incorporate 
changes in formula without loss of 
time. Combinations are controlled by 
actual weighing of the ingredients. 
One hundred formulas on a 4-ton ba- 
sis can be handled as efficiently as 
one 400-ton formula, Mr. Hill noted. 

The mill is served by a rail spur 
off the main line of the Union Pa- 
cific less than a mile away and by 
a hardtop road connecting to main 
highways in all directions. Two 50- 
ton truck scales are on the site and 
can weigh loads 60 ft. long and gross- 


HAY SHEDS—Two of six hay storage sheds are shown here. PGG has enor- 
mous storage facilities for hay to produce its “hayfers” and pellets at forage 
mill. 


FIRST INSTALLATION—Pellets and wafers are produced in PGG’s two- 
year-old forage mill, first installation on the 400-acre agri-industrial site 


three miles south of Hermiston, Ore. 


GIANT — Pendleton Grain Growers new feed mill at “Feedville, U.S.A.” 
dwarfs the two-year-old forage mill behind it. Bulk bin is on side nearest 
camera. Forage mill will be interconnected with feed mill when installation 


is completed and operating. 


ing the largest loads permitted on 
Pacific Northwest highways. 

The mill contractor was Hogenson 
Construction Co., Minneapolis. Rob- 
ert Hohn, Spokane, Wash., consult- 
ing engineer, did preliminary design 
work, and over-all supervision for 
PGG was by R. M. Russ McKennon, 
feed and seed division manager. The 
mill, started in May, 1959, will take 
just under a year to complete. 

Mr. Hill estimates that by 1953, 
the plant will mill 60,000 tons of fin- 
ished feed annually. This capacity 
will use 1,200,000 bu. of local grain, 
8,000 tons of hay or other roughages, 
3,000 tons of molasses, 10,000 tons of 
concentrates (Purina) and 3,000 tons 
of miscellaneous ingredients. 

He estimates that retail value of 
the feed will be more than $3,500,000. 

The new mill is the culmination of 
a major program to market Umatilla 
County agricultural products through 
meat animals, it was noted. The pro- 
gram got under way in 1950 after a 
study revealed that “over a period of 
some 20 years our number 9ne agri- 
cultural industry in the Pacific 
Northwest—wheat—had come to find 
that it (a) had lost ground in the 
cereal-food market, (b) had missed 
its share of the growing meat ani- 
mal markets in the area, (c) was al- 
most solely dependent on government 
price programs, and (d) had no fu- 
ture plan or program (independent 


of government action) for changing 
this picture.” 
Livestock Operation 


These conclusions led to the estab- 
lishment of Federated Livestock 


(Turn to page 48) 


HAYFERS — Curtis Billings, forage 
foreman at PGG mill, right, shows 
visitor Russ Dorran, the “hayfers” 
produced at mill, Hayfers are a mix- 
ture of hay, grain, molasses and 
whatever concentrates are desired 
compressed to about one third their 
normal bulk. The new mill will be 
able to handle any desired combina- 
tion of ingredients for hayfers and 
for pellets which have also been pro- 
duced at the forage mill. 


70 FORAGE PLANT 


CROSS SECTION—Here’s a cross section of PGG’s new feed mill near Her- 
miston, Ore. Structure stands 200 ft. high and provides 71 bins served by five 
receiving and transfer legs. Mixing capacity is 30 tons per hour and the mill 
can process the mixed mash at the rate of 20 tons per hour. 
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The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 


New 


antibiotic silage preservative! 


new selling opportunity for you! 


This spring, the exciting Silotracin 
story is appearing, via ads, in 9 farm 
magazines with a total circulation of 
over 1,400,000. It is reaching all the 
agricultural leaders as well, via a spe- 
cial four-page “educational insert.” This 
is available to you for distribution to 
your customers. And the Silotracin 
story is in a highly informative farmer 
folder, also available to you for mailing 
to your customers. In short, your cus- 
tomers have the word. It’s Silotracin. 

Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects the 
protein value of forage crops and stops 
offensive odors. It does all this antibio- 
tically. At low cost to your customers. 
At a nice profit to you. 


It’s easy to use. Good results can be 
expected every time in all types of silos. 
Applied directly to the forage, it’s a 
complete preservative by itself. No ad- 
ditives called for. It is non-corrosive, 
cannot harm machinery or equipment. 
It’s completely safe for humans and 
animals. There is no antibiotic left in 
the finished silage. None can appear in 
the milk. 


This spring, sell the antibiotic con- 
cept of preserving silage. Stock up on 
Silotracin now. It comes in two forms 
— ready-to-use and concentrate. Your 
customers have the word — you have 


_ the selling opportunity. Write for full 


particulars, literature and samples. 
Write Animal Nutrition Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SILOTRACIN 


MORE 


great product to do,business with! 


4 
new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
4 = 
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insist STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


. 


TELEPHONE ond o. 248 


December 23, 1959 


er 


t lly to improve the ability ¢ our breed 


inua 
profitable characte teristics to i 
we empio the latest 


our breeding program que 
{omuno~ -genetics- The results in 
t 


LEP:CO 


s What's Inside the 


| 
r 
| 
eae 
mr. Charles Davidson, president 
stone Mountain crit Company > Ince 
Lithonia, ceorgia a 
pear Mr. Davids oe 
our 
mal 
In 
both populat 
growth, feed conversion, liva 
have been gratifying» and the end to the improv Bs 
expect is nowhere in sight. 
The fact that we insist om Stonemo cranite crit being gailable i 
to our flocks will, of course, be of special interest *° you. 
We find that stonemo helps puild strong» healthy gizzards, im- 
proves digestion and thereby aids feed conversion waich is 8° : 
important in our program. : 
We and many other preeders We know are extremely pleased with : 
the results obtained with Stonemo.- 4 
sincerely yours, 4 
. Lloyd E- Peterson, president 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM Pes 
a? 
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important our program” 
says Lloyd E. Peterson 


Lloyd E. Peterson is another of our rh 
leading breeders who has proved that é 


" —nothing else does so much for so little 
eu as Stonemo Granite Grit. 
.. Stonemo builds strong, healthy giz- 


zards, rids them of litter and feathers, 
grinds feed finer to produce better feed 
conversion ... reducing production 
costs. 


Why don’t you take advantage of the 
many benefits offered by — Research 
Proved — Industry Approved — 
Stonemo Granite Grit. 


adding to his supply of 


blood antigens, enough to test 
more than one million birds. 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM - DECATUR. ARKANSAS This form of breeding research 
e @ _ which correlates blood types 
eeee | with performance characteristics 
ie") | was pioneered by Peterson 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM - DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
6 
: e@eee 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM - DECATUR. ARKANSS 
i Vice President, examining a 
7] s 


TUR, ARKANSAS 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. ¢ Lithonia, Georgia 


Gizzerd. that Counts 


| | 
| 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Mernbers: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


 Jfewan5ce OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 


AUTOMATED — Control panel for 
automatic mixing system permits 
new PGG feed mill to handle “100 
formulas on a 4-ton basis as efficient- 
ly as one 400-ton formula.” 


for DRIVEWAYS 10 to 15 FEET WIDE 
Exclusive features provide faster, safer and more efficient 
unloading of trucks. Designed to permit maximum use of 
driveway heights with no obstructions. Smooth operation. 
Write for Literature 


POUND CRADLE 
LOAD CAPACITY 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


Corp. in 1955. PGG owns the voting 
stock, provides general management 


CORPORATION 


“Tt wasn't there last year!”’ 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry affords. 


This expansion of our facilities is one more 
step in our constant efforts to provide 

our customers with the best in quality 
and service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


services, and places its extensive 
grain facilities, feed mills, equipment 
and knowledge behind Federated’s 


operation. 

“The main purpose of Federated 
from the beginning,” according to 
Mr. Hill, “has been to serve as a 


leading commercial and economic 
demonstration unit. By so doing, Fed- 
erated expects to prove the sound- 
ness of livestock feeding operations 
in eastern Oregon, encourage indi- 
vidual feeder development in the area 
and act as a catalytic agent in the 
rapid and full development of live- 
stock feeding in the Pacific North- 
west as a means of solving its eco- 
nomic problems. The idea is to en- 
courage the individual to act for him- 
self and his industry.” 

During the period 1949-59, PGG’s 
feed and seed sales increased 6.2 
times from $615,700 to $3,806,800. 


USDA to Permit Early 
Delivery of 1958 Oats 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced March 
21 that farmers will be permitted to 
deliver 1958-crop farm-stored oats 
now under reseal support loans prior 
to the April 30 price-support loan 
maturity date. A similar action was 
taken Jan. 29 for 1957-crop oats now 
under extended reseal. 

Department officials stated that 
this latest action permitting early 
delivery will enable a more orderly 
movement in the takeover. At the 
same time, with oats supply-demand 
conditions presently favorable, it pro- 
vides an opportunity for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to dispose of 
price-support acquired stocks of oats. 
The 1959-crop of oats was the small- 
est since 1939 and the demand has 
been strong in recent months. 

Farmers will receive the full stor- 
age payment for the year’s reseal 
period even though the resealed oats 
are delivered prior to the loan matur- 
ity date. This storage payment is 12¢ 
bu. Delivery of the oats pays the 
nonrecourse support loan in full. 

Most of the 29.9 million bushels of 
1958-crop oats now under reseal is 
in Minnesota, 9.6 million bushels; 
North Dakota, 5.8 million bushels, 
and 10.4 million bushels in South 
Dakota. Extension of reseal for an- 
other year is being permitted in these 
three states. The remaining 4.1 mil- 
lion bushels of resealed 1958-crop 
oats is in 13 other states. 


Kansas Formula Feed 
President Is Installed 


KANSAS CITY — Larry W. Youn- 
kin has been installed as president 
of the Kansas Formula Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Mr. Younkin is a sales manager 
for the Supersweet Feeds division of 
International Milling Co., and makes 
his headquarters at the firm’s plant 
in Salina, Kansas. 

The Kansas association has as its 
members most of the major feed 
companies operating plants in the 
state. 


MARCO 
MOLASSES 


Best quality, high sugar 
content, Untampered 
booked to your 


req 


Call collect anytime for 
quotations — MA 6-2803 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 8 ° FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


4 
¥ 
Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. => 
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3,650,000 BUSHELS OF REASONS 
\ | AW 
ALWAYS MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS ' Vy oN 


SY 


Fermentation Product from Corn 


This makes SOLULAC the richest source of unidentified 
growth factors. This means you get more feed value 

for your feed ingredient dollar. And today, more than 
ever, you can’t skimp on growth factors in your feed and 
still maintain quality. Distillers Feed Research Council 
has on file many years’ records of research tests, 
conducted at leading universities and colleges. These 
tests prove that unidentified growth factors are 
fundamental to good feedlot performance.* Because feed 
sales are made on a history of good feedlot performance, 
it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed formulas. 
It’s your most economical source of unidentified growth 
factors . . . guaranteed free flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags 
or bulk carloads . . . available 52 weeks a year. 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROC 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Primary Fermentation Pre fucts 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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PURE CRUSHED 


OVSTER SWELL 


FOR POULTRY 
OVSTER 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 


A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 
always make a good profit. Here are impor- 


tant reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an Ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry’raisers get top 


production of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 


carbonate, kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 
Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 


you, and assures you repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute 


for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It's a sure- 


fire volume and profit builder. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


for bigger profits 
Faster gains, better feed conversion and 


finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 
mers will use to measure the worth of the 


feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 


the “Sea Power” 


ingredients to work for you by supple- 


menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,,, B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 


Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 
help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


R. PARK,.INC. 


Merck Expenditures 
For Research at High 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Research and de- 
velopment expenditures by Merck & 
Co., Inc., reached a new company 
high of $18.6 million last year, Van- 
nevar Bush, board chairman, and 
John T. Connor, president, announced 
in the 1959 annual report to Merck 
stockholders. 

“As a result,” they said, “research 
and development expenditures by the 
company over the past 10 years now 
amount to $119 million.” 

They also reported that research 
activities “will be continued at an 
even higher level to afford a steady 
flow of new and improved Merck 
products in the medical and other 
fields, with resultant benefits to both 
the company and the public.” 

As previously reported, Merck’s 
consolidated net sales totaled $216,- 
913,000 in 1959, up 5%. Consolidated 
net income increased 8% to $29,- 
988,000. 

In a review of research activities, 
the report noted that the “search for 
agents useful in the treatment of 
animal diseases involved a large 
screening and synthetic program dur- 
ing the year. Several leads were un- 
covered, and some derivatives are 
currently undergoing field trials to 
determine their efficacy under condi- 
tions of actual use. 

“Among them,” the report says, “is 
a new coccidiostat derived from a 
class of compounds never before used 
for this purpose.” 

In a report on chemical division 
activities, it is noted that sales of 
agricultural products “were adverse- 
ly affected by increased competition 
in coccidiostats used in treating a 
serious poultry disease. Depressed 
poultry prices and reduced production 
by the broiler industry were addi- 
tional handicaps on sales of Merck 
agricultural products. At the year- 
end, poultry prices firmed up and 
are expected to be more favorable in 
1960.” 


Ross Machine Firm 


Announces Cooler 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A new line of 
pellet cooling and scalping equipment 
is being introduced by Ross Machine 
& Mill Supply, Inc., according to P. 
J. Montgomery, president. 

The new patented unit, called the 
“T-R Cascade Cooler and Scalper,” 
offers “numerous advantages,” Mr. 
Montgomery said. 

“The pellets flow over a series of 
triangular cascades arranged within 
the cooler body,” he explained. ‘“The 
cascades are made of perforated met- 
al sheets and excessive dust is im- 
mediately removed by the exhaust 
system. The pellets are inverted reg- 
ularly and therefore complete, even 
cooling is obtained. The weight of 
the pellets is taken up by the cas- 
cades, eliminating any difficulty in 
discharging the dry pellets... 
Cleaning time and down time main- 
tenance are kept at a minimum... . 
The unit does not have to be full be- 
fore starting. .. . The discharge de- 
vice consists of a large shaker tray 
with three flaps which may be regu- 
lated at will.” 

The unit is presently to be made 
in sizes ranging from 1% to 6 tons 
per hour. Mr. Montgomery also an- 
nounced that special sizes can be ob- 
tained ranging up to 10 tons per hour 
in standard units. 


Ralph Beermann Runs 
For Nebraska Office 


DAKOTA CITY, NEB.—Ralph 
Beermann, Beermann Bros. Dehy, 
who is past president of the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn., has filed as 
a Republican candidate for congress- 
man from the third congressional dis- 
trict of Nebraska. 

Mr. Beermann explains that he 
came to the decision “after much de- 
liberation and several years of urg- 
ing.” 


| 
J. J. Keenan J. L. Griffith 


Vit-A-Way Announces 
Two Appointments 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — Appoint- 
ment of Jack L. Griffith to the new- 
ly-created position of animal nutri- 
tionist and technologist and James J. 
Keenan as district representative in 
the central states has been an- 
nounced by Frank J. Anderson, gen- 
eral manager of Vit-A-Way, Inc. 

Mr. Griffith received his B.S. de- 
gree in agriculture and his M.S. in 
dairying from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, where he also served as an 
instructor. He recently resigned his 
position as instructor in the chem- 
istry department of Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio, to accept his 
new post with Vit-A-Way. 

Mr. Keenan formerly was territory 
manager for National Oats Co. in 
East St. Louis, Ill. He received his 
education in agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and poultry genetics at the 
University of Minnesota. His terri- 
tory assignment will be Missouri, 
Illinois, Arkansas and eastern Kan- 


sas. 

Vit-A-Way, Inc., manufactures a 
line of patented mineral-vitamin for- 
tifiers and supplements. 


Louisiana Firm Picks 
Poultry Service Head 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Charles A. 
O’Neill has accepted a position _ 
Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc., 
manager of the 
poultry service de- 
partment. 

Prior to joining ~ 
Matthews, he 
served as mana- 
ger of the poultry 
service depart- 
ment for J. T. Gib- 
bons, Inc., for 20 
years. 

Mr. O'Neill has 
had more than 30 
years in the field 
serving as poultry specialist in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama. For 
the last 2% years, he has served in 
Central and South America, Mexico, 
Cuba and the Caribbean Islands. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing hy- 
drogenated animal 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, 


C, A. O'Neill 
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Nation’s Laying Flock 
To Decline Further; 
Egg Prices to Gain 


WASHINGTON—tThe nation’s lay- 
ing flock, 3% smaller than a year 
earlier on March 1, will decline fur- 
ther from last year as 1960 pro- 
gresses. 

Egg production, which on March 1 
was 6% below 1959, will remain be- 
low the year before, and soon the 
supply will decline seasonally. 

Prices received by producers for 
eggs in the last half of this year are 
likely to average noticeably higher 
than in the same 1959 period. 

Those are some of the egg indus- 
try trends seen by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as told in its 
March Poultry and Egg Situation re- 
port. 

Chick Reduction Continues 

Explaining the developments _ be- 
hind these trends, USDA said the 
further reduction in the nation’s lay- 
ing flock is expected because for the 
second successive year there is likely 
to be a significant cut in the number 
of chicks raised for laying flock re- 
placement. The cutback in hatchings 
of egg-type chicks so far this season 
is considerably greater than was in- 
dicated by producers’ early-February 
intentions to buy 9% fewer replace- 
ment chicks this year than last. 

In the last five months of 1959, 
USDA noted, hatchings fell 19% be- 
low the same period of 1958, in Janu- 
ary they were 33% below a year 
earlier, and in February they were 
down 38%. A sharp cut was indicated 
for March, too. 

Although hatchery output in the 
important hatching months of April 
and May is likely to be down from 
last year by smaller percentages, the 
number of chickens raised this year 
is virtually certain to be well below 


| 


GRAIN DRYING CONFERENCE—Compar-ng notes in 
first picture at the sixth annual Grain Drying and Stor- 
in Lubbock, Texas, are 
(left to right): Glen Perkins, Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
ticn Bureau, Chicago; Don Tusha, Panhandle Stee! Build- 
ings, Lubbock; Walter Blanton, Carrollton, president of 
the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., and Prof. W. F. Weiland, 


age Conference held recently 


vice president, 
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University of Nebraska agricultural engineer. Pictured 
in the shot at the right are new officers for the seventh 
annual Grain Drying and Storage Conference next year 
in Lubbock (left to right): F. N. Robinson, first vice pres- 
ident, Lubbock; Dr. Earl Collister, Plainview, new direc- 
tor; Fred W. Rabe, president, Dallas; Jack Brown, second 
Lubbock, and 
Lubbock. They will plan the 1961 conference. 


Bill Morrison, treasurer, 


last season. The 401 million chickens 
raised in 1959 were 7% fewer than 
in 1958 and, except for 1957, the few- 
est since records were begun in 1909 

USDA said reductions to date in 
hatchery activity are more uniformly 
distributed by regions than was indi- 
cated by the early February report 
of farmers’ intentions to purchase 
chicks. Western and south central 
states had intended slight increases, 
“which probably will not materialize, 
in view of the consistent cuts so far 
and the scant likelihood that egg 
prices in the remaining months of 
the hatching season will encourage 
hatchings.” 

Better Egg Prices Ahead 

USDA said egg production in the 
last half of this year may not be 
down fully as much as the laying 
flock, because of the likelihood of 
further increases in the rate of lay 


per bird. Nevertheless, egg produc- 
tion is expected to be down enough 


| to raise prices in the second half of 


1960 above those in the same period 
of 1959. 

USDA's report noted that the mid- 
February price to farmers of 28.9¢ 
per dozen was lowest for the month 
since 1942, but in early March prices 
were above the extreme lows of May- 
June, 1959 

Demand for eggs for storage has 
been strong, and in early March the 
Shell and frozen eggs in storage ex- 


ceeded last year’s count by an 
amount equivalent to about 20-25% 
of the season peak of 1959. A con- 


tinued strong storage demand will 
be necessary to sustain egg prices 
through the spring, the USDA report 
stated 

About 2% of current egg produc- 
tion has been diverted into dried egg 


product'on for school lunches and 
other eligible outlets by USDA's pur- 
chase program which began in early 
January. 


Cattlemen Get Credit 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK The Ar- 
kansas State Disaster Committee 
has approved emergency credit for 
cattlemen in Miller, Boone, Searcy, 


| Lafayette and Newton counties 


Because of the worst winter weath- 
er in more than 45 years, producers 
in these areas have been hard hit 
Extended cold and snow have reduced 
feed stocks to the lowest point in 
years, according to agricultural offi- 
cials 

Many farmers are expected to ap- 
ply for loans to purchase feed to last 
until the grazing season begins about 
April 15-20 


Who wants to cut drying costs? 


LET HEIL HELP YOU 
TAKE A “NEW LOOK” 
AT YOUR DRYING 


OPERATIONS 


Take a good hard look at the 
economics of your drying oper- 
ations, especially if you’re oper- 


ating many small units. 


Consider this: a 15,000-lb-per- 
hour Heil dryer, feeder and 
grinder costs about 30 percent 
less than two 6,000 or 7,500-Ib- 
per-hour units. You save initial 


investment, still get equal pro- 


duction capacity. 


But you save other ways, too. 
A single larger Heil dryer re- 
quires less floor space and horse- 
power to operate. You can esti- 
mate as much as a 10 percent 
saving in operating costs. 


an 


Make sense? Of course it does. 


Your Heil representative will be 
glad to look over your drying 
operations and help you take 
advantage of cost-cutting im- 
provements that a Heil dryer 


THE 


can offer. Call him soon. 


You do! 


HEIL co. 


3000 West Montana Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 


4 
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Sell this high-volume 
cattle market with 


YOUR BRAND 
NEW STRESS FEEDS 


Make these trouble-shooting beef feeds with high 


levels of Terramycin. 


Sell them as crumbles, pellets, cubes, meal or mineral 
supplements for use as a part of the feeding 


programs you now sell. 


Recommend them for potent protection against 


stress setbacks and disease. 


Now you can sell Stress Feeds with high 
levels of Terramycin... your own feed 
for your own profit ...to give potent 
help against stress setbacks and disease. 

They can be sold as part of your regu- 
lar feeding programs. 

And you can sell the same Stress Feed 
for two main uses: PREVENTION— 
when fed in small amounts... and 
DISEASE TREATMENT —when used at 
high levels. 

Stress Feeds can be made in a number 
of ways—all the way from a very low- 
cost expanded cereal carrier for the 
Terramycin ...toa high-energy, high- 
protein supplement fortified with extra 
vitamins, minerals, etc. 

Make your own brand of Stress Feeds 
in the forms that are best suited to your 
market. 

Then ask your Pfizer representative 
for complete details on why it will pay 
you to tie in with the powerful Pfizer 
Stress Feeds promotion ... ANOTHER 
of the famous Pfizer ‘‘umbrella’’ adver- 
tising campaigns that... sell the need 
to help you sell the feed. 


Here are the Claims You can Make for 


Your Brand of Stress Feeds with Terramycin 
Help prevent and treat: 

Many respiratory infections: Helps 
prevent and treat shipping fever, pneu- 
monia and bacterial complications 
associated with pneumonia. 

Bacterial diarrhea (scours) that can 
hit hard after stress conditions. 

Secondary infections* that follow on 
the heels of stress. 


*Caused by organisms susceptible to Terramycin. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 

6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 

1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 

5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Stress Feeds 


with potent Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINI 
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DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Corn Price Cycles 


Will corn prices go up or down? 
What are the chances that prices in 
July will be higher than in April? 
Will white corn prices go up more 
than prices for yellow? 

Over the past years, corn prices 
in July have been higher than in 
April about three years out of four. 


| 
| 


The years used in making th’s count 
were from 1933 through 1958. 


Corn prices have a strong seasonal 


price movement. They tend to be 
higher in the summer months and 
to decline during the fall harvest sea- 
son. To be sure, this pattern isn’t al- 
ways followed every year. To show 
this, we have prepared Exhibit 1. 
Here you can see what per cent of 


corn prices have 


Kansas 
changed from April to the following 
July, September and November since 
1933. 


times 


Here is how to read Exhibit 1: The 
first bar shows the changes from 
April to July in percentages. In the 
top part of the bar you will find 
“77%."" This means that during the 
26 years, 1933-1958, prices advanced 


Did you know that Shellbuilder 


provides ample calcium for less than 


Yes, that’s true! And I’ve heard 
that Shellbuilder is a rooster-booster, too! 


0 cents per hen, per year? 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


4 
| 
ial 


1305 Prairie Avenue + Houston, Texas 


EXHIBIT 1. Corn: Kansas Farm Price, 
Price Changes, 1933-1958 


Apr. 
to 
Sept. 
Apr. 
to 
Nov, 


77% of the years from April to July. 
In the middle part of the bar is “8%.” 
This means that 8% of the years corn 
prices were the same in mid-July 
as they were in mid-April of that 
year. The bottom part of the bar 
shows that prices went down 15% 
of the years from April to July. 

The second and third bars are read 
in the same manner. The second bar 
pictures price changes from April to 
the following September. The third 
bar changes from April to the follow- 
ing November. 

What will corn prices do this year? 
There is a fair chance that they will 
go up between now and July by about 
enough to pay storage costs. The 
1959 crop was a record and will con- 
tinue to press down on prices for 
some time. Some corn is reported to 
be wet, and, if it were to come on 
the market in volume as warm 
weather comes along, price advances 
would be less likely. 

The government program and how 


| government supplies are managed is 


the most important factor in the mar- 
ket. Government sales policy of ne- 
cessity changes from time to time to 
meet changing conditions. You should 
keep an eye on these announcements. 

White corn premiums over yellow 
have a fair chance of going another 


| 15@25¢ higher by mid-July. Most 


years when there have been higher 
premiums in the summer, they also 
were higher in March than they were 


| this year. However, the premium usu- 


ally is highest in July. Of course, 
white corn must be clean and in good 
condition to bring a premium because 
it is used for human food. 


in 


FEEDER SUPPLY OPENS 

CLEAR LAKE, IOWA—Jack Bri- 
mer recently opened Jack's Feeder 
Supply on Highway 18 west of Clear 
Lake. Refreshments were served in 
connection with Allied Mills’ dividend 
days. Services offered include feed 
milling, soil testing and making up 
complete rations for livestock. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
MOLASSES 


MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
887 11th Street Marion, lowe 
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To obtain optimum results from feeds, ac- 
curate methods must be employed in every 
phase of manufacturing; from the purchas- 
ing of micro-ingredients and drugs, to the 
; final product. Every step must be planned 
and executed with exactness. Established 
feed manufacturers have the personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and large capital nec- 
/ essary to execute this control. Most of 

them have the nutritional know-how 
’ “ gained from years of experience, and con- 
tinuing research. They formulate feeds 
a containing the latest and best advances for 
your poultry. They know how to select 
bulk ingredients and micro-nutrients 


Worid's Oldest and 


l_argest Specialists Mm 


Feed Fortification 


-ViaG 
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you depend on 


ESTABLISHED BRAND FEEDS 


which measure up to their high standards 
of quality. Then, too, they have the skilled 
personnel to operate every department. 


Highly competent scientists determine 
best formulas, dependable laboratory tech- 
nicians test effectiveness, and skilled op- 
erators mix finished feeds. Even their 
sales people are experts in recommending 
correct feeds for specific nutritional prob- 
lems. This precision, accuracy and quality 
at every step are reasons why you can 
count on results when you depend on es- 
tablished brand feeds . . . reasons why you 
can count your chickens before they hatch. 
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NEW! POSITIVE 


Requires only 15 to 
25 Ibs. air pressure 
. Oil free. 
Positive snap-shut 
action means more 
accurate weighing 
and flow control. 
Integroove blade ac- 
tion provides easy 
and smooth opera- 
tion... no jamming. 


control o 


protectio 


O.B.ARMSTRONG& SON 


BIN BOTTOM 


Never before ..«. 
strong’s FAST POSITIVE ACTION VALVE for flow 


y ACTION VALVE 


FLOW CONTROL 
WEIGHING 
the sure, safe convenience of Arm- 


f nearly all grain elevator, feed and mill opera- 


tions. Automatic operation assures dependable overload 
if pressure or power 
fails. Electrically operated if preferred. 


8” x 8” size $99.50 f.0.b. Fairborn, Ohio, 


n, fast automatic closin 


All sizes available from 6” up. 


DR. 
HIO 


YOUR POULTRY AND 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDS NEED 


U.S. METHIONINE 


Modern high-energy feeds need the essential sulfur 
amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. This vital nutrient 
helps your customers to get more economical production 
from their poultry and other livestock. You get the top- 
quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.I., pioneer 


producer of methionine. 


Quick overnight delivery of pt-Methionine is 
assured when you buy from U.S.I. Warehouse stocks 
in major feed manufacturing areas provide you with 
prompt service. Order today. 


For service and supply call U.S.I. 


at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 


East Point, Georgia, 


Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApital 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 


POplar 6-8039 


Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 


Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 


Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 
Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 


FEderal 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bidg., JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 


Philadelphia: One Bala Ave., 
MOhawk 4-511 


Cynwyd, Pa. 


San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Lo."is: 1401 Brentwood Bivd., WOodland 1-4400 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


vision of National Distillers and Chemica! Corp. 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Morea® pre-mxx, sold only to 
authorized mixer-distributors for ruminant feeding. 


Nutritionist Joins 
Dawe’s Service Staff 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Dr. 
Richard H. Johnson to its technical 
service department staff as nutrition- 
ist has been an- 
nounced by 
Dawe'’s Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Chicago. 

Dr. Johnson will 
work with the 
firm’s other nutri- 
tionists in provid- 
ing nutritional 
counseling and 
other technical 
services to feed 
manufacturers us- 
ing the company’s 
feed fortification products. 

He formerly served as a specialist 
in beef cattle nutrition in Argentina 
under the auspices of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s ICA program. Dr. Johnson 
received his B.S. degree in dairy hus- 
bandry at California State Polytech- 
nic College and his doctorate in ani- 
mal nutrition at Iowa State Univer- 


sity. 


Petrolatum for Feed 
Gets FDA Extension 


WASHINGTON — Mineral oil, in- 
cluding petrolatum, for use in feed 
manufacture is among a new Food 
and Drug Administration list of sub- 
stances, proof of the safety of which 
need not be provided until March 6, 
1961, under the food additives amend- 
ment. 

The listing for mineral oil use in 
feeds specifies 600 parts per million 
in total ration, as a lubricant or dust- 
control agent in bulk animal feed 
and pelletized animal feed, including 
salt blocks for animal use. 

An announcement from the Petro- 
latum Council noted that the one- 
year extension to comply with the 
food additives ainendment was issued 
at the request of the council. The 
council said that the extensions for 
U.S.P. petrolatum cover food process- 
ing and other industries as well as 
mineral feeds. The extensions were 
asked to enable refiners and market- 
ers of petrolatum to undertake ad- 
ditional test work in accordance with 
FDA regulations. 

The council said that additional in- 
formation regarding the extension for 
petrolatum may be obtained from Dr. 
E. Meyer, chairman of the Council 
on Petrolatum, 300 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Dr. R. H. Johnson 


Canadian Patent on 


Carb-O-Sep Granted 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Announce- 
ment that a Canadian patent has 
been issued on the Whitmoyer-de- 
veloped turkey blackhead preventive 
Carb-O-Sep, has come from C. W. 
Whitroyer, president of Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc. 

According to Mr. Whitmoyer, Carb- 
O-Sep was the product of several 
years of intensive study and was se- 
lected “because of its superior effi- 
cacy and its freedom from undesir- 
able side reactions.” He adds that 
Carb-O-Sep prevents blackhead in 
turkeys “without interfering with 
growth or weight gains.” 

Carb-O-Sep is marketed in Can- 
ada by Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Town- 
ship), Ontario—the Canadian affili- 
ate of the Whitmoyer concern. 

Mr. Whitmoyer states that his firm 
has also filed a patent application in 
the U.S. Patent Office covering the 
domestic use of the Whitmoyer 
blackhead preventive. 


International Stock 


Officers Promoted 


WAVERLY, N.Y.—Four officers of 
International Stock Food Corp., Wa- 
verly, were promoted at a recent 
stockholders meeting. 

J. G. Forest was named to the new- 


SOW FARROWS 18 
IN DOUBLE PREGNANCY 


BLAIR, NEB.—Report of a rare 
double pregnancy in which a sow 
farrowed 18 pigs in a period of six 
weeks has come from Dewey Nem- 
etz, district sales manager of O. A. 
Cooper Co. 

Mr. Nemetz says that Don McQuin, 
Underwood, Iowa, Cooper dealer who 
also farms and feeds, has a sow which 
farrowed 12 pigs early in January— 
then six weeks later, farrowed six 
more. Three of the last six lived. 


ly created position of chairman of 
the board of directors. J. F. Trudeau 
was named president and treasurer. 

L. B. Hagerman is vice president 
in charge of sales and sales manager. 
Robert Brefka is secretary. 

Mr. Forest and Mr. Trudeau found- 
ed the livestock nutritional specialty 
corporation in 1949. 


YOUR BEST METHOD 
FOR MORE PROFIT 


It isn’t greater volume but 
greater profit per chick sold. 
More good, healthy, sale-, 
able chicks, from every 
hatch will lower costs, im- 
prove profits with no in- 
creased volume problems. 


Accurate humidity and tem- 
perature controls make a big 
difference. The right ventil- 
ation of incubators, incuba- 
tor room and chick holding 
room is vitally important. 


The Chick Master staff of 
engineers and service men 
can help you. Write today. 


Eastern Hemisphere Agents— 
Western Incubator, Ltd., East Hanningfield 


J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Obic 
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takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


ENDS THE NEED TO ADD 
UNNECESSARY MARGINS 
OF SAFETY! 


In feed ingredients, just as in breeding stock, 
there’s no substitute for proved 

performance. And quality is the big reason why 
today’s new and improved feed formulas 

are formulated with Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


This chemically processed and purified 
dicalcium phosphate consistently rates high in 
biological availability. (Each pound of 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phosphorus 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw 
phosphates.) You get top feed performance 
without having to add phosphorus for 
unnecessary margins of safety. That’s why 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS takes the 
waste out of phosphorus feeding... 

stretches your phosphorus dollar. 


And DYNAFOS in unique beaded form 
makes handling and mixing better than ever. 
Write or wire your International 
representative for details, 


Products for Growth* 


*Trodemark 
32-59 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.); 
SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; 
A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompo. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (lil); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham [(Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridion 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omoha; M. A, 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Konsas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth, 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Secttie; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Vitamin E Activity of Selenium 
in Turkey Hatchability 


ec. R. er, R. H. Mitchell, R. L. 
° Ferg 


Atkinson, T . uson, B. L. Reid and 
J. R. Couch, Texas A&M Poul- 
try owe Vol. 29, No. 1, January, 1960, 
Pp. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Several reports have appeared dur- 

ing the past few years to the effect 

that selenium was effective in pre- 


venting exudative diathesis in chicks 
(U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1957; Cornell, 1957; Texas, 
1957; Washington State, 1957; Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., 1957; etc.). Re- 
ports have also been published to the 
effect that selenium was effective or 
partially effective in preventing and/ 
or curing muscular dystrophy in 
lambs. (England, 1959; Cornell, 1958- 
59; Oregon, 1958-59; Wisconsin, 1958- 


59.) Variable results have been re- 
ported by some of the workers in the 
prevention of muscular dystrophy 
with selenium in the cases of calves 
and rabbits. 

The experiment now reported by 
the Texas group was designed to de- 
termine the effects of supplements 
of selenium, dried brewers yeast and 
d-alpha tocopheryl acetate on the re- 
productive performance of Beltsville 


New from Carey 


¥ 


Research: Ev'r-Flo Salt 


tween the salt crystals of ordinary salt. On the right, the water stays on top—new Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt is not dissolved 
nor does the water penetrate between crystals. The next step in this test is even more startling. See details below. 


A Carey first...engineered to cut feed mixing costs 


Even under the extreme conditions pictured above, 
new Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt flows! When the water is 
poured off, you will see! This unusual flowability is the 
reason why Carey Ev’r-Flo cuts your costs in unload- 
ing, storing and mixing. It virtually eliminates caking, 


lumping and bridging. 


Your savings can begin even before Carey Ev’r-Flo 
enters your plant—you may get a reduction of 10% or 
more in unloading time. Next, you can increase your 
salt storage capacity without spending a penny. You 
can put about 125 tons of Carey Ev’r-Flo in a space 
usually filled by only 100 tons of ordinary salt. Flow- 


ability and higher density makes the difference! 

Save salt too. A special process developed by Carey 
Research makes Carey Ev’r-Flo unusually slippery, 
free-flowing and ‘water resistant.” 
required, so Carey Ev’r-Flo is actually a “‘saltier” salt 


Less additive is 


... each ton goes further. 


INE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow 
free and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey 
Ev'r-Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states 
where Carey Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. 
Order today and start saving with Carey Ev’r-Flo. 


Carey Ev’r-Flo is the ideal salt for today’s automatic 
feed mill equipment. You “‘push the button” and Ev’r- 
Flo goes. There’s less dust, less caking, lumps, and 
bridging in equipment .. . 


and Carey Ev’r-Flo dis- 


perses quickly and uniformly through the other feed 
ingredients. 


Have this Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt test, 
(pictured left) made right in your 
own office by a Carey representa- 
tive without cost or obligation. Just 
phone or write the sales office 
nearest you (Atlanta, Denver, Ft. 
Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City or The Carey Sait Company, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY ©@ Hutchinson, Kansas 


Small White Turkey hens maintained 
on wire floors. The reason for the in- 
terest of the investigators in seleni- 
um was that previous reports in the 
literature indicated that supplemen- 
tation of low or marginal diets with 
Vitamin E would increase hatchabil- 
ity drastically in many instances. 
This resulted from a series of experi-. 
ments conducted with turkeys over 
the past several years at this sta- 
tion with turkey breeding hens. Much 
of the earlier work conducted by the 
Texas group on the various effects of 
Vitamin E and additions of “unknown 
growth factors” to turkey hen diets 
has been reported and summarized in 
a recently published bulletin (Texas 
. Sta. Bul. 914, August, 


In the current investigation 140 
turkey hens were divided into seven 
groups of 20 birds each. These birds 
had been raised on range and fed 
practical diets tc maturity contain- 
ing adequate amounts of known nu- 
trients, antibiotics and sources of 
unidentified growth factors. Another 
group of birds (negative control) was 
the progeny of birds which had been 
maintained on wire, and fed Vitamin 
E-low diets for tive generations. The 
various supplements tested in the 
trial were added to the diet at the 
end of a nine-week laying period, dur- 
ing which time all groups were fed 
a diet which was low in vitamin E 
and contained no unidentified fac- 
tor sources. 

The supplements were added to the 
basal diet as follows: 

Supplement added to basa! diet 
control 

5% dried brewers yeast (DBY) 
0.1 ppm. Se las sodium selenite) 
5% DBY + 0.1 ppm. Se 

10 1.U. vitamin E/Ib. 

10 1.U. vitamin E/ib. + 0.' 


ppm. Se 
10 1.U. vitamin E/Ib. + 0.1 
ppm. Se + 5% DBY 


The basal diet used was essentially 
the same as that used by the Texas 
station for the past several years in 
their studies relating to Vitamin E 
deficiency. Hens were artificially in- 
seminated twice a month and one 
tom per 20 hens was provided for 
natural breeding. Toms were rotated 
between pens weekly to provide maxi- 
mum fertility. 

The results of the experiment are 
summarized below: 


Group 


sa whe 


% Hatch- 
Number % ability of 
Group eggs set Fertility fertile eggs 
(12 wk.) 
1 230 413 42.1 
2 174 62.0 50.0 
3 199 74.3 51.3 
a 147 56.4 51.8 
5 209 75.1 52.8 
6 289 62.0 65.8 
7 295 74.9 62.8 
8 308 89.6 67.7 


It is quite interesting to observe 
from the above figures that except 
for the increased fertility in group 8, 
the addition of selenium was of no 
apparent benefit in hatchability or 
fertility, and in most cases actually 
caused a slight depression of both 
hatchability and fertility. Vitamin E 
alone produced the greatest single 
increase in hatchability over the con- 
trol diet. 

A previous Texas report (1957) de- 
monstrated that there was a signifi- 
cant beneficial effect in the hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs from Broad 


COLLISION MIXERS 


1412 SO.PARK, BUFFALO 20, NLY. 


*INSIDE ALWAYS REMAINS EMPTY. 
@ BLENDING BY COLLISION WHILE 
INGREDIENTS ARE SUSPENDED. 
MIXER CAN BE CHANGED TO DRYING. 
*USE WITH SPRAYING & MIXING. 
* VS. WEAR,NO BEARINGS INSIDE. 
* PROCESS, CONTINUOUS OR BATCH. 
CAPACITY, LBS. OR TONS PER MIN. 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 9) | 
19 
| | 
| | ! 
| | 

WONDER WHERE THE WATER WENT? On the left, water has dissolved some of the salt and soaked down be- .. 

% 

| 
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Nomber Theo. W. Martin & Son 
Gri to the basal diet fertil weeks, % 
— 3166 Maple Drive, Atlanta 5, Ga. CEdar 7-753! 
2 5% Dried brewers 422 68. 
5% Condensed fish solubles (CFS) 281 65.6 JOBBERS tr 
4 1% Fermentation residue (FR) 363 64.5 other teed 
6 CH CPE FR 246 71.5 CARLOTS BROKERS 
8 S% + 5% CPS + FR dienes 73.1 TRUCK LOTS 
? 5% Dehydrated alfalfa meal (DHY) ........... 328 71.2 WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
10 ONY + 8% 322 67.2 AGENTS 
12 5% CFS +5% DBY+5% DHY .............. 290 76.0 “Serving the Feed Industry Since 1905” 


Breasted Bronze hens when dried 
brewers yeast was added to the basal 
diet which contained supplemental 
vitamin E. No such additive effect 
was observed in the current experi- 
ment, and the differing experimental 
results can logically be explained by 
the fact that in the previous work 
the hens had been reared on range 
and fed a practical farm ration be- 
fore being placed on the experiment. 
On the other hand, in the present 
study the hens had been deprived of 
vitamin E and unidentified factor for 
the first nine weeks of their produc- 
tion period. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Besides the report of work with 
selenium, vitamin E, and dried brew- 
ers yeast supplementation of turkey 
breeders previously fed on vitamin-E 
deficient diets for 9 weeks during the 
laying period, the Texas group has 
also reported on the effect of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal, dried brewers 
yeast, condensed fish solubles and fer- 
mentation residue on the reproduc- 
tive performance of turkeys, in the 
January issue of Poultry Science 
(January, 1960, pp. 77-81). 

In this experiment Broad Breasted 
Bronze Turkeys were maintained on 
litter and fed an all vegetable pro- 


tein diet of the following basal com- 
position: 33% ground yellow corn, 
34% ground milo, 25% soybean oil 
meal, 4% defluorinated rock phos- 
phate, 3% oyster shell flour, 0.5% 
salt, and 0.5% vitamin-mineral-medi- 
cant mix. The vitamin-mineral-medi- 
cant mix supplied the following per 
pound of diet: Manganese sulfate, 
160 mg.; menadione, 2 mg.; riboflavin, 
2 mg.; niacin, 20 mg.; calcium panto- 
thenate, 12.55 mg.; choline chloride, 
454 mg.; Vitamin Bs. 5 micrograms; 
Vitamin A, 6000 L.U.; Vitamin D,, 
1200 I.C.U.; procaine penicillin, 5 mg.; 
chlortetracycline-HCl, 20 mg.; sul- 
faquinoxaline, 36 mg.; and furazoli- 
done, 100 mg. 

With various pens (180 total in ex- 
periment—12 groups 15 birds each) 
the unidentified factor supplements 
were substituted for soybean oil meal 
and ground yellow corn in such pro- 
portions that the calculated crude 
protein content was the same for all 
groups. A switchback type of experi- 
ment was also conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the trial to determine the 
effect of vitamin E and butylated hy- 
droxytoluene after 13 weeks of pro- 
duction. Vitamin E at 20 mg. per 
pound, and butylated hydroxytoluene 
at 0.025% were added to all diets 
after the 13th week of the experi- 
ment. Individual pen matings were 


TABLE 1. Levels of Unidentified Factors ond Experimental Results 
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Minnesota 


inseed 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mian 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


there's © QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OL COMPANY 


Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 


materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
.. + let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problema. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
Pass and Stringer 


BIRMINGHAM 


Adams P.O. 


MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Phone JA 6-641! 


ALA. 


Batch Bin Dries Grain Uniformly 
Over-Drying 


KEEP GRAIN MOVING... THROUGH THE “SUPER 600” 


@ Automatic recirculation breaks up wet pockets, blends grain 
@ Loads, unloads up to 1500 bushels per hour 
@ LP gas or oil-fired, complete safety controls 


Let the “Super 600” keep you ahead of harvest demand .. . 
drying more profit into every bushel. Automatic recirculation 
gently moves the grain. Huge air delivery evenly distributes heat 
through all the grain. Drying is uniform—no baking; and faster— 
without ‘drying-over’ delays. As operating expense remains 
low, batch profit continues high. You load the 9 ft. drag auger 
from any width tail gate. And choose heat output from 500,000 
to 4,500,000 Btuh. Your “Super 600” does the rest. Its sixteen 
gauge steel walls, both inside and out, are of super strong skin 
stressed construction. All units factory wired and fire tested. 
Available with PTO or electric drive 3-phase current, optional 


automatic shut-off for heat and fan. 


This year, keep ahead with the 
, “Super 600” . . . a more practical 
and profitable grain dryer for eleva- 
i} tor and custom work. 


| SEND TODAY FOR DETAILED ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


\ Easy-to-load 9 ft. DRAG AUGER GP takes grain to BOOT @. BUCKET ELEVATOR rane 

lifts to LEVELING . Open LEVELER TROUGH DOORSG admit 
grain to DRYING BINS ©). Bujit-in air cleaner removes trash lighter than grain. details on the 600” 

Powered METERING ROLLS () provide positive metering of grain to UNLOAD | Please send me complete on the “Super i 

AUGER for either recirculation or unloading. AMR. 

tom © elevotor operator, () feed decier, () feed manvfecturer, () other. 
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major breakthrough 


Exciting new medication concept can give you an important 
new business tool for more hog feed tonnage 


Every feed man now has a research-proven way to add 
previously impossible performance to hog feeds .. . 
performance that will build new customers and added 
volume fast. 

Briefly, the new breakthrough is a 21-day sow feed- 
ing idea that helps protect. baby pigs from scours, 
saves more pigs, and gives heavier weaning weights. 

Key to the plan is well-known nf-180 (brand of 
furazolidone), already widely accepted as a swift, ef- 
fective scours treatment for hogs of all ages... even 
where commonly used drugs have failed regularly. Now 
this new idea makes it possible to treat the sow and 
thereby protect the baby pigs. All it involves is fortify- 
ing the normal sow ration with 150 grams of furazoli- 
done per ton of total ration for one week before and 
two weeks after farrowing. 


Why it works 


Even top-notch management and sanitation practices 
often fail to protect baby pigs against enteritis trou- 
bles. Visible signs of troubles are obvious scouring 
and death losses. Less noticeable (but probably more 
costly) is the way these intestinal troubles hamper 
the process of converting feed into pork. Too often 
the blame is improperly placed on the feed, instead of 
where it belongs . . . on hidden disease drag which 
causes slow, costly gains. 

Now the new nf-180 “treat the sow to protect the 


| 


CLEAN PENS. 


DISINFECT 


«+ + at least two 
weeks before far- 
rowing dotes, 


+ « « thoroughly 
to kill bacteria 
ond parasites. 


pigs” feeding plan attacks the problem where it starts 
...inside the sow. 


‘“‘Missing link’’ is internal sanitation 

The “missing link” in sanitation programs is the sow 
herself. The minute she walks into the farrowing pen, 
she can spread scours organisms in spite of the strict 
sanitation precautions you have used. The disinfecting, 
cleaning, and washing can be undone because the sow 
carries scours and enteritis organisms inside her body. 
Within hours, these bacteria in her intestinal tract can 
be turned loose in the pen through the droppings. 

Only some method of internal sanitation can solve the 
problem ...break the vicious scours infection cycle. 


Major sanitation breakthrough 
Now, after more than three years of college and farm 
research, a way to achieve internal sanitation for sows 
has been mapped out and proven. It is simple... 
economical . . . surprisingly effective. 

With this new plan, you can produce sow feeds 
which close the critical gap in swine sanitation which 
has plagued every hog raiser. A sow ration containing 
150 grams of furazolidone per ton of total ration, fed 
one week before and two weeks after farrowing, makes 
it unlikely that sows will pass on (through droppings) 
the disease organisms which swiftly attack baby pigs. 
These are the bacteria which cause scours, enteritis 


nf-180 sow feeding is the final link in your swine sanitation program 


FEED NF-180. 


«+ + one week 
before, two weeks 
after farrowing. 


with warm 
soapsuds before 
putting in pen, 


sow feeding 


Pigs from sows fed nf-180 averaged two pounds 
heavier than pigs from unmedicated sows at 
3 weeks of age. 


troubles, unthriftiness, and unprofitable gains which 
are too often wrongly blamed on the feed. 


Disease-free pigs? 
No, this new nf-180 sow ration does not assure disease- 
free pigs. For example, nf-180 is not known to be ef- 
fective against transmissible gastro-enteritis (T.G.E.) 
. .. nor is any other available drug. But nf-180 will 
provide the best bacterial scours protection available 
today. 

As a result, the nf-180 sow ration makes it possible 
for you to offer hog men a better way . . . a totally 
new way ... to get better performance from the feed 
you sell them. They'll welcome the saving of more 
pigs, the faster gains, thriftier gains, huskier pigs at 
weaning time, and freedom from scours losses. And 
you'll like the way it takes much of the risk out of hog 
feed financing. 


Potent sales clincher 


This new nf-180 “treat the sow to protect the pigs” 
plan can be a potent sales story for you this year. Use 
it to gain new dollar volume and new customers. We 
will provide consumer promotional materials for your 
salesmen . . . technical data and test results for you to 
study. Get the full story . . . then cash in on this 
major breakthrough in pork production! Write us today. 


HESS & CLARK 


Division of Vick Chemical Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 


brand of 


furazolidone 
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the Sixties! 


By eighth week, pigs from sows fed according 
to this new nf-180 plan weighed nearly eight 
pounds more, 


Convenient nf-180 pre-mix 


If you’re a feed dealer, you'll 
especially like the convenience 
of nf-180 Custom Mix Ten for 
mixing the new nf-180 sow ra- 
tion. Custom Mix Ten (con- 
taining 10 grams furazolidone 
per pound) simplifies your 
mixing and measuring jobs... 
ideal for individual orders. Fif- 
teen pounds provides enough 
of the active drug furazolidone 
to properly medicate one ton 
of sow feed. 


nf-180 Concentrate for feed 
manufacturers 


Three pounds of nf-180 Concentrate furnishes 
the necessary 150 grams of furazolidone need- 
ed for the sow ration described on these 
pages. Use nf-180 Concentrate for mixing big 
tonnages where precision equipment is avail- 
able . . . works equally well in pellets or meal. 


Complete college test results 


Full data on several college tests and actual 
field feeding trials are available in a special 
report prepared for feed manufacturers and 
dealers. Write, wire, or call today for your 


copy. 


NT-6-1 
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62 
made, with toms rotated among pens 
weekly and replaced every four 
weeks. In addition, hens were artifi- 
cially inseminated every four weeks 
until in the 6th month of the trial. 

Table 1 gives the various levels of 
unidentified factors tested as well as 
some of the pertinent experimental 
results. 

Intermittent mechanical incubator 
failures made it imposible to record 
hatchability figures for the latter part 
of the experiment. 

The feeding of vitamin E and buty- 
lated hydroxytoluene at the levels 
previously indicated had no effect on 
egg production. 

Feed efficiency, based on pounds of 
feed consumed per egg produced, was 
improved slightly by feeding dried 
brewers yeast, but not by the various 
other supplements tested. All supple- 
ments, both singly and in combina- 
tion, increased the average egg weight 
from 2 to 7 grams over that of the 
basal group. 
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Considering all factors such. as 
hatchability, egg production, and feed 
efficiency, the best over-all results 
were obtained with the combination 
of dried brewers yeast, condensed 
fish solubles, and antibiotic fermenta- 
tion residue. The antibiotic fermenta- 
tion residue used was a dried ex- 
tracted penicillin and streptomycin 
meal and fermentation solubles con- 
taining 1.5 gm. of streptomycin sul- 
fate and 05 milligram of vitamin 
Bu per pound. It becomes apparent 
from this work and also from previ- 
ously reported results by others, that 
some consideration must be given to 
furnishing unidentified factor supple- 
ments in turkey breeder hen diets 
when chief reliance for protein is 
placed upon vegetable sources. Still 
unsolved, is the question of whether 
this is an actual “unidentified factor” 
response or merely an imbalance of 
certain essential amino acids. Fur- 
ther work may clear up the problem. 


North Central Cattle 


Shipments Drop 7% 


WASHINGTON—There was a 7% 
drop in the number of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves shipped into 
eight selected north central states 
during February this year, accorcing 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Total shipments dropped from 289,- 
719 in February last year to 269,605 
this year. Of the total cattle and 
calves received in these states during 
the month, 116,258 head moved 
through public stockyards and 153,- 
347 head were received direct. The 
combined January and February 
shipments for this year amounted to 
647,685 head, compared with 672,- 
991 head for the same two months in 
1959. 

Sheep and lambs shipped into the 
eight states in February totaled 160,- 
316 head, up 5% from the 152,539 
head in February last year. 


you used 


these 


males 
you 
wouldn't 
need 
SO many 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


For this reason . . . every strain which 
contributed to today’s Peterson male was 
selected for disease resistance, as well 

as for growth, meat characteristics 

and hatchability. Peterson livability is 
built in! You'll mate a higher percentage 
of your males . . . they'll live 

better in your breeder flocks, too. 


Naturally, the Peterson male 

transmits this livability to its offspring. : 

in the recent Arkansas Random Sample Meat Test 
seven (!) Peterson cross entries 


averaged 98.6% viability to eight weeks, ahead 


of all other entries. 


Peterson livability is a bonus no other 
breeder can offer and, thanks to our unique 
organization, Peterson males cost 

less in the first place. No wonder 


so many important broiler 


men are switching to a Peterson cross. Have you? 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Here’s the sports car owner’s de- 
scription of the U.S. standard auto- 


mobile: A four-eyed, two-horned, 
pink-and-purple ethyl-eater. 


The nurse answered the phone at 
the inquiry desk. “I’m calling about 
Thomas Foreman?” explained the 
voice at the other end of the line, 
“How is he?” 

“Oh, he’s coming along just fine,” 
replied the nurse, cheerily. “He hasn't 
run any temperature for several 
days.” 

“Can you tell me then,” said the 
voice, “when he'll be allowed to go 
home?” 

“Thursday morning,” the nurse an- 
swered. “And may I ask who's call- 

“You certainly may,” the voice re- 
plied victoriously. “I’m Thomas Fore- 
man. Nobody would tell me a darn 
thing around here!” 


Pat: “They tell me you’re the man 
who invented spaghetti. Where did 
you ever get the idea for it?” 

Mike: “Out of my noodle.” 


“My girl friend is a twin.” 

“How can you tell them apart?” 

“I kiss them both. If it’s my girl, 
she smiles, and if it’s her twin, he 
punches me in the nose.” 


¢ 


History lecturer: “Can any of you 
tell me what makes the Tower of 
Pisa lean?” 

Corpulent lady: “I don’t know, or 
I'd take some myself.” 


Lotht: One thet of falth teeth, in 
vithinity of the ththoreroom. Finder 
pleath contact Thammy Thtewart, 
room thicth thicthy-thicth, ath thoon 
ath pothible. 

*?¢ 


A little boy was petting his new 
cat near the fireplace when the cat 
started purring loudly. He yanked 
her away by the tail. The cat yowled. 

“Don’t hurt the new kitty, dear,” 
said Mama. 

“T’m not,” the youngster explained. 
“She just started to boil.” 


she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


this morning 
Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 
Write for sample and information. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, ilinois 
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ROCHEMIOAT coRPO 


331,608 & 2,367,303 
"U.S. Patents 


tPatents Pending 
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made, with toms rotated among pens 
weekly and replaced every four 
weeks. In addition, hens were artifi- 
cially inseminated every four weeks 
until in the.6th month of the trial. 

Table 1 gives the various levels of 
unidentified factors tested as well as 
some of the pertinent experimental 
results. 

Intermittent mechanical incubator 
failures made it imposible to record 
hatchability figures for the latter part 
of the experiment. 

The feeding of vitamin E and buty- 
lated hydroxytoluene at the levels 
previously indicated had no effect on 
egg production. 

Feed efficiency, based on pounds of 
feed consumed per egg produced, was 
improved slightly by feeding dried 
brewers yeast, but not by the various 
other supplements tested. All supple- 
ments, both singly and in combina- 
tion, increased the average egg weight 
from 2 to 7 grams over that of the 
basal group. 


Considering all factors such. as 
hatchability, egg production, and feed 
efficiency, the best over-all results 
were obtained with the combination 
of dried brewers yeast, condensed 
fish solubles, and antibiotic fermenta- 
tion residue. The antibiotic fermenta- 
tion residue used was a dried ex- 
tracted penicillin and streptomycin 
meal and fermentation solubles con- 
taining 1.5 gm. of streptomycin sul- 
fate and 05 milligram of vitamin 
B, per pound. It becomes apparent 
from this work and also from previ- 
ously reported results by others, that 
some consideration must be given to 
furnishing unidentified factor supple- 
ments in turkey breeder hen diets 
when chief reliance for protein is 
placed upon vegetable sources. Still 
unsolved, is the question of whether 
this is an actual “unidentified factor” 
response or merely an imbalance of 
certain essential amino acids. Fur- 
ther work may clear up the problem. 


North Central Cattle 


Shipments Drop 7% 


WASHINGTON—There was a 7% 
drop in the number of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves shipped into 
eight selected north central states 
during February this year, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Total shipments dropped from 289,- 
719 in February last year to 269,605 
this year. Of the total cattle and 
calves received in these states during 
the month, 116,258 head moved 
through public stockyards and 153,- 
347 head were received direct. The 
combined January and February 
shipments for this year amounted to 
647,685 head, compared with 672,- 
991 head for the same two months in 
1959. 

Sheep and lambs shipped into the 
eight states in February totaled 160,- 
316 head, up 5% from the 152,539 
head in February last year. 


you used 


these 


males 
you 
wouldn’t 
need 
SO Many 


For this reason . . . every strain which 
contributed to today’s Peterson male was 
selected for disease resistance, as well 

as for growth, meat characteristics 

and hatchability. Peterson livability is 
built in! You'll mate a higher percentage 
of your males . . . they’ll live 

better in your breeder flocks, too. 


Naturally, the Peterson male 

transmits this livability to its offspring. : 

in the recent Arkansas Random Sample Meat Test 
seven (!) Peterson cross entries 

averaged 98.6% viability to eight weeks, ahead 


of all other entries. 


Peterson livability is a bonus no other 
breeder can offer and, thanks to our unique 
organization, Peterson males cost 

less in the first place. No wonder 


so many important broiler 


men are switching to a Peterson cross. Have you? 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


Here’s the sports car owner’s de- 
scription of the U.S. standard auto- 


mobile: A four-eyed, two-horned, 
pink-and-purple ethyl-eater. 


The nurse answered the phone at 
the inquiry desk. “I’m calling about 
Thomas Foreman?” explained the 
voice at the other end of the line, 
“How is he?” 

“Oh, he’s coming along just fine,” 
replied the nurse, cheerily. “He hasn't 
run any temperature for several 
days.” 

“Can you tell me then,” said the 
voice, “when he’ll be allowed to go 
home?” 

“Thursday morning,” the nurse an- 
swered. “And may I ask who's call- 
ing?” 

“You certainly may,” the voice re- 
plied victoriously. “I’m Thomas Fore- 
man. Nobody would tell me a darn 
thing around here!” 


Pat: “They tell me you’re the man 
who invented spaghetti. Where did 
you ever get the idea for it?” 

Mike: “Out of my noodle.” 


“My girl friend is a twin.” 

“How can you tell them apart?” 

“I kiss them both. If it’s my girl, 
she smiles, and if it’s her twin, he 
punches me in the nose.” 


History lecturer: “Can any of you 
tell me what makes the Tower of 
Pisa lean?” 

Corpulent lady: “I don’t know, or 
I'd take some myself.” 


Lotht: One thet of falth teeth, in 
vithinity of the ththoreroom. Finder 
pleath contact Thammy Thtewart, 
room thicth thicthy-thicth, ath thoon 


ath pothible. 


A little boy was petting his new 
cat near the fireplace when the cat 
started purring loudly. He yanked 
her away by the tail. The cat yowled. 

“Don’t hurt the new kitty, dear,” 
said Mama. 

“T’'m not,” the youngster explained. 
“She just started to boil.” 


she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


this morning 
Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 
Write for sample and information. : 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, Ilinois 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MALT SPROUTS 
BUDDE 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


GIVE YOUR 
FEEDS A LET 


Blackstrap molasses is your 
most economical source 
of carbohydrates plus. 
You should be using more 
molasses in more formulas. 
The very best blackstrap 
comes from... 


NATIONAL MOLASSES Company 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


“CENTURY” 


M. P. MIXER-PELLETER 


... the California 
feature that eliminates 
the need for separate 
molasses mixer. 

All CPM models can 
be ordered equipped 
with this molasses 
mixer at moderate 
extra cost. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Colifernia 
1114 Webosh Ave., Crawfordsville, indione 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsos City 16, Missourt 


Soles & Service Representotives also in: Albany - Birmingham . Columbus - Devenpert 
Denver . Fort Worth « Los Angeles » Mexico City - Minneapolis . Oklohome City . Omohe 
Richmond Seattle St. Lovis « Toronto « Winnipeg 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England. 


Decentralization, 
Demand Orientation 
Trend Described 


WASHINGTON — “The over-all 
trend toward decentralization and 
demand orientation of feed manu- 
facturing will continue unless the 
formula feed industry changes con- 
siderably,” believes Carl J. Vosloh, 
Jr., U.S. Department of Agriculture 
economist. 

“The extent to which this trend 
may advance is not as certain,” he 
says, reviewing recent research 
studies conducted by USDA's mar- 
keting economics research division. 
“There is some feeling in the industry 
that because of the many ramifica- 
tions of the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry and the number of ingredients 
and types of feed desired any efforts 
outside of complete mixing units 
properly located may be stop-gap 
measures. With producers demand- 
ing more on-the-spot service, this 
may be the only answer at this time.” 


Factors Behind Trend 

The move toward decentralization 
and demand orientation of feed man- 
ufacturing appears to result primar- 
ily from: (1) The growth of demand 
in certain areas, (2) the demand for 
services and the growth of service 
competition, (3) some advantages in 
transportation costs and (4) the ab- 
sence of effective economies of scale 
in production, once an annual vol- 
ume of about 30,000 tons per year 
is achieved. 

“The industry move towards the 
southern regions is the most note- 
worthy example of decentralization 
and demand orientation of formula 
feed manufacturing, but these 
changes have been occurring through- 
out the country.” 


Fattening Cattle on 
Pasture Plus Fat, 
Grain Builds Profit 


CHICAGO—Researchers at North 
Carolina College say they believe 
that fattening cattle on pasture plus 
self-fed grain with fat added pro- 
vides a profitable practice for cattle 
feeders. 

The National Renderers Assn. call- 
ed attention to the college’s report 
on extensive feeding trials over the 
past several years seeking to effi- 
ciently vse cheap pasture feed for 
fattening the cattle. 

Pasture itself is somewhat defi- 
cient in energy for fattening young 
cattle, and to provide necessary en- 
ergy, several years of work at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in- 
dicated that it was more profitable 
to feed a restricted amount of grain 
when cattle were on pasture than to 
feed them a liberal amount. 

In an effort to eliminate the neces- 
sity of hand feeding, various addi- 
tives to the grain rations were tried 
to limit the intake of feed when the 
animals were self-fed. Salt which 
had been used to limit the intake of 
oil meals when self-fed caused the 
animals to drink a large amount of 
water, and excessive amounts of 
salt have no food value, according 
to the researchers. 

It was found that adding animal 


PELLETED POULTRY 


MANURE 

NEWARK, DEL.—The latest re- 
search on pelleting is being conduct- 
ed with poultry manure. 

Poultry manure from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware’s substation at 
Georgetown was run through the hay 
pelleting machine at the Bunker Hill 
research farm, and now the univer- 
sity is running a marketing test in 
cooperation with Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc. The pellets are being 
made available to home gardeners 
through garden supply stores. If they 
sell well, the university thinks they 
could become a Valuable by-product 
for the broiler industry. 

Agronomist William Mitchell said 
the manure pellets are easy to han- 
die, are practically dust-free and 
make a good soil conditioner. They 
also provide plant food for grass, 
shrubs, flowers and garden crops. 

Who knows? Maybe poultry man- 
ure will become more profitable than 
the chickens themselves. 


fat to grain self-fed to animals on 
pasture tended to limit the amount 
of grain consumed to 0.75-1.0 Ib. 
grain daily per 100 lb. body weight 
when it was added at a 10% level 
to ground shelled corn. Cattle re- 
ceiving this ration have made “ex- 
ceptionally good gains and returned 
a good profit during the three years 
that the feeding program has been 
carried on,” it was reported. The fat 
used was yellow grease supplied by 
the renderers association. 

Cattle implanted with stilbestrol 
showed a marked increase in gain 
over those not treated, and again 
the response was greater on those 
fed the fat diets than those on the 
diets with no added fat. 

The carcasses from the cattle on 
test were graded following slaughter 
and the cattle on the added fat diet 
tended to grade a little higher; no 
detrimental effects were observed. 
Fat on the carcasses was as firm as 
it was on the carcasses of the con- 
trol animals which had been fed 
diets without fat added, the research- 
ers said. 


Florida Livestock Short 


Course Program Set 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Program 
plans for a Beef Cattle Breeders’ and 
Herdsmen’s Short Course to be held 
at the University of Florida Live- 
stock Pavilion April 21-23 have been 
completed by a committee represent- 
ing the university and eight livestock 
breed associations. The short course 
is being co-sponsored by the univer- 
sity, the breed associations and the 
Alachua County Cattlemen's Assn. 

Topics to be discussed will include 
the cattle outlook, pasture vs. dry lot 
for fattening steers, problems in beef 
cattle production in Latin American 
countries, methods of wintering 
stocker-feeder calves, prevention of 
nitrate poisoning and implanting stil- 
bestrol on pasture and in dry lot. 
Tranquilizers, antibiotics and other 
feed additives, and mineral nutrition 
(cobalt bullet) will also be discussed. 

A copy of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. T. J. Cunha, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 


No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCanzs in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


A little over a year ago we became 
a member of the network of Hon- 
egger Associate Hatcheries. During 
that year our sales of Honegger Lay- 
er Chix were more than double our 
goal. Our hog feed business also more 
than doubled. 

We were in the hatchery and feed 
business before we joined Honeggers’ 
but we had our heads in the sand. 


Now we're GOING and GROWING! 


Glenn Owner 
Mac's chery 
Marion, Indiana 


with HONEGGERS’ 


sunones | 


Write or call today 


HONEGGERS’ 


“FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


Fat Handling in the Feed Mill 


@ Unloading @ Storage and Handling @ Adding Fat to Mash 
@ Adding Fat to Pellets @ Type of Equipment 


By A. J. Kathman 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 


The use of fat in poultry and live- 
stock feeds has come into such prom- 
inence during the past few years 
that it is doubtful if there are many 
mills, regardless of size, which are 
not using fat in one or more of their 
feeds. While the handling of fats is 
a relatively simple operation, there 
are recommended procedures and 
precautions to use to minimize han- 
dling problems. These will be covered 
through the various stages of han- 
dling in a mill. 


UNLOADING—Normally fat is re- 
ceived at the mill in either tank 
truck or tank car quantities, although 
possibly some mills, because of lim- 
ited production and storage capacity, 
may receive drum shipments. Mills 
located close to the source of fat sup- 
ply may find it convenient to receive 
shipments in tank trucks, since the 
heat loss is usually low enough that 
heating is unnecessary for unloading. 
In our own plants, we have found it 
preferable when unloading tank 
trucks to use a permanent cement or 
wood platform, as shown in Fig. 1, 
under the rear wheels of the tractor. 
By pulling the tractor on this plat- 
form, the additional pitch given to 
the trailer helps in unloading the fat. 

The unloading of tank cars pre- 
sents more of a problem, since the 
fat, because of the time involved, usu- 
ally solidifies during shipment, and 
it is necessary to heat the cars to 
unload. The size and location of the 
heating coils vary with tank cars, 
but normally they consist of about 
eight 30-35 ft. lengths of 1%-2%-in. 
pipe. On most of the cars, the steam 
connections are either at the end or 
the bottom of the car. A few, about 
2%, have them at the top alongside 
of the dome. In heating the cars, 100- 
150 lb. of steam is usually used and 
the fat is heated to 170-180° F. Care 
should be taken not to overheat, 
since expansion of the fat may cause 
full cars to overflow. The dome cover 
should be off to relieve any pressure 
which might build up due to expan- 
sion of the fat. 

When heating the car, it is best to 
throttle the steam outlet valve until 
only condensate appears. This con- 
serves steam and speeds up the heat- 
ing process. Heating should be con- 
tinued until the bottom of the car is 
hot along its full length and there is 
no bridging of the fat in the upper 


portion of the car. This will usually 
take 4-5 hours, after which about 
75% of the car can be unloaded. The 


remainder is then heated until the 


ends of the car are too hot to touch. 
Then the fat can be pumped out. The 
over-all time required is usually 6-8 
hours for cars having connections on 
the end or bottom. Those cars having 
connections at the top can be emp- 
tied faster, since the heat from the 
pipes running down through the fat 
forms a channel which provides more 
convection and better circulation. 

In our own plants, we have found 
that unloading time can be short- 
ened by recirculating the fat as il- 
lustrated in Figure 2. By pumping 
the hot fat from the bottom of the 
car back into the top, a channel is 
readily formed through the unmelted 
fat, and the increased circulation and 
agitation speed up the melting proc- 
ess. In cars which are not entirely 
full, and where there is no danger 
of overflowing, recirculation will al- 
low the car to be unloaded in one op- 
eration and in almost one half the 
time. In completely full cars, a two- 
step heating operation, such as de- 
scribed previously, is necessary to 
prevent overflowing and may add an 
hour or so to the unloading operation. 


STORAGE AND HANDLING—In 
storing fat, overheating and the in- 
troduction of moisture should be 
avoided. In order to keep fat in its 
best condition, it is wise to store at 
as low a temperature as possible 
while keeping the fat fluid enough to 
handle. Where fat is being used 
daily, a temperature of approximate- 
ly 120° F. is sufficient. 

In square tanks, the heating coils 
usually run lengthwise across the 
bottom and, in cylindrical tanks, they 
are spiraled. A point well worth re- 
membering is that the steam line 
should be introduced at the top of 
the tank and run down one side of 
the tank to the coils. This melts a 
vertical channel which permits bet- 
ter circulation and faster heating of 
the fat. It also prevents the possibil- 
ity of high pressure build-up under a 
layer of unmelted fat. 

In our studies, moisture was found 
to be the major factor contributing 
to both sludge and wear problems. 
Fats as received are normally low in 
moisture and are safe to use. How- 
ever, moisture is often introduced 


FIGURE 1. Unloading Tank Trucks 


FIGURE 2. Recirculation System for Unloading Fat 


CIRC. LINE (2" PIPE) 


SARCO THERMOTON STEAM 
TRAP OR EQUIVALENT 


SET FOR 180°F TTT 
STEAM 
CONDENSATE 
TO STORAGE 
PUMP TANK 


A. J, Kathman 


AUTHOR — Mr. Kathman attended 
the University of Cincinnati and has 
been associated with The Procter & 
Gamble Co. for 31 years. For the 
last 20 years, he has been a member 
of the industrial research depart- 
ment, working primarily on problems 
connected with the use of soaps, syn- 
thetic detergents and glycerine. Since 
1956, he has been working on the 
technical aspects connected with the 
handling and use of fat in feeds. This 
article was adapted by the author 
from a presentation made at the 1959 
Feed Production School in Kansas 
City. Complete proceedings of the 
school are available from Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


into the fat through leaky steam 
heating systems, cleaning out lines 
with steam and blowing back into 
the storage tank and from condensa- 
tion. 

The effect of moisture on corrosion 
and wear) can be seen in Table 1, 
which shows the results of tests with 
fats varying in free fatty acid, min- 
eral acid and moisture content. The 
results, as listed under the animal 
and vegetable columns, show that 
the fatty acid level of the fat has no 
significant effect on corrosion rate. 
Also, that sulfuric acid, when added 
to exaggerate acidity, has no effect 
at either the .005% or .030% level. 
However, when the moisture level of 
the fats is increased from 0.5% to 
3.0% @), the corrosion rate is doubled 
on mild steel, and, when it is in- 
creased to 50% on carburized steel, 
the corrosion is greatly accelerated. 

These results emphasize the impor- 
tance of taking the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent moisture getting into 
the fat system. Wherever possible 
and providing space permits, storage 
tanks should be close to the boiler 
to minimize the condensation of 
moisture due to temperature changes. 
Also, it is preferable to use air rather 
than steam for blowing out pipe 
lines“). In addition to being more 
economical and simplifying the pip- 
ing system, it reduces the moisture 
hazard. If steam is used, it is best 
to arrange for a side discharge con- 
nection, so that it can be blown into 
a separate drum or container or to 
the drain. This will keep moisture 
out of the fat storage and, conse- 
quently, out of the rest of the sys- 
tem. Steam heating coils should be 
periodically inspected for leaks. 

Provision should also be made in 
storage tanks to allow periodic bleed- 
ing off of water which may separate 
to the bottom of the tank. Flat bot- 
tom tanks should slope slightly and 
the fat draw-off line should be at 
least 6 in. and, preferably, 1 ft. above 
the bottom of the tank. On cone bot- 
tom tanks, the fat draw-off line 
should be above the cone part of the 
tank. This prevents moisture and 
sludge, which accumulate in the bot- 
tom of the tank, from being drawn 
off and causing corrosion to the pip- 
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FIGURE 3. Storage Tanks 


STORAGE TANKS 


FLAT BOTTOM 
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ing and equipment and plugging of 
the meters. Figure 3 illustrates the 
two .types of tanks and the position 
of fat draw-off and water bleed-off 
lines. 

All fats, regardless of grade, con- 
tain small amounts of materials, such 
as bonemeal, hair, metal soaps and 
ordinary dirt, which settle out on 
standing and, as successive batches 
of fat are stored, accumulate in the 
bottoms of tanks as a sludge. Excess 
moisture accelerates the separation 
of this sludge which tends to clog 
pipe lines and metering equipment. 
For this reason, storage tanks should 
be cleaned out at least every three 
months. The actual method of clean- 
ing is dependent upon the available 
facilities. For conical tanks, the most 
common method is to hose down with 
hot water or steam. This method can 
also be used for flat bottom tanks if 
a sump is incorporated in the bottom 
of the tank. Manual removal of the 
sludge is another, although less de- 
sirable, method. A third method is 
to add about 50 lb. of caustic or 65 
Ib. of soda ash with water and heat 
to a boil. This mixture reacts with 
the fatty portion of the sludge to 
form soap, and the resulting soap 
emulsion can be readily pumped from 
the tank. The tank should then be 
flushed down with clear water to re- 
move any remaining soap or alkalini- 


Because of the importance of peri- 
odic inspection of heating coils and 
the cleaning of tanks, it is recom- 
mended, wherever possible, that stor- 
age capacity consist of two tanks. 
This allows for periodic inspection 
and cleaning with no loss in produc- 
tion. Total storage capacity should be 
limited to a minimum consistent with 
availability of supply and practical 
operation. 

During shutdowns and over week- 
ends, lines should be blown out or 
drained free of fat. To prevent fat 
from solidifying during production 
periods, the lines should be steam 
traced. This is easily done by wrap- 
ping copper tubing around the lines, 
allowing approximately one turn of 
tubing to every 2 ft. of pipe. The 
tracer line should also cover flanges, 
connections and valves and both the 
fat and tracer lines should be well in- 
sulated. Since, even in the best mills, 
an operator may forget to blow out 
a line with the result that the fat 
solidifies, it may be desirable to use 
flanged joints at connections. With 
flanged joints, the lines can be taken 
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down with relative ease and cleaned 
out. 

As is the case with storage tanks, 
it is also desirable to have pumps 
which supply fats to the plant from 
storage in duplicate. Thus, mainte- 
nance or failure of a pump will not 
interfere with the operation of the 
plant. 


ADDING FAT TO MASH—Gener- 
ally speaking, the mixing of fat in 
feeds can be accomplished in practi- 
cally any type of feed mixer. Many 
mills have converted existing horizon- 
tal, vertical and continuous mixers 
to accommodate the addition of fat 
to feeds. Where a batch type mixer 
is used and the production volume 
is not too high, measured amounts of 
fat can be run into the feed while 
the mixer is running. A simple meth- 
od which is quite commonly used is 
a bucket with holes punched in the 
bottom so that the fat is introduced 
slowly into the feed. 

With large mixers, the fat can be 
added directly into the mixer in a 
small stream or spray at a point 
where there is sufficient agitation to 
mix the fat and feed before cooling 
takes place. In continuous mixers, 
the fat can be added along with the 
other ingredients, but it should be 
admitted at a point where most of 
the other ingredients have already 
been in contact with the mixing 
screw. 

In order to avoid fat balls in the 
feed, it is important, especially dur- 
ing the winter months, to preheat the 
fat before adding it to the feed. The 
most common method of doing this is 
to have a small steam heat exchanger 
located near the mixer where the fat 
is to be added. The heat exchanger 
is provided with a thermostatic con- 
trol to maintain a constant tempera- 
ture. The required temperature may 
vary from mill to mill and from sea- 
son to season, but it usually will 
range between 140° and 200° F. 
Work done at the University of Min- 
nesota (*) with a vertical screw type 
mixer indicated that a fat tempera- 
ture of 200° F. is necessary to pre- 
vent fat balls during the winter 
months, while temperatures as low 
as 125° F. were satisfactory during 
the warm, summer months. In this 
work, it was also found that the ad- 
dition of 50% of the cornmeal after 
all other ingredients had been added 
and mixed tended to minimize the 
formation of fat balls. 


Previously, we mentioned that 


Vegetab!e———_ 
Metal oe Sulfuric Low High Low High 
Specimens H,O Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid 
Mild steel 5 005 5 6 
5 03 6 
3.0 005 13 13 
3.0 12 
Carburized 
AISI 8620 5 018 2 a 0 3 
50.0 53 79 35 34 


*Two mils or less is considered non-corrosive; 20 mils would require only reasonably minor 


maintenance. (Corrosion Data Survey, 1954.) 
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A Liquid Flavor Prepared 
to Resist Easy Oxidation . . . 


ANNOL "S" MM&R 


®@ Makes the taste of mineral feed supplements 
highly acceptable to animals. 


@ Has the characteristic taste and odor of Anise. 


® Stabilized against oxidation: there is less 
tendency for it to fade out. 


®@ Most economical. Use only one pound per ton. 
Costs only $1.55 per lb. in 40 lb. cans. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895 . . . The World's Most Famous Supplier of 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Need a 
Grain Drier erected in a hurry? 


~Aeroglide’ io it! 


We have actually erected Aeroglide grain driers in as 
little as four days after delivery. It's true we don't erect 
them all that fast, but if you want to save time and 
money, Aeroglide is the drier that will do it 


Factory Pre-Assembly Saves Time and Money 
On Erection Costs 


All Aeroglide driers are factory built in sections. By 
building them in sections in our own plant, we can use 
modern factory tools and equipment. We can use factory- 
saving fabrication techniques and machinery. This means 
a better built, higher quality product which can be de- 
livered to you at a lower cost. 

By making shipment of a few pre-assembled sections, 
we save you money and valuable time, too, on installa- 
tion. No matter. what you are looking for in a grain drier 
. . . Aeroglide has it. Quick installation . . . low operating 
cost .. . trouble free operation . . . and most important 
it delivers top-quality grain season after season, under 
your weather conditions. 

A letter or a telephone call now will bring complete 
information on the many profitable reasons for owning 
an Aeroglide. We will gladly help you without obligation, 
Write or call now. 


Kansas Plant—Aeorglide St. & South Ave.—Emporia, Kansas 
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Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by as 
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35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of toy 
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42. Nutritional 
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Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 


Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. was ~ 


Kansas State University 


of the Rumen: A New Approach 
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versity of Maryland 206 


Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ................ 20 
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Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 


Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by 
Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 206 
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Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University 
of Maryland . 20c 
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some mills may receive or store fat 
in drum quantities. Various methods 
may be used to heat the fat in the 
drums, before adding to the feed. 
These include immersion type heat- 
ers, wrap-around heating belts and 
metal case units“ ®). All are portable 
and fairly simple to operate. How- 
ever, some do not have thermostatic 
controls and cannot be used for hold- 
ing the fat at a definite temperature. 


ADDING FAT TO PELLETS — 
The importance of retaining pellet 
hardness or durability has led to the 
investigation of methods for adding 
fat to pellets after they are formed. 
Work along these lines by various 
companies has shown that once a 
hard pellet is obtained, the addition 
of hot fat tends to increase rather 
than decrease the hardness. We have 
done some work which verifies that 
fat can be added to pellets already 
formed without softening the pellet. 
Others have studied these methods 
and their findings have been report- 
ed by Hultberg®) and Walter “."). 
A simple low-cost operation involves 
spraying hot fat onto a controlled 
and measured stream of cooled, 
screened pellets which then pass into 
a retention drum until the fat cools 
and hardens on the pellets. The pel- 
lets are then either binned or sacked. 
Another method suggests that the 
pellets, after leaving the retention 
drum, should go to a dryer where 
the temperature of the pellets is 
raised to allow more thorough ab- 
sorption of the fat. These pellets 
then must be cooled in the conven- 
tional coolers before binning or sack- 
ing®. 

TYPE OF EQUIPMENT — Selec- 
tion of the proper types of metal to 
be used for piping and other fat han- 
dling equipment is important. The 
following suggestions have proven ef- 
fective in use: 


Tanks— Carbon steel is recom- 
mended for most economical use. An 
added % in. should be incorporated 
into the wall thickness to allow for 
wear and normal corrosion. 


Piping—Normal carbon steel is the 
most economical and common metal 
used for heating coils and piping. 
Schedule 80 pipe is recommended 
over Schedule 40 pipe, because, al- 
though it costs approximately twice 
as much, it will last twice as long 
and cut down replacement time. Both 
aluminum and stainless steel are 
more durable from a wear and cor- 
rosion standpoint but may be difficult 
to justify economically. 


Connections — Wherever _installa- 
tions are fairly permanent, welded 
joints are more durable and should 
be used in preference to threaded 
connections. Threading cuts down on 
the wall thickness, and these points 
are the first at which corrosion and 
leakage occur. Where pumps or 
valves may need periodic service or 
replacement, flanged joints are rec- 
ommended. It should be borne in 
mind that dissimilar metals should 
not be used in connections, because of 
galvanic action (*) which leads to in- 
creased corrosion. Thus, carbon steel 
fittings should be used with carbon 
steel pipe, aluminum fittings with 
aluminum pipe, etc. 


Pumps—For the normal transfer 
of liquid fats and oils where pump- 
ing distances are short, centrifugal 
and gear-type pumps are equally ef- 
fective. Centrifugal pumps receive 
very little frictional wear and thus 
offer the advantage of long life. They 
are less effective than gear-type 
pumps where greater suction is need- 
ed, such as over long pumping dis- 
tances or for handling viscous liq- 
uids. Centrifugal pumps are also 
somewhat more difficult to install 
properly. Steam pumps are also quite 
satisfactory, but their use presents 
more of a housekeeping problem. 

For positive displacement pumps, 
it is recommended that nitrided Ni- 
tralloy pins and Graphitar bushings 
or stainless steel pins and bushings 
be used. 


Centrifugal pumps should have 304 


stainless steel impellers and stainless 
steel shafts. 

In steam pumps, the use of Ni-Re- 
sist cylinder heads is recommended. 

Valves—Gate valves or plug cocks 
have proved very satisfactory, except 
where throttling is necessary, such 
as for flowmeters and pumps. Here, 
globe valves should be used. 

The use of brass, bronze or other 
metal containing copper should be 
avoided in fat handling systems. 
These metals, while durable, act as a 
catalyst in the oxidation of fats and, 
in time, may overcome the preserva- 
tive and cause the fats to become un- 
stable. Therefore, even though some 
plants have used brass or bronze fit- 
tings and equipment without any 
apparent effect on fat stability, it is 
recommended that their use be avoid- 
ed in setting up new installations or 
in replacing existing equipment. 
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Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Mi Pp 15, Mi aie 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 


Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
leaders in research 
and i 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


York and Chicago. 
production | 
of vitamin A 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 
“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


to large range cubes... = 


>. 
any size 
in between! 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 
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ACO makes Pellets best! 


from the smallest 
chick 
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WORTH LOOKING 


NEW PRODUCTS + NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7862—Nutrient 
Level Card 


Peter Hand Foundation announces 
the availability of its 1960 Recom- 
mended Nutrient Level Card. The 


card shows nutrient recommendations 
turkey and 


for 37 chicken, swine 


feeds. Copies of the card can be ob- | 


tained by checking No. 7862 on the 


coupon and mailing to this publica- | 


tion. 


No. 7858—Dust 
Control Brochure 


“Freedom from Dust” is the title 
of a 28-page brochure recently pub- | 


lished by Dracco Division of Fuller 


Co. The brochure describes a com- | 


plete range of dry collection equip- 
ment. Shown are ways of using cloth 
filtration and cyclonic equipment for 
eliminating dust control and air pol- 


lution problems in industry, the com- 
| consists of a power unit, compressor 


pany says. Data and specifications on 


the “Multi-Bag Filter,” “Uni-Filler,” | 
“Glass-Bag Filter” and “Whirl- 
Clone,” are included. Also described 
are special collectors and accessories. 


Illustrated application data shows | 


Moving Machine 


| Series Vac-U-Vator, 


| built on a large frame. Details can 


how industry uses the equipment to 
collect waste dust, or to return val- 
uable, reusable material to the manu- 
facturing process. For copies, check 
No. 7858 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7863—Grain 


A grain moving machine, the 3500 
has been an- 


nounced by Dunbar-Kapple, Inc. Ac- 
cording to company literature, grain 
can be elevated up to 100 ft., or 20 ft. 
higher than previous Vac-U-Vators. 
Grain conveying distances up to 600 
ft. can be handled, an increase of 


about 20%. The unit is also 18 in. 
lower than previous models, permit- 
ting greater mobility. Power units 
available include an International 
Harvester V-8 gasoline engine or a 
Cummins diesel engine. The machine 


and receiving cyclone, all mounted 
on a four-wheel chassis. This series is 


be secured by checking No. 7863 on 
the coupon and mailing. 


' Send me information on the items marked: 
| No. 7855—Egg Promotion 7864—Single-Roll Crusher 
' Brochure ) No. 7865—Catalog on 
' ) No. 7856—Mounted ‘Swivel-Piler’ Bucket Elevators 
: No. 7857—Magnet Pulley Bulletin |) No. 7866—Hog Waterer 
‘ No. 7858—Dust Control Brochure —) No. 7867—Drug for 
Neo. 7859—Level Indicators Blackhead Disease 
No. 7860—Feed Value Folder Ne. 7868—Enzyme Materials 
' | No. 7861—Bag Closing Machine No. 7869—Enzrymatic 
' No. 7862—Nutrient Level Card Silage Product 
No. 7863—Grain Moving Machine No. 7870—Drying Fan, Heater 
+ 
GLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 
FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE | * = 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States a 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— == 
Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67 —_—_— 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 40, Minn. — 
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No. 7856—Mounted 
"Swivel-Piler’ 


When handling grain or other gran- 
ular, small lump bulk materials, the 


“Swivel-Piler,” developed by Ste- 
phens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., 
can increase conveyor storage range 


up to 10 times, the company says. 
When mounted on the discharge end 
of a storage conveyor, the unit will 
throw material in any direction over 


| an are of 270°. According to company 


literature, this feature eliminates fre- 
quent shifts of the storage conveyor 


| system which saves time, equipment 


and money in materials handling op- 
erations. The unit is an adaptation of 
the company’s centrifugal car loader 
and Swiveloader. A “Swivel-Piler’”’ 
consisting of a centrifugal thrower 
unit complete with hopper and swivel 
joint can be mounted as a unit 
beneath the discharge end of almost 
any portable or fixed belt conveyor, 
the company says. For complete in- 
formation, check No. 7856 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7860—Feed 
Value Folder 


“Know All Your Feed Values,” is 
the title of a publication released by 
Doty Laboratories. According to the 
company, the folder tells how to use 
the Doty Laboratory services in a 
roughage testing program. Sections 
are contained on procedure, how to 
sample, costs, and how to use the 
program to build sales. Facts about 
Doty Laboratories are also covered. 
For copies of the folder, check No. 
7860 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7855—Egg 
Promotion Brochure 


A three-color brochure describing 
a year-around series of “Golden Good- 
ness of Eggs” promotions designed 
to help increase egg consumption has 
been prepared by Hess & Clark. The 
brochure tells how thousands of cases 
of hard-cooked .eggs have been dis- 
tributed at national, regional and 
poultry shows, and tells, also, of the 
campaign’s use of radio, television 
and the press in promoting egg con- 
sumption. Check No. 7855 on the cou- 
pon and mail for details. 


No. 7861—Bag 
Closing Machine 

A Thermoplastic Tape-Top bag 
closing machine, designed to apply a 
thermoplastic tape closure over sew- 
ing on open-mouth multiwall shipping 
sacks, has been announced by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. The machine effects a 
bag closure providing maximum pro- 


tection against contamination from 
outside particles, prevents infestation 
of bags and eliminates sifting of fine 
products, the company says. The 
closure creates a moisture barrier to 
prevent “caking” of hygroscopic prod- 
ucts and retains its physical and 
chemical characteristics over the full 
range of temperatures encountered in 
bagged products. The unit utilizes a 
special tape which is economical in 
cost and provides maximum strength 
with respect to tensile and tear, the 
company says. For details, check No. 
7861 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7859—Level 
Indicators 


Fuller Co. announces that material- 
level indicators are now designed for 
hazardous dust locations, as well as 
for general purpose use. There are 
two models, identical in operation and 
dimensions except for a gasket be- 
tween cover and body in the Model 
SG-4 and metal to metal surfaces 
and a paddle shaft bushing machined 


to Underwriters Laboratories specifi- 
cations in the model SG-4X. The 
model SG-4X is designed for use on 
hazardous dust locations while the 
other model is for general purpose 
applications. The indicators may be 
used to indicate the level of pul- 
verized, fine, crushed or granular ma- 
terials in bins and silos. They are 
also used to control such equipment 
as feeders, valves, elevators and con- 
veyors. For more information, check 
No. 7859 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7870—Drying Fan, 


Heater 


An in-storage grain drying fan and 
liquid propane jet heater combina- 
tion with close temperature contrcl 
has been announced by the Chicago 
Blower Corp. The precise heat regu- 
lation is made possible, the company 
says, by a Dial-A-Trol temperature 
control system which incorporates a 
100% safety shut off. The drying rate, 
a 20° F. to 60° F. rise, can be se- 
lected by presetting the unit to pro- 
duce the drying temperature best 
suited for prevailing weather condi- 
tions and rate of harvest. Once set, 
the unit automatically maintains the 
selected temperature. Up to 6,000 bu. 
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of high-moisture grain in storage can 
be handled, the company says. During 
interim storage, such as at harvest 
time, the unit will handle 1,000 bu. 
grain a day. For details, check No. 
7870 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7864—Single-Roll 
Crusher 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. an- 
nounces the Triumph single-roll 
crusher designed for reducing any 
friable material, even if the material 
is mixed with noncrushable matter. 
According to the company, the unit 
can be used for material which has a 
tendency to cake or become encrusted 
in processing. Tramp metal, rocks, 
stones and other foreign particles 


pass through without damaging the 
machine, the company says. An air- 
cushioned breaker bar serves as a 
release mechanism for foreign bodies 
in the material, and it absorbs shock 
overloads to prevent strain on the 
wearing parts of the crusher. Only 
15 to 20 h.p. are needed to power the 
crusher to handle from six to 10 tons 
of 10 Ib. per cu./ft. material in an 
hour. Check No. 7864 on the coupon 
and mail for details. 


head preventive and treatment feeds. 
It also lends itself, the company says, 
to the renewed promotion of feeds 
containing the drug 2-acetylamino-5- 
nitro-thiazole. For more information, 
check No. 7867 on the coupon and 
mail 


No. 7868—Enzyme 

Materials 

The Biddle Sawyer Corp. has been 
appointed agent for a Japanese pro- 
ducer of proteolytic and amylolytic 
enzymes of bacterial and fungal ori- 
gin. Complete information and litera- 
ture on research with these materials 
in animal and poultry feeds is avail- 
able. Circle No. 7868 on the accom- 
panying coupon and mail. 


No. 7857—Magnet 
Pulley Bulletin 


Stearns Magnetic Products an- 
nounces the availability of a bulletin 
which contains data and specifications 


on its complete line of Indox V per- 
manent magnet pulleys. The bulletin 
has an easy-to-use selection chart to 
specify the correct pulley for any 
system. The company recently ex- 
tended its line of pulleys to include 
a complete range of sizes from 12 in. 
to 48 in. in diameter. For copies, 
check No. 7857 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7866—Hog Waterer 


An automatic year-round hog 
waterer has been announced by Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co. Specifically de- 
signed for gestation, farrowing or fat- 
tening pens, the unit is adapted for 
use also in the hog lot, the company 
says. It handles gravity feed of up to 
80 ib. pressure. All-brass float main- 
tains a 3 in. water level in troughs, 
the company says, and a non back- 
siphoning feature protects house and 
farm water supply from contamina- 
tion. The unit is made of rust-resist- 
ing Armco Zincgrip. All edges are 
smoothly turned; self-closing lids 
keep water clean and help retain 
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heat in the winter, the company says. 
An electric heater kit for use with 
the waterer is also available. For 
more information, check No. 7866 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7869—Enzymatic 
Silage Product 


The Kalo Co. has announced “Kalo- 
zyme Silage Maker,” an enyzmatic 
type of silage product. The silage 
maker is a product of controlled en- 
zymatic fermentation of sugars by a 
living organism which is known to 
produce more than 25 different en- 


“OUR STRONG-SCOTT : 


HAMMERMILL 


have modernized 
our entire operation’’ 


Says Russ Neville, Manager of 
Newell Cooperative Elevator, 
Newell, lowa 


Russell Neville, in the 
office of the newly built 
Farmers Co-op at Newell, 


No. 7867—Drug for 
Blackhead Disease 


American Cyanamid Co. announces 
Cyzine Premix 10%, for use in manu- 
factured feed for the prevention and 
treatment of blackhead disease in 
turkeys. According to the company, 

} the new formulation gives greater 
convenience in formulating black- 


“We used to sell just bag feeds,” said 
Russ, “but now we can offer custom grind- 
ing and mixing to our customers fast and 
economically. 


“The primary products we grind are 
corn and oats,” says Russ, “and we get ex- 
tremely good capacity. Since completion of 
our plant by the Mill and Elevator Co., 
Des Moines, six months ago, we have been 
operating our Strong-Scott Hammermill 
constantly and the quick-change screens 
show practically no wear at all.” 

“With the capacity we get from the 
Hammermill, we can grind more in less 
time. As a result,” stated Russ, “‘we are able 
to keep our operating costs at a minimum. 

“The two-ton Strong-Scott Triple Ac- 
tion Mixer does an excellent job of mixing 


Quick-Change controls for the Hammermill are on the main floor 
for convenience. 100 HP on the mill and 40 HP on the fan provide 
an ideal operation at Newell. 


PROLPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
eact 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 


to Supply 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
a our Felco formulas with the customer’s 
“Also, concluded Russ, “the assistance The two-ton (44 x 12) Triple Action Mixer is mounted with a surge 
bin directly beneath for fast batch-after-batch mixing. 


we got from the folks at Strong-Scott has 
been very helpful.” 


Buy and Sell 


through ; » THE BIG YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT Please send me complete information on the Strong-Scott: 
WANT ADS (1) HAMMERMILL (C1) TRIPLE ACTION MIXER 
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stron 
Scott Mfg. Co. Address 
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zymes. It inoculates silage at the 
start of fermentation with certain 
natural and protective materials and 
helps promote quick low temperature 
fermentation without giving unde- 
sirable organisms time to multiply, 
the company says. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 7869 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7865—Catalog on 
Bucket Elevators 


The publication of a catalog on 
bucket elevaturs, complete with all 
specifications, has been announced by 
Andrews Machi Co. The catalog 
covers both belt and chain elevators 
in single and double casing design. 
Three standard series are included in 
a range of capacities from 225 to 


7,125 bu. an hour. In addition to all 
standard dimensions and _ specifica- 
tions, complete formulas are fur- 


nished to determine variations that 


may be desired to meet special re- 
quirements of all grain, flour and feed 
elevating, the company says. Step-by- 
step information is furnished on de- 
termining general elevator require- 
ments, selecting the proper specifica- 
tions and pricing the complete eleva- 
tor. For copies, check No. 7865 on 
the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jetting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 7820—Auger molasses mixer, 
Pacific Molasses Co. 

No. 7821—P oultry management 
book, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7822—Product display stand, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 


No. 7823—Package feed mill, Ross 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7824—Air, auger system, Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7825— Mill equipment line, 
Turner-Ross Companies. 

No. 7826—Spring promotion plan, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7827—Scours treatment, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7828—Feed grade urea, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

No. 7829—Bulk bin, Leach Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 7830—Portable conveyor, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7831—Pellet dies, Lerberg En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7832—Pen feeders, Brower 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7833—Weigh station, Ross Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. %7834—Booklet on Trithiadol, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7835—Gas chick brooder, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 


” Wi THE BIG SWING TO 


St 


SUPERIOR, NEW 
COCCIDIOSTAT ? 


2. 
JOIN THE BIG SWING 3. 
TO TRITHIADOL TO... gg. 
Effectively control coccidiosis Ss. 


in your flocks...Get top feed con- 
version... EXTRA PROFITS. 


Only TRITHIADOL has all these major advantages 


Effectively controls all economically im- 6. Comparatively no effect on hatchability 


portant species of coccidia. 


or fertility. 


Completely safe for poultry; harmless to 7 Is compatible with all commonly used 


other warm blooded animals. 


feed ingredients. 


Superior feed conversion and weight gain. Ss a free flowing, easily blended with 


Permits immunity to develop early. 


Displays no adverse effects on egg pro- 
duction, shell or interior quality. 


reduces large roundworm end 
tapeworm burden—a substantial aid in 
any worm control program. 


See your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative or write, wire or phone collect for facts and figures on Trithiadol 


No. 7836—Poultry supply catalog, 
Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7837—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7838—Whey block promotion, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7839—Disposable pallet, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7840—Corn sheller brochure, 
Belle City Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7841— Management booklet, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7842—Mill modernization, Paul 
Berg. 
No. 7843—Bulk feed equipment, 
Curl Engineering & Manufacturing 
Corp. 

No. %7844—Feed flavor premixes, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7845—Milk replacer promotion, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 

No. 7846—Grain car unloader, Su- 
perior Separator Co. 

No. 7847—Moisture resistant salt, 
Carey Salt Co. 

No. 7848—Poultry feed additive, 
Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7849— Antibiotic supplement, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7850—Mold inhibitor, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 7851—Silage flavor display, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 

No. 7852—Dust filter, Day Co. 

No. 78538—Bulk handling bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7854—Electric vibrator, Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. 


California Group to 


Give Mill to University 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The 
California Cattle Feeders Assn. is 
sponsoring building of a feed mill for 
the College of Agriculture at Davis. 

D. E. Alexander, Napa, who is 
spearheading the plan, said the pro- 
ject had been undertaken by the feed- 
ers because demands were so great 
upon the regents of the university 
for funds for other projects it would 
be a long time before the construc- 
tion of the mill could be considered. 

Mr. Alexander said the proposed 
feed mill would be designed as an 
experimental laboratory instead of 
along the lines of conventional com- 
mercia! feedlot mills. He said the cat- 
tle industry has barely scratched the 
surface of research on feed and com- 
bination of feeds for livestock feed- 
ing. 

Plans to build the experimental 
mill have been started and the 
regents will ultimately approve the 
plans and the feed mill will be an 
outright gift to the university. 

Mr. Alexander estimated cost of 
building the mill and cost of experi- 
mental equipment would be in the 
neighborhood of $200,000, and would 
be paid for mostly by individual con- 
tributions. He said the feeders asso- 
ciation had made a substantial con- 
tribution from its own funds toward 
the cost of building and equipping the 
mill and that individual members had 
also made substantial donations. 

The board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Assn. considered 
the proposal to build the feed mill 
and was very favorable toward the 


project. 


EVERYDAY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of the Quality Line of 
POULTRY and HOG 
EQUIPMENT 


Complete line ready for immediate 
delivery, or we will build to your 


specifications. 
FEEDERS NESTS 
WATERERS ETC. 
Write for quotations on your » — needs 
or for our new 1960 catalog tock items 


available for prompt 


EVERYDAY POULTRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


Phone HY 28131 
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Aeration Engineering, Management and 
Marketing Texas Grain Meeting Topics 


By Special Correspondent 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—dAeration en- 
gineering, management and market- 
ing held the attention of more than 
250 Southwest grain elevator and 
storage operators attending the re- 
cent sixth annual Grain Drying & 
Storage Conference at Texas Tech- 
nical College. 

A Mathis, Texas, grain and eleva- 
tor manager, Warren LeBourveau, 
predicted that a combination of con- 
ditions is developing which will re- 
sult in a decrease in the need for 
grain storage space. 

“For those who continue in the 
business, management will become 
increasingly a more important factor 
of success or failure,” he stated, “in 
relation to the varying problems the 
successful grain storage man must 
solve.” 

An unscheduled speaker on the 
conference program was Walter 
Blanton, Carrollton, Texas, president 
of the Texas Grain and Feed Assn., 
who outlined 25 points of difference 
between warehousemen and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

-“The very methods used to pre- 
serve grain and conditions that cause 
deterioration of grain, may also lead 
to structural collapse of the grain 
storage facility,” W. F. Weiland, con- 
sulting engineer from Lincoln, Neb., 
said in discussing failures in grain 
storage facilities. 

Mr. Weiland pointed out that both 
organic gases from decaying grain 
and chemical fumigants to hinder 
bacterial, insect and vermin infesta- 
tion can contribute to explosive situ- 
ations. 

Other Fire Causes 

He described several cases where 
minor and major explosions from in- 
ternal combustion and lightning 
weakened structures to the point 
where they either collapsed or split 
open. In addition to organic combus- 
tible dust, other fires in storage fa- 
cilities may be caused occasionally by 
cigarettes, an electrical short, steam 
line, leaky chimney and spontaneous 
combustion. 

Mr. Weiland advised “strict ob- 
servance of a basic principle: Keep 
the concentration of dust below the 
lower limit of inflammability to min- 
imize the trouble from this source.” 

“Until vacuum drying or infra red 


radiation have practical application, | 


practically all grain driers will con- 
tinue operation with the circulation 
of air through a bulk of grain,” W. 
V. Hukill, agricultural engineer with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, said. 

Speaking on “What We Don’t 
Know About Grain Drying,” Mr. Hu- 
kill noted that the two classes of 
grain drying include: (1) In-storage 
drying where the grain remains in 
place after drying, and (2) batch dry- 
ing, in which high temperature air 
is used. 

“Quality of grain after drying may 
be affected by the way it is dried,” 
he said. “Grain dried in storage may 
be damaged by mold when drying is 
done too slowly. And, batch driers 
may damage grain by drying it too 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


| Ist PRIZE 


rapidly or at too high a temperature.” 

Temperature limits for preventing 
damages depend on the use to be 
made of the grain, he added, saying 
that “wet millers say that grain 
dried with air hotter than about 140° 
F. is inferior for their use. But, high 
temperatures when drying feed 
grains do not damage their nutritive 
value.” 

The grain drying and storage in- 
dustry has two major problems—effi- 
ciency and quality, Prof. Ira Williams 
of Texas Tech, declared in his dis- 
cussion of “Making a Stable and De- 
pendable Grain Industry.” 

“Most grain operators know about, 
but hesitate to buy equipment like 
temperature detectors, aeration fans, 
ducts and controls, truck lifts and 
railcar dumpers—things that will in- 


crease efficiency. Many overlook in- 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


TWX 
BU 71 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


PROTAMONE 


PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 


TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


Enter this Big Valuable Prize Contest! 


It’s Easy...Nothing to Buy...lt Could Be Profitable... 


Bive Streok Mill 


prize 


Drag Feeder 


Sth prize 


Vertical Screw Lift 


2-Ten Twin 
PRIZE Spiral Mixer 


4th PRIZE Truck Hois 


4 


RULES FOR PRATER’S 35th ANNIVERSARY CONTEST 


1. Entries will be judged on the basis of sin- 
cerity and aptness of thought. 

2. By entering, the entrants agree that the de- 
cisions of the judges selected by Prater Pul- 
verizer Company shall be fina! and binding. 
Entries will be impartially judged by a 
pone! of qualified experts. 

3. No entries will be returned and all entries 
become the property of Prater Pulverizer 
Company. 

4. Contest closes midnight May 10, 1960; win- 
ners will be notified by moil or in person 
about June 10, 1960. 


5. In case of ties, tied entrants will be required 


to submit an additional 25 words on the 
subject of “GOOD GRINDING AND MIX. 
ING EQUIPMENT Does Make a Difference.” 


. Entries shall be limited to persons with op- 


erating or supervising experience in Grind- 
ing, Mixing, or both, who are residents of 
the United States. Employees of Prater Pul- 
verizer Company, its advertising agency, 
and members of their families are not eli- 
gible. Only one entry per person will be 
accepted. Only one prize will be awarded 
to any one family 


. Contest is subject to oll Federal, State, and 


local regulations. Toxes, if any, ore not in- 
cluded in the prizes. 


Alter you have completed your 25 words or less, mail the entry form to 
RESEARCH REPORTS CO. (PRATER CONTEST) 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


In your own words, 25 or less, explain why the following statement is true: 
"GOOD GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE because... 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PRIZE Weigh Buggy 


(Now, with on additional 25 words or less give your reasons why) 


P.S.: You can discuss such factors os quality, performance, time-savings, 
customer satisfaction, greater nutrient valve, higher earnings, etc. 


mame 
i BUSINESS NAME 
Pater! 
PULVERIZER CO. ; 
1539 South 55th Court SIGNATURE_ 


USE THIS FORM OR A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. 


Chicago 50, Illinois | 
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Your 

Dog Food 

Will Really 
Satisfy Him 
When Made With. 
Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 
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Your feedstuffs can 


oer these extras, too. 


effective breeding performance 


¢ normal bone formation 
ff 
¢ good haircoat color 


* anemia protection 


active enzymes 


Blended with your 

regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 
the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


dustry literature and training pro- 
grams for employees,” he said. 

Prof. Williams called for more dry- 
ing equipment and cleaners to help 
maintain quality grain on the mar- 
ket. He reviewed the growth of the 
grain storage industry in the past six 
years, noting the large scale instal- 
lations of dryers after wet November 
weather caused severe losses in 
stored grains. 


Lightning Major Cause 

More than a third of some 12,000 
paid losses by Mill Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau in 1958 was caused 
by 10 recurring loss-causes, Glen Per- 
kins, grain storage specialist from 
Chicago, told the conference. The 
major cause was lightning entering 
buildings on wires, followed by ve- 
hicle damage, open electric motors, 
outside fires, elevator legs, spontane- 
ous combustion, grain dryers, V-belts 
and mechanics and welders. 

Mr. Perkins voiced criticism of 
some equipment manufacturers who, 
he said, are making and selling dry- 
ers “without real regard for engi- 
neering design or operation of dryer 
principles,” adding “no insurance 
company we know about will insure 
a grain dryer except as a part of the 
entire mill or elevator property. Our 
records show 15% of all dryers have 
been involved in fires.” 

He urged cleaning grain before 
drying it, both to avoid wasting fuel 
on trash and to prevent choked col- 
umns where fires occur. 

In a seminar session on grain aera- 
tion, Reed S. Hutchison, USDA agri- 
cultural engineer, College Station, 
Texas, reminded conference partici- 
pants that new storage practices 
make former aeration equipment in- 
adequate. He advised that aeration 
equipment be tailored to fit the need 
of the individual structure, rather 
than try to fit old equipment to a 
new facility, for successful aeration 
of grain. 

Another seminar on fans-control- 
instruments, conducted by F. W. 
Rabe, Dallas aeration engineer, saw 
emphasis placed on use of fans with 


certified ratings made by reputable 
manufacturers. It was urged that | 


duct work be designed as near to ap- 
proved standards as possible. 
Situation Not Permanent 

Dr. Ray Billingsley, agricultural 
economics professor at Texas Techno- 
logical College, told a merchandising 
seminar that while “permanent” 
storage has been a part of the grain 
marketing system only recently, this 
situation is not a permanent one in 
the national economy. 

Alternatives for expanding the 
grain market are to establish simi- 
lar facilities in different producing 
areas of the grain belt, or by grain 
dealers and storers taking over more 
of the marketing functions and offer- 
ing more services, he said. 

Mr. Rabe was named president of 
the 1961 Grain Drying & Storage 
Conference at the closing session of 
this -year’s meeting. 

Other new officers for the seventh 
annual conference slated next March 
on the Texas Tech campus are F. N. 
Robinson, Lubbock, Texas, engineer, 
and Jack Brown of Lubbock, first 
and second vice presidents, respec- 
tively; Bill Morrison, Lubbock insur- 
ance man, treasurer, and Fred Dines, 
Amarillo, 1960 conference president, 
program chairman. 

Prof. Williams will. continue as 
program consultant, and Paul Furr, 
Lubbock, will remain as finance 
chairman. 

Dr. Earl Collister, High Plains 
Foundation near Plainview, Texas, 
was named to the conference board 
of directors. 


DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 

NEW YORK — Appointment of 
Rosewood (Ohio) Grain Co., Inc., as 
a mixer-distributor of Morea liquid 
supplement has been announced by 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals. Rosewood 
Grain Co.’s sales territory includes 
Logan, Champaign, Clark, Miami, 
Shelby and Drake counties. 


~ 


Guaranteed not less than 
26% crude protein. 


convenient! 


Packaged in attractive, 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 
with handy tear off tops. 
Easy to handle and store. 
Also available in bulk. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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* 
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three bowls. The large bow! contained 
ked corn, the middie sized bow! was filled 
little bow! was filled with starting mash.” 


because 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


. from grain processed by a W-W Grain 


gain more. . 
Roller Mill! Quality features include: precision single-control-wheel adjustment . . . 


Livestock eat better... 
chilled-cast “mill-type" rolls, hardened through entire thickness of wall . . . heavy 
rustproof cast-iron frame. Rolls don't clash when running empty. Low-Cost W-W 
Roller Exchange regrooving service available at low cost. Once you see and compare, 
you'll choose a W-W Grain Roller Mill! Sizes from 6" to 36" widths. 


Model Roll Size HP. Price Only* 
706-S 1 $ 189. 
712-S 10"x12" 450.00 
718-S 580.00 
824-S 10°'x24"" 10 773.00 
830-S 10"*x30"" 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10x36" 20 1,440.00 


*Prices f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms available. 
Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 
DEPT. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Eales Grain Co. Is 
Started in California 


STOCKTON, CAL.—A new name 
entered in the grain picture in Stock- 
ton when long-time grain man George 
(Luke) Eales re- 
cently launched 
the Eales Grain 
Co. 

Mr. Eales has 
been associated 
with the grain 
trade on the West 
Coast, Middlewest 
and Southwest for 
the past 21 years. 
For the past 14 
years he has been 
associated in part- 
nership with Francis B. Young in 
the Eales-Young Grain Co., recently 
dissolved. 

Mr. Eales is one of the founders 
and, at present, vice president and 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Stockton Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Eales also serves the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
as a member and chairman of the 
grain divisien, and recently his ap- 
pointment as a member of the board 
of directors of the Grain & Feed 


George Eales 


Dealers National Assn. was an- 
nounced. 
U.S. Committee Chosen 


For World’s Congress 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Announce- 
ment of the organization of the U.S. 
committee for the 12th World's Poul- 
try Congress has been made by Cliff 
D. Carpenter, Laguna Beach, Cal., 
U.S. committee chairman, following 
the first meeting of the group during 
the Fact Finding Conference here. 

The Congress will be held in 
Sydney, Australia, in August, 1962. 

Serving with Dr. Carpenter are 
two vice chairmen: Dr. A. W. Brant, 
University of California food tech- 
nologist, representing the Poultry 
Science Assn., and Dr. Hans Line- 
weaver, Albany, Cal., researcher, rep- 
resenting the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. A. William Jasper, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, is 
secretary, and O. A. Hanke, Watt 


Publishing Co., Mount Morris, IIL, is 
treasurer. 

Committee chairmen, who with the 
above comprise the executive com- 
mittee, are as follows: Exhibits: Lee 
Campbell, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Chicago; finance, Mr. 
Hanke; international trade develop- 
ment, Joseph O. Parker, Washington 
attorney and IAPI aide; membership, 
M. C. Small, National Turkey Federa- 
tion executive secretary, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill.; papers, Dr. H. R. Bird, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin poultry chief; 
tours, Harry E. Drews, Springfield, 
Mo., consultant, and publicity, Alfred 
N. Schwartz, editor, The Poultryman 
newspaper, Vineland, N.J. 

Other members of the 30-man 
group to be known as the US. Par- 
ticipation Committee of the 12th 
World’s Poultry Congress are: 

Jacob Baurnfiend, Nutley, N.J.; 
Lloyd Birchmeier, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Dr. T. C. Byerly, Beltsville, Md.; J. 
E. Coleman, Jr., Exeter, N.H.; Dr. E. 
M. Funk, Columbia, Mo.; Lloyd H. 
Geil and Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, both 
Chicago; Robert L. Hogue and Dr. J. 


Holmes Martin, both Lafayette, Ind.; | 


David L. Hume, Edward Karpoff and 
Hermon I. Miller, all of Washington; 
Prof. W. M. Insko, Lexington, Ky.; 
Dr. R. George Jaap, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Fred Shultz, Livermore, Cal.; J. 


D. Sykes, St. Louis; Don M. Turnbull, | 


Kansas City; Dr. Alfred Van Wage- 
nen, Trenton, N.J., and Dr. D. C. 
Warren, Niles, Cal. 

The next full meeting of the group 
will be during the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation convention in 
Memphis, Tenn., July 19-21. 


Cottonseed Convention 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plans are un- 
der way for the 1960 convention of 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc., scheduled May 15-17 at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 

The chemists’ committee will meet 
May 13, rules committee May 14, 
policy advisory committee and per- 
haps several other committees May 
15, and the board of directors May 16 
at breakfast. General business ses- 
sions are slated May 16 and 17. The 
new board of directors will gather for 
lunch and during the afternoon May 
16. 
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Kaff-A, the top quality milk replacer from Kraft, builds bigger 
sales for you by putting faster, more profitable gains on your 
customers’ livestock. And dairymen who feed Kaff-A Milk Re- 
placer to their calves find they can market all their whole milk 
and get added income many times greater than the cost of the 
Kaff-A they use. This means bigger sales for Kaff-A—bigger 
profits for you. Both Kaff-A Milk Replacer and Kaff-A Booster 
Pellets are backed by powerful advertising and merchandising. 
For added profit, stock and recommend Kaff-A. 


KAFF-A 


milk by-product feeds by 


KRAFT 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg 
| | W-W GRAIN ROLLER MILL | 
| 
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AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


Tentative Price Spread 
Conclusions Indicated 
By Poultry Feed Study 


WASHINGTON—“The need to es- 
tablish changing representative form- 
ulas (within nutritional allowances, 
used by the industry) before a more 


detailed analysis can be made of 
marketing margins for formula feed” 


has been indicated by the authors 


not obtainable from any other source. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes - B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state college tests 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


of a new U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture research, report, “Price 
Spreads for Formulated Poultry 
Feeds in Dlinois.” 

V. John Brensike and Carl J. Vos- 
loh, Jr., USDA _ economists, com- 
mented, “Marketing margins in the 
formula feed industry cannot be de- 
termined accurately with the data 
now available. However, results of 
the study show that it is possible to 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
~~ give indications of the degree and 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE—PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 
least fines, 
top payloads, and 


years of field-proven 


operation... 
sold us on the spot’ 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 
SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 
BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 
FIELD TESTS 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were still in daily operation, that 
cinched it—he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

Pictured above are five of the seven FMC units now being operated 
by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boost profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 
Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 


ALL of FMC’s exclusive features 
available in a two compartment; 12 
ft. body; f. 0. b. Hoopeston, Illinois; 
mounted on your 2-axle truck for 
legal 8-9 ton payloads . . . for only 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


©) © 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


direction of changes in the margins.” 

Summarizing the contents of the 
report, the economists noted that be- 
cause’ there is no known average 
formula for each type of feed pro- 
duced in a given year, it is hard to 
find the cost of ingredients for the 
formula feeds priced at retail. “Also, 
between 1953 and 1958 (the period 
studied), many manufacturers 
changed their formulas,” they said. 
“The new formulas reflected both 
changes in prices of some ingredients 
and improved knowledge of nutri- 
tion.” 

The analyses in their poultry feed 
report, they explained, are based on 
two groups of formulas, assumed to 
be fairly typical of alternative form- 
ula feeds priced at retail before and 
after the improvements were adopt- 


ed. 
Tentative Conclusions 


Some tentative conclusions about 
the Illinois feed industry, suggested 
by the study, are: 

@“The manufacturer - wholesaler 
margin and the retail margin in- 
creased by about equal amounts be- 
tween 1954 and 1958. Increases in 
the cost of some of the major cost 
items, such as labor and transporta- 
tion, account for much of this in- 
crease in the marketing margin. 

@ “The handling, storage and mer- 
chandising margin for ingredients 
(difference between the cost of in- 
gredients at wholesale and the prices 
received by farmers for equivalent 
quantities) increased rapidly for soy- 
bean meal ‘and decreased somewhat 
for bran and middlings from 1953 
to 1958. 

“Two trends influenced this mar- 

gin: (1) Rapid decreases in the prices 
of soybean meal and grain, and (2) 
increased demand for production of 
high-energy feeds (containing large 
proportions of grain) during the pe- 
riod. As a result, prices and margins 
for wheat bran and middlings fell 
slightly and margins for soybean 
meal rose at a time when prices and 
margins for soybean oil were de- 
creasing. 
@ “The farmer's share of the retail 
price of these poultry formula feeds 
remained almost stable at about 50%. 
This near stability was primarily the 
result of the shift toward high-energy 
feeds which occurred during the pe- 
riod. If formulas had not changed, 
the farmer’s share would have de- 
creased nearly 20% during the pe- 
riod.” 

A free copy of the report, Market- 
ing Research Report No. 378, “Price 
Spreads for Formulated Poultry ' 
Feeds in Illinois,” may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, DC. 


Illinois Pelleted Ration 
Tops Meal for Lambs 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL.—Tests at 
the University of Illinois Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station showed 
that lambs fed pelleted rations 
turned in a better performance than 
lambs fed the same rations in meal 
form. 

The two test rations were grain 
sorghum and hay, and corn and hay. 
Research workers self-fed each ra- 
tion as 50% concentrate and 50% 
hay mixture. Both rations were fed 
in meal and pellet forms. 

Lambs on both pelleted rations 
gained faster, graded higher and re- 
quired less feed per pound of gain 
than lambs receiving meal. 

Between the two rations, however, 
there was no difference in rate of 
gain or feed efficiency. 


HEADQUARTERS 


MYVAMIX VITAMIN E 


Putting Ideas to Work 
Bulk Transport Systems Section + Riverside, California 


Bulk Transport ‘vc 


Systems COMPANY SUPPLEMENT 
ADDRESS HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
RIVERSIDE,CALIFORNIA Bow 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


CORPORATION 
STATE 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS City 


| 
| 
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SCIENCE IS REVEALING SOME STARTLING FACTS ABOUT HOW MUCH SWINE WORMS COST YOU... 


A 7-10% feed loss 
expensive...here’s why 


} Old methods of worm control offered 
i} only partial relief. Hygromix, which 

{ kills more kinds of worms and gives 

| continuous, day-by-day in-feed 


control, is furnishing a direct 
measurement of worm-damage losses 

damage which results in 8% slower 
i gains, 5 to 6% loss in feed efficiency. 


Everyone has always known that worms are costly 

to hog raisers. Only recently, measurements have 

been made which can be directly translated into 

: dollars and cents. Up to the discovery of Hygromix, 
we have had to rely upon estimates. 


For instance, in 1954 the U.S.D.A. estimated that 
each hog raiser was, on the average, suffering a loss 
of around $3.00 per pig due to internal parasites. 


i More recently, the University of Wisconsin made a 
study of 101 hogs slaughtered by a leading meat- 
\ packing plant. All of the hogs were graded by veter- 
iY inary inspection and classified as “normal, healthy” 
swine. Yet, when the researchers probed the inter- 
le nal organs of these hogs, they hand-counted an 
; average of 463 worms per hog. Damage? It was 
easily seen. The question was, how much did worms 

cost the men who fed those hogs? 


hae HYGROMIX SWINE-FEEDING DATA What worms cost an average hog raiser 
FOR THE GROWING PERIOD A 7 to 10% loss in feed can represent quite a loss to 
n 4) & increase | % Decrease| the average hog raiser. Figured on the basis of a 
\a Daily Feed 4:1 feed-conversion ratio, it takes 800 lbs. of feed to 
13 STATION Gain Required get a pig to 200 lbs. Using the low fi gure of a 7% 
‘ Ohio (Drylot) 10.2 65 feed loss from worms means a loss of 56 pounds of 
: : feed per pig. A man raising just 100 pigs a year 
. Ohio (Pasture) 6.3 0.7 could lose 5600 pounds of feed . . . almost three tons! 
Nebraska (Drylot) 79 16 
Nebraska (Pasture) 12.0 3.0 H 
ygromix feed: 
11.5 5.3 continuous protection against the loss 
/ ; 7-10% LOSS IN FEED Purtue (Conseate & Sell) 1.0 26 Worms and worm damage lower feed efficiency, 
f : Purdue (Concrete) 8.9 0.3 slow gains, and depress the general health level of 
‘5 The unseen drain on profits N. Carolina (Concrete) the herd. Hygromix in the feed controls swine worms 
Dr. A. C. Todd, Veteri P ‘tologist at the . 8.9 6.6 daily by killing large roundworms, nodular worms, 
it eS oe any ee , N. Carolina (Pasture) 0.0 70 and whipworms as they enter the intestinal tract 
University of Wisconsin, made this educated esti- gv : 
; : . .» before they can lay new worm eggs to reinfest 
mate: Most hogs that might be called normal and S. Dakota 126 a4 ad paces 5 Mn moe, 
healthy experience a 7 to 10% feed loss in nourish- Uni, of Alberta . po Pé ' 
ing worms of various kinds...in spite of being 15.2 6.8 
treated for worms once, or even twice, with purge- Uni. of Alberta 24.7 126 Thus, day after day, Hygromix feed protects young 
type wormers. anne - - hogs when hidden worm damage causes the most 
Hi Py Michigan State 3.7 6.2 trouble and the greatest loss. With Hygromix, hogs 
ducted at seven agricultural experiment stations to AVERAGE 
- a a bite. Feeds w ygrom are oO 
help track down this hidden drain on hog-raising *Pigs in these lots were wormed once with purge-type way hog raisers can insure themsclves against 
profits. Their wormer. daily worm damage. 
ditions, and for different lengths of time. Hogs 
} which received Hygromix in their feed were 
} compared with hogs fed identical rations with- 
i out Hygromix. ® 
7) Here is a summary of their results: Where worms EL SC 
a) were continuously controlled with Hygromix there (S. hygroscopicus termentation products, Lilly) 
] was an 8.1% increase in daily gain during the 
; | recommended feeding period, on 5.7% less feed. @- 
Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethyistilbestro! premix, Lilly) Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin B12 + Micro-Pen |.coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
Lilly 
— EL! LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A Little 
Reviewing Helps 


Lars Anderson was a tall, lanky 
fellow whose wife raised about 2,000 
laying hens annually, which was not 
as big a farm enterprise as Lars’ 35 
dairy cows, 200 hogs and 75 steers. 
But together this man and wife and 
their high school son really made 
farming pay. 


On a blustery spring afternoon, 
Lars dropped into Joe’s office, with 
that ‘wide Swedish grin on his face. 
“Halloo, Joe,” he said. “Know any 
good stories I ain’t heard?” 

Joe smiled and leaned back in his 


swivel. “Well, I don’t know, Lars. 
Have you heard the one about the 
young feed salesman who went out 
into a farmer’s hog yard without rub- 


bers on a soggy day to try to sell 
him some feed?” 
“Yah, I heard that one,” laughed 


rs. 

“Well, how about the one where a 
farmer went to the city with a load 
of hogs, sold them for a good price 
and then went to a burlesque show 
to celebrate?” 

“Yah?” Lars said. 

“And,” Joe went on, “he bought a 


PROFIT 
FOR YOU 


Cash in on the growing citrus pulp market (over 300,000 
tons sold last year!) with the largest-selling brand, 


ISL 


Citrus Products Division 


MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida 


Sole Soles Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER 


155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Atlanta * Baltimore * Jacksonville * Norfolk * St. Louis 


*“e @ 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured sup- 
ply year round! “Golden Isle” Citrus 
Pulp is manufactured by Minute Maid 
Corporation— America’s leading pro- 
ducer of both canned citrus and citrus 
products. Our large volume operation 
and extensive warehouse facilities are 
your best assurance of dependable, un- 
interrupted supply. 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured year- 
round quality! “Golden Isle” is spe- 
cially processed to reduce fines. The 
fine material is screened out and pressed 
into pellets, which are then added to the 
citrus pulp before bagging. Result? A 
cleaner, more palatable feed. Less waste 
in the feeding trough and more profit to 
the farmer. Less fines to get up the nos- 
trils of cattle. What’s more, our strict 
quality control insures a substantially 
uniform product all year round! And 
our packaging is the finest used in the 
industry. 

Yes, there’s profit for you in oranges— 
with “Golden Isle.” You can buy it, sell 
it, and recommend it...with confidence! 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF CITRUS PULP: 


A highly palatable, bulky carbohydrate con- 
centrate that can replace up to 50% of 
grain requirements, with: 

“ 74.9% TON 

“ Proved milk stimulating factors 


Factors contributing to good skeletal 
development 

Easy feeding, storing, handling 

Will not affect flavor of milk 


PLUS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 
PREMIUM-QUALITY “GOLDEN ISLE”: 


’ Less fines 
Year-round availability 


Ample supply from multiple warehouses 
Largest selling brand 
Competitively priced 


FREE 


Send for Booklet 
that tells all about 
CITRUS FEED! 


Citrus Products Division 
Minute Maid Corporation 
P.O. Box 2711-F, Orlando, Fila. 


ticket in the first row, and then lost 
his glasses. He was nearsighted.” 

Lars looked interested. “No, I didn’t 
hear that one. Tell me the rest.” 

When Joe finished the joke, both 
men laughed heartily. Then Lars 
launched into a joke which he had 
picked up. Finally, in his own slow 
Scandinavian way, Lars said, “It 
don’t hurt anyone to laugh, Joe, yah? 
You just keep on digging up some 
good jokes to tell me when I come 
in, or by golly I'll go buy my feed 
somewhere else.” 

“Glad you told me,” grinned Joe. 
“Now I'll pump all my supply sales- 
men for some new ones.” 

“Joe,” said Lars, slowly rubbing his 
big hands together, “you don’t care if 
I give you a little advice, yah?” 

Joe shook his head. “I certainly 
don’t. I welcome advice. Especially 
from a guy like you.” 

“Thanks. You know, Joe, that 
Johanna and me, we have always 
raised lots of chickens?” 

Joe nodded. “I’m real proud of you 
folks. And you’ve made money on 
your flocks through good stock, man- 
agement and feed.” 

Lars nodded agreement. “And we 
go to farm meetings. And we hear 
lots of farmers are on the fence, Joe, 
about buying chickens this year.” 

Joe frowned. “Well, egg prices 
were very low during much of last 
year. I can see how some farmers 
feel that way. But many of them 
should come back into the field this 
year, I think.” 

“T dunno,” Lars said. “Johanna and 
me will try it another year. I have 
talked with many farmers at meet- 
ings telling them I think they can 
make money on layers this year, if 
they manage right. But it is not for 
me to keep talking like this. You 
should do it. You sell feed.” 

“Me?” Joe looked surprised. “Why 
I advertise chicks and feed every 
year, Lars. And we offer to help 
farmers with their flock management 
problems. You know that.” 

“Yah, yah!” said Lars patiently, 
“but that is not enough this year to 
sell chicks and feed, Joe. You have 
to do something to get the farmers 
off the fence.” 

“What?” Joe asked. 

Lars shrugged. He pulled a folded 
magazine article from his pocket and 
spread it out. “Joe, you have to use 
the pencil this year. You have to 
show farmers they can make money 
raising layers this year.” 

The farmer patted the folds of the 
article. “I got this from a farm mag- 
azine last year and I like it. Some 
fellow at the University told how 
much it costs to raise a chick to pul- 
let stage. He said this: 


Rearing Cost 
25 Ib. feed @ 4¢ .... 1.00 
Vaccination ......... 
$1.535 


“I see,” Joe said thoughtfully. 
Figure Out Cost 

“Can't you find out what you think 
it will cost to raise a pullet this year, 
Joe?” said Lars. “Then advertise it. 
Put up some signs in the mill and 
office. Put it on the front page of 
your monthly bulletin. That will give 
us farmers something to put our 
finger on.” 

“Good idea, Lars,” said Joe with 
appreciation. 

“This article also says that it cost 
in 1959 about $2.50 per bird to pro- 
vide housing,” Lars said. “But the 
house lasts for many years. And this 
professor says a pullet last year would 
produce about 17-20 doz. eggs. At 30¢ 
a dozen, maybe this means over $2 
profit per bird.” 

Joe nodded. “That certainly gives 
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me something to think about, Lars. 
This is the year to lay emphasis on 
costs and production. That pinpoints 
the problem.” 

“If you want to,” Lars said, “you 
can use my records on what Johanna 
and me made on the flock last year. 
Maybe you can get some records 
from other farmers, too. Then they 
won't say that Lars is a big liar and 
bragger. If you can show a lot of us 
made money last year when prices 
were low—see, Joe?” 

“I certainly do, Lars,” Joe replied. 
“Tl make my customers conscious 
of the profits that can be made with 
layers, using good management.” 

“Yah, and don’t forget to tell them 
in the ad that quality eggs are the 
only kind worth producin’, Joe. I get 
a premium on most of mine, and that 
helps.” 

Joe leaned forward. “Thanks, Lars. 
I appreciate your coming in to tell me 
this. Mary and I would like to take 
you and Johanna to a dinner at the 
Hotel Manitou some Sunday. You 
name it.” 

Lars smiled broadly. “It ain’t nec- 
essary, Joe, but I will not turn it 
down. Johanna always likes to eat 
out. She will jump at the chance.” 

He rose to go. “But dinner or no 
dinner, Joe, remember—if you don’t 
keep digging up good stories to tell 


Poults Prefer Mash 
At Start, G.L.F. Says 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Turkey poults pre- 
ferred mash to crumbles during the 
early part of their growing period, it 
was observed by Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange researchers in a recently 
completed test. A G.L.F. publication, 
G.L.F. Week, told of the test. 

As a result of the findings, it was 
stated by Stan Smith, “our G.L.F. 
Turk-E-Start should be used in mash 
form rather than in the unscreened 
crumble form we have been recom- 
mending. 

“If crumbles are to be used during 
the starting period, growers should 
wait until after the fourth week. 
Since they will be switching to ‘for- 
mulets’ after the eighth week, there 
is very little reason to feed crumbles.” 

It also was suggested that the tran- 
sition from mash to pellets should 
be made gradually, usually over a 
two-week period. 
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ADA PROMOTION—Shown reviewing plans for promotion and advertising 
activities of the American Dehydrators Assn. in a meeting at the Advertising 
and Sales Executive Club in Kansas City March 17 are (left to right): John 
Quirk, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; Eunice Hunt, ADA secretary, 
Kansas City; Wm. H. Healey, Gothenburg (Neb.) Feed Products Co.; Chas. 
W. Schenk, Chas. H. Schenk & Sons, Vincennes, Ind.; Loyd M. Faris, Archer- 
Daniels-Midiand Co., Kansas City, and Joseph Chrisman, ADA vice president, 
Kansas City. Mr. Healey, chairman, said plans for trade and consumer pub- 
lication advertising, direct mail and other promotions were approved. Of 
major consideration was production of a color-sound movie of the educational 
type, with emphasis on the value of the product in livestock feeds. 


me when I come in, my feed business 
will. go someplace else.” 

“Right,” Joe agreed. 

Even after Lars left, Joe could hear 
the fellow’s loud chuckle in the sales- 
room. 


Kansas City Feed Club 
Salutes Old Timers 


' KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 

Feed Club launched its new year with 

‘ a salute to some of the club's old | 
timers and an entertaining program 
at a meeting held March 21 in the 
Phillips Hotel. About 60 attended. 


' The program was presented by Sgt. | 


Bill Myers and Sgt. Joe Adelman of 
the Kansas City police department. 
Firearm safety and the art of self- 
defense were illustrated in an enter- 
»} taining and amusing fashion. 
é Richard E. Shoop, Albers Milling 
it Co., new president of the club, pre- 
sided. John Ball, B & E Grain Co., 
vice president, announced the next 
meetings as follows: April 30, Spring 
Dance at the Homestead Country 
Club; May 3, Goif Outing at the Hill- 
crest Country Club, and June 14, Golf | 
Outing at Hillcrest. 


TRADE. 


rest 


BRAND 


All Lime“€rest trace-mineral 
pre-mixes, bothstandard and 
custom made, are under rigid labora- 
tory control. That control begins with the ingredi- 
ents and doesn’t end until the final product has been 


checked. 


a 
New Illinois Plant 
: 


BOWMANSTOWN, PA.—Plans to 
construct a plant at Quincy, Ill., for 
production of mineral products for 
the feed and fertilizer industries have 
been announced by Prince Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The new plant will augment pro- 
| duction of the Bowmanstown facili- 

ties and enable Prince to expedite 
service to the central and western 
He sections of the country, officials said. 


Because of Lime Crest’s complete laboratory control 
(both chemical and spectrographic methods are used) 
the feed manufacturer who uses Lime Crest trace- 
mineral pre-mixes need not worry that his feeds con- 
tain too little or too much of the trace minerals his 


nutritionist has specified. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., 


\LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
orld’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Montreal 1, P. Q. 


| 
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Convention 
Calendar 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


May 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Hyperion Field Club 
and Veterans Memorial Auditorium; 
Les Bright, 1850 E. Euclid, Des 
Moines 13. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

1961 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fergo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 


April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
Memorial Center, Fowler Hall, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Da- 
vid D. Jackson, Extension Poultry- 
man. 

April 71— Feeders Day; North 
Platte Experiment Station, College 
of Agriculture, University of Nebras- 
ka. 

April 10—Informal Poultry Nutri- 
tion Conference; Waldorf Ballroom, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago; Ed- 
ward C. Naber, Poultry Science Dept., 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 

April 11-18— Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 11-15—Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biolo- 
gy; Waldorf Ballroom, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago; Edward C. Na- 
ber, Poultry Science Dept., Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. 

April 17-19—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 21—New England Dairy Feed 
Conference; Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. Stanley N. Guunt, 
Dairy and Animal Science Dept., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

April 21-23— Florida Beef Cattle 
Breeders and Herdsmens Short 
Course; University of Florida Live- 
stock Pavilion, Gainesville; Dr. T. H. 
Cunha, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; association office, 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
101 soon anes 


Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Ani- 
mal Science Dept. 


April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 


April 24-28—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

April 29—Washington Beef Cattle 
Day; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal 
Science Dept. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, asst. gen. megr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; Association Office, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 9-11 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

May 11—South Carolina Poultry 
Festival; Batesburg-Leesville, S.C.; 
sec., W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 

May 15-16—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
City; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 
Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

May 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur. 

May 24-25—Egg Marketing and 
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DAIRY FEEDS 


Sprout-Waldron has been providing the best in feed milling equipment since 1866. 
Our creative engineering staff, salaried representatives, and factory-trained 
servicemen, backed by the largest and best equipped plant in the industry, 
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You will find these technical reprints helpful in the 
maintenance, repair and replacement of your equipment. 
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en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22—The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 


Merchandisers Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

June 6-7 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 
ville. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
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ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


PAYMASTER 


SPROUT WALDRON 


TTRITION MILLS | 
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June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 


tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 

| Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 


| General Oglethorpe 


July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

duly 23-26 Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Hotel, Wilming- 


ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


July 289— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 


| Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Wooster. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 
Institute; Rock Eagle, 
ton Dendy, Extension 
College of Agriculture, 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 


1 — Georgia Poultry 
Georgia; Mil- 

Poultryman, 
University of 


| ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 


School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 


N. K. Parrish 
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Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for.. 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
911548 


chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Blidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Brookview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Ililinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield Ar- 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hote! Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

1961 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 


New Leader Dealers 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Two 
new distributors for Highway Equip- 
ment Co., Cedar Rapids, have been 
announced. 

P-D Service, Inc., Pavilion, N.Y., 
and Spreader Body & Equipment Co., 
Assumption, IL, will handle New 
Leader lime spreaders, combination 
lime and fertilizer spreaders, wide- 
spread lime and fertilizer spreaders 
and mobile blenders. 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
_ Kentucky Station, Lexington 


AAFCO Meeting 
As announced earlier, the Riecd- 
ation of American Feed Control Offi- 
ciials will hold its spring meeting 
concurrently with that of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. This 
is the first time this has been done. 
In the past, the AAFCO spring meet- 
ing has been held before or after the 
AFMA meeting. Also, this is the first 
time when the AAFCO will conduct 
any official business that may be pre- 
sented to it at a spring meeting. 

The feed officials will meet at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel as th? 
feed manufacturers association con- 
venes in the Conrad Hilton at Chi- 
cago. Sessions are planned so as not 
to conflict. 

Any questions that industry has 
with regard to terms, definitions, and 
labeling problems in general should 
be presented at once to the appropri- 
ate investigator or committee chair- 
man concerned. Committees have 
been encouraged to hold meetings on 
Sunday afternoon, May 8, and Mon- 
day morning, May 9. Committee 
meetings may be scheduled at other 
times also. 

The States Relations Committee 
will meet at 3 p.m. Tuesday after- 
noon (May 10) in the Hubbard Room 
at the Sheraton-Blackstone. Normal- 
ly this committee has met on the 
night before the opening of the 
AFMA meeting. Questions to be dis- 
cussed from industry or control offi- 
cials should be referred to the co- 
chairman, Leroy Schilt of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, for indus- 
try or Wally Griem of Madison, Wis., 
for feed officials. Those interested in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
feed along with feed officials are wel- 
come to this meeting. 

The meeting Tuesday afternoon in 
addition to serving as the States Re- 
lations meeting will also provide an 
opportunity to present any changes 
in terms, definitions or other items 
upon which the association may be 
asked for action. Thus, industry and 
feed officiials will have an opportuni- 
ty to exchange points of view as 
these matters are brought up. 

Monday afternoon has been set 
aside for special problems from man- 
ufacturers to be considered by feed 
officials. Any manufacturer having 
a matter of special concern should 
write to me or to the chairman of 
the program committee, E. A. Epps, 
Jr., chief chemist, Department of Ag- 
riculture and Immigration, P.O. Box 
589, Baton Rouge 1, La. A specific 
period will be allotted to each re- 
quest. 

The closing session of the AAFCO 
is scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon, May 11. This is after the close 
of the AFMA meeting. Any in indus- 
try wishing to attend this meeting 
will be welcome. This also will be 
held in the Hubbard Room at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone. Official action 
to be taken by the association will 
be possible at this session. 


Responsibility Under the Federal 
Food and Drug Law in the Manu- 
facture of Feed Sold Entirely With- 
in the State of Manufacture 
This question comes from a small 
manufacturer selling his feed entirely 


within the state where he is located. 
What is his responsibility, if any, 


under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act? 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
applies to shipments of products 
across state lines. His only concern, 
therefore, would rest in his use of 
ingredients that same from outside 
the state. 

No effort has been made to fully 
explore the full extent of the juris- 
diction of the federal law with regard 
to its application to all types of man- 
ufactured and processed products, 
where part or all of the ingredients 
crossed state lines. 

In 1952, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the fifth circuit ruled in a case 
(U.S. vs. Allbrook Freezing and Cold 
Storage, Inc., Doc. 13581, 3-4-52, 
194F 2d 937) that might be considered 
as bearing on a matter similar to 
this. This was a case involving the 
shipment of moldy strawberries in 
interstate commerce into Mississippi 
where they were packaged with sug- 
ar added. The Court of Appeals de- 
clared that the fact that “the adul- 
terated strawberries were processed 
after the interstate transportation 
did not remove them from the cover- 
age of the act; that if adulterated 
constituents of processed products 
could be seized only in their unproc- 
essed form, the enforcement of the 
act would be easily defeated.” 

Apparently, it has never been de- 
termined to what extent the federal 
law might be applied to a product 
manufactured within a state and sold 
within that state containing an _in- 
gredient such as a drug that has been 
transporte- across state lines and 
the labeli. , of the final product was 
contrary to food and drug regula- 
tions. Undoubtedly, the Food and 
Drug Administration would refer 
such a matter to the courts if they 
were satisfied a problem existed of 
sufficient public concern to attempt 
to deal with it under the federal law. 

This would seem to imply that a 
manufactuy'r such described 
above would primarily be concerned 
with the state law covering the sale 
of his products. He should ever be 
mindful, however, if ingredients 
shipped across state lines are used, 
of the possibility of the federal law 
being brought to bear where a diffi- 
culty could be traced to such “‘inter- 
state” ingredients. 
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ANIMAL HEALTH INSIGNIA — 
This is a reproduction of the insignia 
for Animal Health Month. The Ani- 
mal Heaith Institute is urging use 


of the insignia in promotion for April 
as Animal Health Month. 
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that same year. 


Research Projects on 
Poultry Diseases at 


Georgia Center Noted 


ATHENS, GA. — Several serious 
disease problems, including crotalaria 
seed poisoning and Newcastle dis- 
ease, have plagued the poultry in- 
dustry to such an extent that re- 
search projects have been instituted 
at the Poultry Disease Research Cen- 
ter. 

Dr. S. C. Smittle, poultry patholo- 
gist and superintendent of the cen- 
ter, said it has been found that as 
little as 0.1% Crotalaria spectabilis 
seed in the diet will cause retarded 
growth and death in growing birds, 
and will adversely affect egg pro- 
duction in laying hens. To avoid this 
condition, grain containing the seed 
should be cleaned. When crotalaria 
plants are known to be in grain 
crops, harvesting should be done by 
a method to avoid getting the seed. 

To reduce the possibility of New- 
castle disease vaccination failures, he 
said, combined vaccines should not 
be used. The drinking water method 
of administration is the least satis- 
factory. Keeping breeders highly im- 
mune insures protection to chicks 
early in life until enough immunity 
is produced as a result of vaccination. 

Dr. Smittle said other pilot pro- 
jects at the research center include 
ways for control of chronic respira- 
tory disease, fowl cholera, epidemic 
tremor and the leukosis complex. 
The research program consists of a 
balance between applied and funda- 
mental research, he said. 


Heads District for 


Western Farmers Assn. 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Burl B. 
Wyckoff has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager for eastern Washing- 
ton, with headquarters at Moses 
Lake, according to Harry J. Beer- 


»nink, general manager of Western 
» Farmers Assn. 


After graduating in agriculture 
from Oregon State College, Mr. 
Wyckoff worked in seed production 
in central Oregon and in business 
management positions with agricul- 


.tural firms in the Columbia basin. 
| He joined WFA in 1957 and was pro- | 


moted to manager of the fertilizer 
and farm chemicals department later 


ip 


Fish Plant to Remain 
‘Closed Until Summer 


PROVIDENCE, R.1—Poultry and 
egg prices, which, until recently, 
were so low that they wiped out pos- 
sibilities for many producers, especi- 
ally in the East, comprise one of the 
basic factors behind the shutdown 
of a Rhode Island trash fish process- 
ing plant. 

John J. Ryan, president, Point Ju- 
dith Dehydrating Process Co., report- 
ed that a shutdown of the firm’s fish 
plant will continue at least until 
July 1. The plant had handled nearly 


LEARN 
T--—— 
PROFITS!” ? 


“ONE MAN — 
ONE POWER 
UNIT 
(GAS OR DIESEL) 


THE B&l MOBILE Write For Details 


BARNARD & LEAS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


$1 million worth of trash fish from 
the Galilee fleet before it halted pro- 
duction Oct. 1. 

Mr. Ryan said “the worst poultry 
and egg market since the depression 
year of 1933,” resulting in the loss 
of normal demand for poultry feed, 
plus “heavy imports of tariff-free fish 
meal from Peru and Africa have 
played havoc with the New England 
trash fish industry.” 

He said his company’s plant at 
Gloucester is affected to the same ex- 
tent as the Point Judith plant. 

Whether the Point Judith plant re- 
opens in July depends on the price 
the firm will have to pay for trash 
fish at that time, he said. 

“We just can’t afford to open the 
plant and buy and process fish for 
storage in view of the market condi- 
tions,” Mr. Ryan noted. He said Point 
Judith Dehydrating Process, which 
normally employs 35-40 persons and 
buys trash fish from some 40 fishing 
boats out of Galilee and Jerusalem, 
has enough fish meal and condensed 


products warehoused to last 
summer. 

Mr. Ryan commented also that, 
contrary to reports, the company has 
made no offer to sell its plant, nor 
has any prospective buyer approached 
company officials with an offer to 
buy the plant. 


until 


Feeding in Montana 


BOZEMAN, MONT. — “Montana 
has the opportunity to develop two 
new important industries, feeding 
and meat packing,” Gene Etchart of 
Glasgow, president of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Assn., recently told a 
meeting of bankers here. 

He said the state has the necessary 
factors for the development—surplus 
feed grains and top feeder cattle. He 
also noted that the nation’s food is 
being produced by only 10% of the 
people. He added, “By 1975, if pres- 
ent trends continue, a higher food 
standard will be produced by only 
5%.” 
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Colorado Feed Firm 
Converts to Bulk 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Alfred Owens, manager of Simpson & 
Co., has announced the company has 


begun conversion of its mills here for 

bulk feed handling and automation. 
Four steel receiving tanks con- 

nected with a pneumatic system are 


being constructed at the mill site. 
The tanks will enlarge the present 
handling space up to a quarter mil- 
lion pounds, Mr. Owens said. The 


bulk feeds will be used primarily by 
dairy and poultry farmers. 

The company will equip trucks 
with automatic conveyors which will 
unload the bulk feed directly into 
feed bins or granaries on the farm. 


One of the major agricultural de- 
velopments to spark the planned con- 
version are the large milking parlors 
and egg ranches which depend heavi- 


ly on formula feeds in bulk form, Mr. 
Owens said. 


You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


DIVISION OF 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 


reach. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN World-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


DAIRIES, INC. 


Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 


| 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 


record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


In the face of a de- 
pressed market, Ledbrest 
Cornish Cross Breeder 

P Cockerels had a 765% in- 
crease in sales and bookings 

in the last quarter of 1959 

as more and more broiler 
producers discovered 
Ledbrest’s greater 

fertility, higher livability, faster growth rate, feed 
conversion record, and greater over-all profits........... 


in ’60, 


CORNISH CROSS 
BREEDER COCKERELS 


Jeff D. Brown & Co., Inc. 


WRITE TODAY FOR | 
303-A EAST EMMA | ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


! 
SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. GAIL BROWN 


Firm Buys Most Assets 
Of Bankrupt Producer 


PEORIA, ILL.—A feed manufac- 
turing firm, reported to be the prin- 
cipal creditor of a bankrupt Altona, 
lll., farmer and turkey grower, has 
purchased most of the assets of the 
farmer’s estete with bids totaling 
$179,000, according to a Peoria news- 
paper. 

Assets purchased at auction by In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., according to the newspaper, 
included a 220-acre farm, buildings, 
turkey processing equipment and 
most of the farm equipment. Claims 
amounting to $158,000 were said to 
have been held against the farmer, 
Leo Hager, by the Minneapolis firm. 

The tankruptcy of the [Illinois 
farmer was said to be the first such 
petition of its kind recorded at Peoria 
in many years and was reported to 
be the largest indebtedness ever re- 
ported by a single individual in the 
history of the Peoria court. 

Mr. Hager listed in his bankruptcy 
petition debts of $387,882, with $187,- 
028 secured and $200,854 unsecured. 

A US. referee in bankruptcy is- 
sued an order authorizing a public 
auction sale of the farmer’s assets to 


| satisfy unsecured creditors. The auc- 


tion was held at the Hager farm. 


BEEF CATTLE 


(Continued from page 24) 


of gain were increased by pelleting | 


the 1:4 ration (P<.01); however, 


gains were decreased by pelleting the 


4:1 mixture (P<.01). Carcass analy- 
sis showed that the carcass grades 
favored the steers fed the 4:1 meal 
ration. The results indicate an in- 
crease in performance by pelleting 
high roughage rations but no im- 
provement by pelleting high concen- 
trate rations. 

Beardsley, McCormick and South- 
well (13) worked with pelleted and 
unpelleted mixed fattening rations 
fed to steers and found that gains 
on unpelleted rations decreased and 
on pelleted rations increased, as the 
proportion of roughage was increased. 
They also found no relationship be- 
tween the incidence of rumen para- 
keratosis and dark colored rumen 
walls. 

Results Summarized 

In summary, results of tests to 
date indicate that pelleting of rough- 
ages increases dry matter consump- 
tion and average daily gain. Appar- 
ently, this increase in gain and feed 
efficiency is due to the increased 
feed intake and the decrease in en- 
ergy of digestion. Pelleting single ra- 
tion components may result in a 
slight increase in daily gains and feed 
efficiency. However, pelleting highly 
concentrated rations may reduce 
gain, but markedly improve feed ef- 
ficiency. 

The economical aspects of pellet- 
ing have not been thoroughly invest- 
igated. It is rather difficult to eval- 
uate the data on cost as it relates 
to the over-all economy of pelleting 
because of the varied results ob- 
tained, different costs of pelleting, 
various types of rations and the lack 
of information concerned with the 
time factor in feeding and handling 
of pelleted feeds versus non-pelleted 
feeds 
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“The Roskamp Oats Crimper has 
been doing a wonderful job for 
us. | have always been a believer 
in coarse open feeds. | would have 
had an oats crimper sooner, but 
felt | could not afford one. Now | 
feel anyone with a fair size dairy 
business cannot afford to be with- 
out an oats crimper and | sincerely 
believe the Roskamp is the Cadil- 
lac of them all.”—Paul Metzler, 
Metzler’s Feed Mill, Bowmansdale, 
Pa. 


The solid white iron rolls in all 
Roskamp Grain Roller Mills are 
guaranteed for ten years. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


OSKAMP 


HULLER MFG. CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA 


“Pioneers Progressing with the Yeers* 


FRUEN 
% f 
Dollar count BROWNS _ | 
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DOUGLAS SALES MEETING—Thanking John R. Pederson and W. Keith 
Whitney, entomologists from Kansas State University, Manhattan, for their 
presentation on stored grain insects at the Douglas Chemical Co. sales meet- 
ing at Kansas City are Paul Smith (left), sales manager, and W. C. McCaslin 
(second from left), executive vice president of Douglas. Every year, personnel 
from Kansas State University’s entomology staff give this refresher course 


to Douglas salesmen. 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES— 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas 


Illinois Management 


» Conference Plans Set 


URBANA, ILL. — “Meeting Com- 
petition” will be the theme for the 
third Grain Dealers Management 
Conference April 13-14 in the law 
building of the University of Illinois. 

Speakers and their topics April 13 
will include: ““What We Should Know 
About Current Grain Rates,” J. S. 
Chartrand, traffic department, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and a panel on 
“How Rates Affect Country Grain 
Dealers,” with Fred Eyrse, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Peoria; A. E 
Snyder, manager, Cargill, Inc., St. 
Louis, and Fred J. Watts, Jr., gener- 
al manager, Illinois Grain Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

Feed topics will include “The Illi- 
nois System of Swine Nutrition,” Dr. 
D. E. Becker, animal science depart- 

»ment, University of Illinois; “The 
Economics of On-Farm Feed Proc- 
essing,”” Dr. R. J. Mutti, agricultural 
economics department, University of 
Illinois; “The Competitive Position 
of Commercial Mills,” V. John Bren- 
sike, agricultural economist, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, and “A Farmer Looks at His 
Country Grain and Feed Business,” 
» Fred E. Herndon, Macomb, IIl., past 
' president, Illinois Farm Supply, the 
banquet speaker. 
: “How to Finance Your Customers,” 
: will be discussed in a panel April 14 
» by L. F. Stice, agricultural econom- 
' ics department, moderator; A. T. An- 
derson, agricultural economics de- 
§ partment, and Nye F. Bouslog, man- 
' ager, farm service department, Union 
» National Bank, Macomb, Ill. W. S. 
| Farris, agricultural economics de- 
| partment, Purdue University, will 
p discuss “How to Cut Labor Costs in 
the Country Grain and Feed Busi- 
» ness.” 

Reservations for the banquet April 
)13 should be made by April 11, ac- 
cording to L. F. Stice, agricultural 
economics department, University of 
Illinois. 

The conference is conducted by the 
Illinois agricultural economics de- 
partment in cooperation with the Ili- 
nois Grain Dealers Assn. and the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 


This little broiler got to market faster 
Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Piants: Harrison, N.J. «+ Peoria, Ill. + Richmond, Calif 
Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products ® 
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Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for doll»r the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results. . . 
than other power sh~vels costing nearly twice as much. . 

One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-4 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


FORTIFICATION ALONE 
WON'T DO THE JOB... 
ALSO NEED 
ASSISTANCE : 


WELL | FOR FORTIFICATION, 
(Oo A PLAN, CALL, THE 
ULTRA-LIFE MAN 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, 
Laboratory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising 
Your Brand Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” 
that help you profit on the Ultra-Life Program. 


Why don't you 
inquire today? 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Piant — East St. Louis, lilinois 
One of the country’s eldert ond largest manulacturers of vilemin and trace mineral products, 


CHICKEN CHIEF COUNSELS CONGRESSMEN — Ernest F. 


| NEPPOCO president, carves boneless broilers from the Rockingham Poultry 


Smith, Jr., 


Marketing Cooperative at a get-together with Congressmen in Washington, 
D.C, Pictured, left to right, are: Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hampshire; Sen. J. 
Allen Frear, Delaware; Sen. John J. Williams, Delaware; Sen. George D. 
Aitken, Vermont; Sen. Jennings Randolph, West Virginia; Sen. Hugh Scott, 


Pennsylvania; Mr. Smith, and Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., New Jersey. 


NEPPCO Board Hails 
Poultry Report as 


‘Major Breakthrough’ 


WASHINGTON—“A major break- 
through in seeking answers to many 
poultry industry problems” is the 
way directors of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council described 
a report presented while they met 
here with Congressmen at the Hotel 
Willard to discuss a long term pro- 
gram designed to build a strong poul- 
try industry. 

The report, not released to the pub- 
lic, was given by Carroll Dunham, 
NEPPCO vice president. Mr. Dun- 
ham, whose program presentation 
was a discussion of joint efforts by 
NEPPCO and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., said a compre- 
hensive questionnaire has been com- 
pleted and will undergo field testing 
soon. The questionnaire will then be 
used for an industry study in depth. 
Two hundred selected egg producers 
in the Northeast will be asked to 
participate in the survey. 

More than a score of Congressmen 
were guests at the NEPPCO “chicken 
caucus” reception and dinner, which 
was designed to help develop “great- 


OM PARISON 


is the one sure way to 


This is the 

75th year that bag users 

have been judging quality in 

design, printing and craftsmanship 

by comparing them against the 
high standards set by 


MULTIWALLS 


find 


COTTONS-s 


quality! 
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BURLAPS 


ings and material 
ment. 


er areas of respect for and under- 
standing of industry problems.” 

The informal meeting with the leg- 
islators capped a two-day meeting 
of the NEPPCO board of directors. 

“Project 65”—NEPPCO’s long 
term program toward building a 
strong poultry industry—was the 
main item on the agenda of the di- 
rectors’ meeting. Virtually every 
phase of the program came under 
discussion. 

In addition to Mr. Dunham's re- 
port, Ernest F. Smith, Jr.. NEPPCO 
president, reviewed the council's leg- 
islative activity on state and national 
levels; Richard I. Ammon, NEPPCO 
executive secretary, handled internal 
phases such as membership, and Dr. 
Alfred Van Wagenen, director of re- 
search and development, brought di- 
rectors up to date on NEPPCO’'s 
fowl export program and work on im- 
proving egg price reporting. 

Mr. Ammon’s membership report 
showed nearly 200 new members on 
the rolls. Directors considered this 
number as a substantial start toward 
the goal of 600 new members in 1960. 

Directors agreed that NEPPCO 
should present testimony before 
Congress and request funds for U.S. 
Department of Agriculture inspection 
of “further processing” and slaugh- 
tering operations as authorized and 
directed by the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act. Further work on egg 
price reporting was encouraged also 
by the council. 


Appointed Manager 
BURR OAK, MICH.— Robert C. 


Morrow has been appointed manager 


of Michigan Farm Structures, distrib- 


utor of grain bins, farmstead build- 
handling equip- 


Mr. Morrow is an agricultural en- 
gineering graduate of Iowa State 
University. 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR" 


SPECIFY 


. Columbia Calcium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY C0. 


1007 Washington 


LOUIS! MO 
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SEMINAR—George Olin, Hess & Clark, Inc., chemist, explains the | 


quality control procedures he follows to a group of Ohio feed men. The group 
was in Ashland, Ohio, to attend a two-day “How to Feed Seminar” sponsored 
by Hess & Clark. Pictured (left to right) are: Lyman Fisher, Ohio Equity 


Exchange, Lima, Ohio; Howard Windle, Russells Co., 
Starcher, Marshalliville (Ohio) Equity; 
Harold Ross, Mt. 


change, Wooster, Ohio; Mr. Olin; 


Hilliards, Ohio; Lonny 
Clayton Kandel, Ohio Equity Ex- 
Vernon (Ohio) Equity 


Exchange; Ralph Aten, Ashland (Ohio) Equity Exchange; William Orr, Val- 
ley Farm Supply, Dover, Ohio, and Charles Ream, Medina (Ohio) Farmers 


Exchange. 


4 Counties Designated 


As Emergency Areas 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, desig- 
nated four counties in Wisconsin— 
Ashland, Bayfield, Iron and Price— 
as emergency areas where farmers 
and dairymen can buy government- 
owned feed at current support prices. 

Previously, 11 counties in Michi- 
gan and 13 in South Dakota had been 
designated as emergency feed areas 
under this program. 

The designations were made under 


Public Law 86-299 enacted during the | 


last session of Congress. This act 
authorizes the secretary to sell feed 
grains owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at current support prices 
to provide feed for livestock where 
he determines there is an emergency 
area as defined by law. 

During the past year, unfavorable 
weather—drouth in the growing sea- 
son and excessive moisture during 
harvesting—and an insect infestation 
reduced the quantity and quality of 


DANNEN MILLS, 
INC. 
Grain and Jobbing Division 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616) 


feed production in these Wis- 
consin counties, making them eligible 
for assistance under this act. CCC- 
owned corn and barley will be made 
available in the Wisconsin counties. 


Ralston Purina Makes 


Management Changes 


ST. LOUIS—Lloyd H. Stringham, 
manager of the Ralston Purina Co. 
plant at Whitby, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s 
new plant at Clarkson, Ont., accord- 
ing to David L. Grant, manufacturing 
vice president. 

The Clarkson plant, now under 
construction, is expected to commence 
operation about July 15. 

Mr. Stringham joined Purina at 
Woodstock, Ont., in 1928 as a loader 
in the mill. He was manager of the 
firm’s plant at Smithville, Ont., and 
has been manager at Whitby since 
1957. 

T. E. Barnes, feed production man- 
ager at the Davenport, Iowa, plant, 
will become superintendent at Clark- 
son. Mr. Barnes joined the company 
in 1955 as a production trainee. He 
has worked in the Davenport and 
Battle Creek, Mich., plants. 

James M. Mighton, credit manager 


| at the Woodstock plant, will become 


| of carload orders were 


| fornia Hay, 


manager at Whitby. He joined Pur- 
ina at Woodstock in 1943 and has 
been credit manager there since 1953 


Burrus Feed Mill 
Orders Set Record 


FORT WORTH—A record number 
received by 
Burrus Feed Mills for the week end- 
ing March 5, according to Wesley 
Ballmann, co-manager. 

According to Mr. Ballmann, “The 
week's tonnage represented a 30% in- 
crease over any previous week since 
the Fort Worth feed mill was estab- 
lished in 1947.” 

He said, “The ease with which the 
increase in tonnage was handled also 
pointed up the mill's great capacity 
and flexibility, and Burrus Feed | 
Mills’ feed delivery service continued 
uninterrupted by the unusual work- 
load. This is possible only because 
of the mill’s vast size: it has a cap- | 
acity of over 2,400 tons every 24 
hours, or 100 tons per hour.” 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 


FRESNO, CAL. — The Lower San 
Joaquin Valley district of the Cali- 
Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. met March 24 at the Desert 
Inn, Fresno. Ray Provost, vice presi- 
dent of Producers Cotton Oil Co., re- 
ported on the results of the field ex- 
periment station at Five Points, Cal., 
maintained by the University of Cal- 
ifornia Agricultural Service. 


Leading a 
sick chick 
to water 

can make 
him well... 


WHEN THE WATER CONTAINS A CHEMO PURO 


SOLUMIX® Sick or undernourished chickens drink water even 
though they may be “off their feed.” This is just the time for Solumixes. 
Solumixes are a combination of water-soluble vitamins and antibiotics 
that chickens need most. Since they’re water-soluble, chickens can 
“drink” Solumixes even though they are “off” solid foods. What’s more 

. keeping healthy chickens on Solumixes will keep them that way and 
provide better growth. 


Many of the nation’s largest veterinary houses are now using 
Solumixes as an easier, more efficient way to feed vitamins and anti- 
biotics. Now Century Chemical’s Chemo Puro Subsidiary offers 
Solumixes in bulk quantities. Combinations are also blended to your 
personal specifications. 

CHEMO PURO ALSO PRODUCES THESE OTHER PRODUCTS 
FOR THE ANIMAL HEALTH AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


. Micronutrients & Growth Stimulants . . . Wormers for Feeds, Veterinary Drugs, 
or Drinking Water Administration . . . Feed Medicants & Veterinary Drugs . . . Feed & 
Silage Preservatives. 


4 


For more information on these products, call or write to: 


NEW YORK 17: NEW YORK MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON 9 TEXAS: HOUSTON 2 


George S. Rairigh Lockwood Nutrition Service Butier Chemical Co 
Manager of Feed Sales 177 Milk St 1230 Esperson Bidg 
Phone: HUbbard 2-1707 Phone: CA 2-9711 


60 East 42nd Street 
Phone: OXford 7-4554 


CALIFORNIA: GLENDALE 4 
Stewart S. Farmer 

403 S. Central Ave 

Phone: CHapman 5-4449 
DELAWARE: SELBYVILLE 

L & M Distributors 

|Phone 8826 


MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 1 
Warner Brokerage Co 

915 Metropolitan Bid 

Phone: FEdera! 8-053 
MISSOURI; ST. LOUIS 24 
Alfred W. Pauley 

49 Beaver Drive 

Phone: WYdown 3-4906 


CANADA: MONTREAL 
D. C. Sales Ltd 

475 George V Ave 
Phone: MElrose 7-3543 


CANADA: TORONTO 
Tom G. Wrigglesworth 
1 Kenda! Avenue 


|FLORIDA: DELAND Phone: WAinut 4-6154 

James V 

7 Lyndonvil CANADA: WINNIPEG 4 

Phone 4-0883 Phone Lyndonville 4971 mn Veterinary Labs. 
302 Main Street 

|GEORGIA: GAINSVILLE NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 2 Phone: JUstice 6-3484 


414 So. Maple St 
North Ga. Vet. Supply 
Phone: LE 4-9001 


INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 


Griffin Brokerage Co 
1201 Elizabeth Ave 
Phone: FRanklin 5-3796 


NASHVILLE 3 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE AND MILL 
W. A. Butler Co. 


Subsidiary Century Chemical 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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i 
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24k Street 
i 
i 
i 
i 
TENNESSEE 

i 


Robert E. Davis Lavergne Supplement Co. Corp 
17225 S. East St 158 First Ave. South Harrisonburg, Va. 
Phone: TUcker: 1-4135 Phone: Alpine 6-8877 Phone: HArr 4-2528 


i 
i 
i 
! 
i 
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Or write 
CENTURY 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
America’s leading producer of Piperazines 


| 
—_— 
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SOMETHING 
TO REMEMBER US BY! 


We've got a colorful sample bag of Graniteeth all set to send you 
—free, of course, with no obligation. Once you have it, you can see 
for yourself what we're shouting about. Feel the sharp edges of 
this hard, insoluble granite grit. Notice how clean it is. See the 
sparkle of the mica that gives it its famous “pex appeal.” Check 
the all-around value of a product that will save you money and 
make you money. For Graniteeth means more meat on the bone. 
It means more food from less feed. It cuts down on barebacks. It 
keeps the gizzard healthy and clean. It builds up... but we'll leave 
. to you. Call or write us and we'll see that you get your bag.. 
ronto! 


CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES DIVISION. 


The Georgia Marble Company 


422 Fulton Federal Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia - JAckson 3-5591 


ve 


RAVER FEEDER 
ae le 


DRAVER-MASTER 


Continuous Mixing 


A typical report from a Draver user says: 


“Our company has been a user of Draver Feeders since 1927. 
We have subjected these feeders to the most rigorous condi- 
tions, receiving many thousands of hours of production with 
a minimum of maintenance and a high degree of accuracy.” 


For many years—and in thousands of mills like this one—Draver 
Feeders have set the standards for accuracy, low cost operation and 
durability under hard, continuous service. And, recent developments in 
feeder models and controls make Draver-Master Continuous Mixing 
Systems the accurate, economical, dependable way to produce consist- 
ently uniform blends of flour and feeds under today’s more critical 
and complicated formula requirements, Let Gump engineers specify a 
Draver-Master continuous or automatic batch system that will bring 
Draver advantages to your mixing operations. 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue . . . Chicago 50, Illinois 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


OFFICE BUILDING — This new home office building for the Professional 
Feeds division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will be built in North Kansas 
City, Mo. The bi-level office structure will be located west of the present 
plant at 1717 Armour Road at the intersection of the North Midtown Free- 
way cloverleaf exit. 


bination meeting and conference 
room and employees’ dining room, to- 
gether with additional office space 
and a private conference room. It is 
expected that the new building will 
eventually be occupied by an office 
force of 80 employees. 

Construction will begin immediate- 
ly with completion scheduled for late 
summer of this year. 

The entire building, of fireproof 
construction, will be air-conditioned. 
Parking for 80 cars is provided and 
, the area between the building and 
1717 Armour Road at the intersec- 
tion of the North Midtown Freeway aa is to be completely lend 
cloverleaf exit. _— 


The exterior of the contemporary Washington Oregon 
? 


building, designed by Marshall & 
Golf Tourney Is Set 


Brown, architect-engineer, Kansas 

City, will be buff colored brick and 
porcelain panels. A feature of the SEATTLE, WASH.—The annual 
main entrance will be a large patio- | spring golf tournament, matching 
type court. picked teams representing the Ore- 
The building is being built by | gon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. and 
North Kansas City Development Co., | the Washington State Feed Assn., 
for lease to the feed manufacturing | will be staged May 12 at the Ingle- 
division of Spencer Kellogg. Spencer | wood Golf Club, according to Bob 
Kellogg’s Professional Feeds division | Adleman of Washington and Bob 

is the successor to Staley Milling Co. | Seufert of Oregon, team managers. 

Following golf action the two 
squads will gather in the Inglewood 


The Professional Feeds division has 
two mills in North Kansas City, both 

Golf Club for an annual dinner where 
prizes will be awarded. 


Professional Feeds 


Plans Office Building 


KANSAS CITY—A new home of- 
fice building for the Professional 
Feeds division of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., will be built in North 
Kansas City, according to Thomas W. 
Staley, president of the local feed op- 
eration. 

The bi-level office structure will be 
located west of the present plant at 


within two blocks of the new office 
site. One mill produces Professional 
Feeds for the area surrounding Kan- 
sas City and the other one is a proc- 
essor of dry corn milling products. 
The company also operates feed mills 
in East St. Louis, IL; Oxford and 
Tribune, Kansas; Hannibal, Mo., and 
Evansville, Ind. These mills serve 
more than 1,500 feed dealers and dis- 
tributors in the Middle West. 

A large reception area and general 
office space will be on the first level 
of the 13,250 sq. ft. building. Several 
private offices, including the execu- 
tive offices, will be located around 
the periphery on this level and an 
area is reserved for the advertising 
and publication departments. 

On the second floor will be a com- 


RESEARCH UNIT MOVES 

MASON CITY, IOWA—Aer-Vac, 
Inec., a local organization of manu- 
facturers and jobbers for sales and 
research in grain aeration, is moving 
its home office to 23 6th Street S.E., 
where warehouse facilities are lo- 
cated. John Miles, president, says the 
company “now has a new turbine, 
giving from 78-141% more efficiency 
than former types on the market.” 


Schering Appoints 
Animal Health Head 


MADISON, WIS. — Kenneth T. 
White, executive vice president of 
American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Madison, has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly created animal 
health division of Schering Corp. 

The new division, which cuts across 
corporate lines, was formed to con- 
solidate all animal health activities 
of Schering Corp. and its subsidiaries 
into a single operating group. ASL 
was acquired by Schering in Janu- 
ary, 1959. It will continue as a Wis- 
consin corporation within the divi- 
sional structure. 

Dr. Philip G. White, ASL vice pres- 
ident, has been appointed director of 
scientific administration for the new 
division with responsibility for the 
consolidated research and develop- 
ment activities in the field of animal 
health. 

Hubert D. White, ASL president 
and chairman of the ASL board of 
directors, heads the ASL marketing 
activities. The Schering line of ethi- 
cal veterinary drugs will be market- 
ed under its own division headed by 
C. W. Rahner, Jr. 


For Bigger BROILER 
PROFITS, insist on 
BROILER CROSSES 
From Pilch Females. 

BREEDING 


some 
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REPLACE MILK POUND 


per cwt. MRB supplies high 
quality milk nutrients free-flowing easily 
dispersible form. Highly palatable all 
feeds—proven effective university 
MRB can build you more nutritious and 
more profitable ton feed. 


| ‘ BETTER FEEDS for comparison analysis data, contact: 
| Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois THE Borde 71 COMPANY 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-4100 
| 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.40. Situations wanted, li¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimam., In figuring cost of your 
classified ad each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
colamn inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—10x36 McGHEE 
tor, complete Napoleon Alfalfa 
Napoleon, Ohio. 


DEHYDRA- 
Mills, 


SUSPENSION 
Model 


TOLEDO DIAL 
like new, 32 inch dial, 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio 


12%%-TON 
hopper scale, 


oO. W 
PLANT EQUIPMENT. COMPRESSORS, 


and diesel en- 


ICE 
condensers, coils, 


gine Box 86, Leola, 


motors 


Pa, 


CHAMPION MILL AND REBUILT MIXER, 
Good condi- 


on 1956 International truck 
tion, priced to sell Litchfield Seed & 
Feed, Litchfield, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 24x40 GRUENDLER HAM- 


mermill with direct connected 200 H.P. 
totally enclosed motor. Napoleon Alfalfa 
Milla, Napoleon, Ohlo. 


FOR SALE —THREE TURBINE WATER 
wheels; one Smith 48 inch runner; two 
Leffel 48 inch runners. Mundis Mills, Inc., 
R.D. 5, York, Pa 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


and used feed and 


cast iron pulleys, new 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


BULK FEED TRUCK—1952 DODGE WITH 
Bulkmaster bed, 7-ton capacity, in good 
condition. Preble County Farm Bureau 
Co-op., Baton, Ohbto. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
56 H.P. mo- 


anteed first-class throughout, 
tor drive, Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

50 H.P., 1,760 R.P.M. FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
enclosed fan cooled electric motor for 
sale. This motor guaranteed like new. 
York Milling & Elevator Co., Inc., York, 
Neb.; Phone 292. 

ONE 17-TON DODGEN BULK BODY 
mounted on 1958 International, model 


AOC-160, good rubber, low mileage, rea- 
sonable. Address Ad No, 6764, Feedstuffa, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

COMPLETE FEED MILL: 18” CRUSHER, 


ton mixer, molasses blender, 500 gal. tank, 


Hercules power unit, complete, $3,000 
Cocoville Feed & Seed Store, P.O. Box 
116, Marksville, La. 

FOR SALE — 1% TON BLUE STREAK 
mixer 18 26'6"x16’ steel roof joista. 
Portable bale conveyor on rubber. Fisch- 
bein electric bag closer—elightly used. 
Jaenisch Industries, 101 N. Peck Street, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; phone REgent 6-3333. 

JAY BEE 4W MILL, 100 H.P. MOTOR. 
Jay Bee 30X mill, 60 H.P. motor. Jacob- 
son No. 15 mill, 30 H.P. motor. Rebuilt, 
sell with or without motors. A. E. Thomp- 
son Co., 706 Washington Ave. N., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn 

DAFFIN STATIONARY FEED UNIT 
(grinder, mixer, molasses blender) gravity 
feed, 150 H.P. Buda diesel recently over- 
hauled, good operating condition, $4,500. 
Address Ad No, 6777, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

BARGAIN — UNUSED 8. HOWES NO. 7 
Eureka snappy screen air finisher and 
unused 8. Howes corn cutter model No. 2 


In original 
440 Linden 


with two extra sets of knives. 


crates. Write H. N, Simpson, 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

BULK FEED TRUCK—COMPLETE AND 
new Dodgen all-purpose 8-ton body with 
auger, etc. Mounted on new International 
1959 chassis with hoist. 6,800 actual miles 
Change in operating procedure makes this 
available now. Klemm Brothers Hatch- 
ery, Lincoln, Ill 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasse mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE ON SPECIAL 
heavy-duty 1968 Chevrolet. Unit in per 
fect operating condition both hydrauli 
and pneumatic unloading ystem A real 
bargain priced for immediate ale can 
be financed. Address Ad No. 5793, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


1956 IOWA PORTABLE MILL WITH NEAR 
1956 106 


new 3% ton mixer, powered by 

H.P, diesel motor. Mounted on 1956, heavy 
duty, 2-speed Chev. truck, new tires, 1960 
license. Complete set of screens. Unit in 
perfect shape. Address Ad No. 5785, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 
Scoles, Food, Sewing 


and Grain Cleaners 
H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk 3. 

Baltimore 24, Md. 


SALE — SPROUT-WALDRON 335 CU. FT. 
horizontal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 
less steel dry material handling installa- 
tion, Including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, bucket elevators, shake and screw 
conveyors, etc. Perry, 1493 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 34 WESTERN GY- 
rating cleaner, like new; one double saw 
tooth No. 11 Robinson crusher in A-1 con- 
dition; one Vari-Speed drive for drag 
with No. 3 Dodge torque arm speed re- 
ducer for 1}§ shaft; one model 27 Nickle 
crusher-feeder Neidlinger Elevator Co., 
Holcomb, Ill; phone Lindenwood 734. 

MODERN FEED MILL BEING DISMAN- 
tled—everything to be sold at public auc- 
tion April 7 at 1:00 p.m. Mixers, hop- 
pers, crackers, mill, crusher, conveyors, 
shellers, treaters, car loader, scales, 
trucks, office equipment, moisture tester 
Lisbon Feed Service, Lisbon, 
hio. 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 50 H.P 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 5-ton 
8. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. BE. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 6574, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
phone 6-2197. 


FOR SALE—SUNCURED ALFALFA PLANT 
24” 100 H.P. Fords hammermill with 25 
H.P. separate blower and remote control 
magnetic starter; 30’ automatic conveyor 
system; 10 H.P. bale buster. All electrical 
equipment mounted on & movable steel 
panel including disconnect switches and 
magnetic starters for all motors. Mixer- 
bagger with motor. Suction equipment 
for dust pickup; three large dust col- 
lectors and large quantity of pipe. $8,500. 
Jaenisch Industries, 101 N. Peck Street, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; phone REgent 6-3333. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Eureka mixer, without motor O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


PURITAN MOLASSES 


WANTED—NO. 2 
Milling & Seed Co., 


blender. Farmer's 
Noxapater, Miss. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED: GRAIN STORAGE ELEVATORS, 
midwest location 50,000 bushels and up; 
lease or purchase; please state full de- 
taille as to price, location, loading and 
unloading facilities, etc. Address ad No. 
6604, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING MANAGER FOR FEED MILL 
near Madison, Wis. Good opportunity, 
profit sharing basis. Contact G. Wagner, 
Box 128, Antioch, Ill 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS’ REP- 
resentative New England area, calling on 


processors, hatcheries, contract growers, 
expanding, and interested in more prod- 
ucts for distribution Address Ad No, 


5789, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
WANTED — NUTRITIONIST BY FEED 
manufacturer located in southwestern 
Minnesota, feed formulations, technical 
sales, research supervision with test farm. 
College and nutrition training desired. 
Excellent opportunity. Address Ad No. 
6752, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
MINNESOTA SOYBEAN PROCESSOR HAS 
opening in soybean meal sales depart- 


ment. Previous experience in selling soy- 
bean meal required. In reply state age, 
employment record, education. Salary 
open. Reply Ad No. 6784, Feedstuffs, Min- 


neapolis 40, Minn 


FEED SALESMEN—HERE’S AN UNUSUAL 
opportunity for two  direct-to-feeder 
salesmen. Nationally famous manufac- 
turer of top quality cattle and hog feeds 
offers liberal drawing account and ex- 
cellent commission arrangement. Send 
complete details of experience and other 
qualifications to Ad No, 6761, Feedstuffe, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

MAJOR MANUFACTURER OF SPECIALTY 

feeds with national distribution needs 

man to supervise sales in rapidly growing 

pre-mix department. Prefer man 30 to 46. 

Should have degree in nutrition plus ex- 

perience selling and merchandising feeds. 

Considerable travel involved. Salary and 

expenses paid. Reply promptly to Albers 

Milling Co., 1016 Central Street, Kansas 

City 5, Mo, Include resume, recent snap- 

shot and telephone number with first 

reply. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCE IN MANAGEMENT—SMALL 
feed manufacturer and hatchery—age 37, 
college background. Will relocate. Address 
Ad No. 5768, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


SALESMAN — FOURTEEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in feed and dog food sales as 
salesman and sales manager. Southern 
Indiana area preferred but not essertial. 
Address Ad No. 5801, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MAINTENANCE SUPERVISION OR MAIN- 
tenance work; 17 years’ experience in all 
phases of maintenance and supervision in 
feed processing equipment. Age 45. Will- 
ing to relocate References furnished. 
P. O. Box 294, Marion, Ohio. 

NUTRITIONIST—Ph.D. IN ANIMAL S8CI- 
ence-biochemistry desires position in re- 
search department with reputable feed 
or pharmaceutical company. Doctorate 
from leading Midwest university. Three 
years’ experience in feed formulation and 
research with large feed company. Good 
speaker. Address Ad No, 5782, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WANTED—TEXAS FEED MILL. RADIUS 
100 miles Ft. Worth. Lease—option to 
buy. P. O. Box 9217, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, FEEDS, 


fertilizers and farm supplies with good 
20 ton scales. Good farming and live- 
stock country. West central Illinois. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6790, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND BUSINESS 
mill fully equipped with full line of 
grinding and mixing machinery. Water 
and electric power. Large dwelling can 
be sold with mill if desired. Location 12 
miles southeast of Trenton in Imlaystown, 
N. J. Address Ad No, 6788, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NORTH TEXAS FEED MILL FOR SALE— 
Because of increasing demand for our 
products we must make plans to build a 
larger production facility. We are inter- 
ested in selling our present plant consist- 
ing of a feed mill, warehouses, office, and 
grain storage elevators. Located in north- 
east Texas. Please write to Ad No. 6765, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE— MODERN 8-ROOM HOUSE 


and hatchery. Located in Ohio in good 
broiler and egg market area. Ourrently 
operating, national advertised chicks, 


Plant contains all modern equipment with 
6,000 square feet of building—-130,000 in- 
cubating capacity and 17,000 brooding ca- 


pacity. Very good equipment business. 
Address Ad No. 5802, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


did you know? 


1,000,000 
AMERICANS 
ARE ALIVE 
TODAY 
CURED 

OF CANCER 


... because five, ten or 
even twenty years ago 
they went to their doctors 
in time! To learn how to 
guard yourself against 
cancer, call our nearest 
office or write to ‘‘Can- 
cer’’ in care of your local 
post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY J. 


Speaker, Singer, 
Diver, Feed Man 
Dyer to Retire 


By Special Correspondent 


DES MOINES—Tom Dyer, one of 
the pioneer salesmen of the formula 
feed business, is retiring after 42 
years in the indus- al 


ry. 

Often called “the 
little man with 
the big voice,” 5 
ft., 3 in., Tom is 
recognized as an 
outstanding and 
humorous speaker 
who has given 
speeches at many 
feed conventions 
and meetings in 
recent years. The 
65-year-old manager of new products 
development for the Supersweet 
Feeds division of International Mill- 
ing Co. has been in formula feed sales 
since 1918. 

Actually, his first experience in 
the field of livestock feeding came 
even earlier, in 1905, when he was 
a boy of eight living in Des Moines. 

“Every neighborhood in those days 
had its vacant lots where green grass 
was available, and my job was to 
pick up the cows in the morning at 
their respective homes, stake them 
out on the lot and then pick them up 
again after school. At the peak, I 
think I had 10 cows and was paid 
15¢ a week for each cow—$1.50 a 
week. It was big money for a nine- 
year-old.” 

Rain Ups Production 

“Upon occasion, too frequent in 
fact, there would be a ball game in 
the late afternoon, and rather than 
walk the cows at their leisurely, lazy 
pace, I would have to run them. I 
expect many a family wondered why 
old bossy milked so much better on 
rainy days.” 

Tom had unique early training for 
his sales career. It began when he 
was 10. He had a beautiful soprano 
voice and became a member of the 
famous Roney’s Boys Concert Co. of 
Chicago. 

For two years, young Dyer trav- 
eled with the boys’ quartet on one- 
night stands covering practically 
every state in the US. 

It was two years later that Tom’s 
career as a boy singer came to a cli- 
mactic finish. He was singing a solo 
one Sunday in one of the largest 
churches in Seattle when his voice 


Tom Dyer 


broke, announcing that expected 
teenage development of a voice 
change. 


But the theater had become a part 
of Tom's life, and he has continued 
as a performer to this day. His rich, 
deep voice and his ability to glibly 
turn a phrase have made him a pop- 
ular public speaker. 

Even before his emergence as a 
speaker, he was in the public eye as 
a diving and swimming champion in 
Des Moines. (He was Iowa state 
YMCA diving champion in 1914.) 

As a teenager he appeared in vari- 
ous fairs and carnivals in Iowa as 
a “combination singer, swimmer and 
diver.” He spent a whole summer as 
a performer at Des Moines’ Riverside 
Park, diving 75 ft. into 8 ft. of water. 

After high school, he toured the 
Midwest with several amateur vau- 
deville groups. When he was 21, he 
had an opportunity to go with a 
professional vaudeville act as a high 
diver. But instead, he decided to get 
married, and “that’s when I had to 
quit show business and go to work,” 
said Tom. 


Joins Feed Company 

Tom’s first job in the feed business 
was in Omaha, Neb., with M. C. Pe- 
ters Co. The company sold a feed for 
livestock consisting primarily of 
tankage. He worked as assistant to 
the sales manager. 

That was followed by other jobs 
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eral singers and an acrobat. Midway 
through the performance, Tom would 
get up and give a talk on the value of 
scientific livestock feeding. 

These unorthodox techniques were 
the forerunner of later sales promo- 
tion practices in the feed industry. 
His promoting ability made Sargeni 
Feeds one of the best selling feeds in 
the state of Iowa. 


ness, Tom Dyer, “the little man with 
| the big voice” has been an active 
| speaker at feed conventions, sales 
meetings, civic events, businessmen’s 
luncheons and other events. 

His gift for speaking probably 


He rose to general sales manager 
“oS —_* and advertising manager of Sargent 
ss. 2 when that firm was purchased by 
= Supersweet in 1956. 
ll In his later years in the feed busi- 


N PRODUCTS came from his grandfather, a Cam- 
TERRAMYC! any weather elite preacher who was a Union sym- ADDRESS BROILER GROUP—These two speakers addressed the National 
as =~ pathizer in Texas during the Civil | Broiler Industry Conference held March 23-24 in Atlanta. Frank M. Atchley 


work for y 
(left), agricultural consultant for Grocery Manufacturers of America, traced 


the streamlined merchandising methods being used in the nation’s super- 
markets. Ralph Fields, director of consumer markets for Reynolds Sales Oo., 


War. “He left the South suddenly 
- in the middle of the night to avoid 


NEW PFIZER PROMOTION—A new 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., display gives 
southern farmers a chance to read 
off the weather forecast while look- 
ing over the animal health products 
displayed. The backboard of the prod- 
uct rack carries a “weather eye” disc 
that shows up blue, red or pink de- 
pending on the weather for the next 
24 hours. The weather page from a 
southern farm publication also is at- 
tached to this display, offering a 
forecast on weather for the month, 
with tips on animal health. A num- 
ber of Pfizer animal health products 
are displayed. 


in a sales capacity with various other 
feed companies. It was in 1926, when 
Tom began with Sargent & Co. in 
Des Moines, that his early experience 
in vaudeville became a valuable sales 
tool. 

Tom realized that in order to sell 
feeds, they had to be promoted. So 
doing what he knew best, he formed 
a vaudeville troupe and toured the 
small towns of Iowa. 

The group would perform on busy 
street corners and in local auditori- 
ums. A typical performance would 
consist of a possible clown act, sev- 


French feed company, with 
) representatives visiting cattle | 
raisers throughout France, { 
} would check all propositions 
for exclusive concessions to 
manufacture, under license, ¢ 
)meal equivalent milk for } 
{ 


calves. 


Sut 


Burrows Economy 
Aluminum Scoop 


Here, ct last, is on ex- 
cellent quality aluminum 
scoop at a price which 


a lynching mob,” Tom recalled. 


Tom's father was also an accom- 
plished speaker who at 26 was a nom- 
inee to the Congress of the U.S. “He 
had a wonderful voice and used to 
read to us all the time.” His father 
taught him a love of good literature. 
When he was 11, he had read most 
of Victor Hugo, Dickens, Kipling, 
Tennyson and Mark Twain. His 
speeches today are liberally sprinkled 
with quotes from these authors. 

In addition to his speaking ability, 
Tom has proved to be an adept writ- 
er. For two years, he wrote a regular 
humorous, philosophical column, ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Fables,” for Feedstuffs. 

Now that he is retiring, Feedstuffs 
has asked Tom to resume his column. 
The Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce has also promised to keep him 
as busy as he wants with speaking 
engagements, if he is interested. 


Agenda Set for Poultry 


Management School 


DECATUR, GA.—-The agenda and 
staff members for the annual Execu- 
tive Development in Business Man- 
agement School has been announced 
by J. M. Tankersley, president of the 
sponsoring organization, the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 

The school, held in three one-week 
units, will hold its first unit April 
24-28, in Athens, Ga. 

The theme for Unit 1 is “Atmos- 
phere for Action.” To give managers 
“a clear understanding of the nature 
of their functions,” this first unit de- 
fines the manager’s aims, responsi- 
bilities and scope. The factors and 
skills that develop a positive atmos- 
phere for effective decision-making 
and action are to be demonstrated 
Creative ideas and their source will 


be explored. The unit material will | 


suggest a pattern of action for prob- 
lem solving. 

Through the use of lectures, case 
histories and demonstrations involv- 
ing participants themselves, atten- 


tion will be focused on the practical | 


application of these management 
principles and practices. Working in 
srnall 
utilizing these methods — develop 
skills by applying them to typical 
management situations and problems 

Subjects to be presented by the 
staff of the University of Georgia 
are: “Creative Thinking,” Dr. James 
Gates; “Egocentric Predicament,” 
Dr. J. C. Driggers; “Intra-Company 
Communications,” Dr. Leighton Bal- 
lew; “Business Forecasting,” Dr. J. 


groups, participants practice | 


urged the group to create an appetite in consumers for chickens. 


ing Techniques” and “Five Functions 
of Management.” 

Advanced reservations are neces- 
sary and should be made through the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur. 
Division Head Named 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Appoint- 
ment of Clayton M. Porter as division 
manager for Highway Equipment Co., 
Cedar Rapids, was announced by Gale 
E. Allen, general sales manager. 

Mr. Porter will cover Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and 
Garrett and Allegheny counties in 
Maryland. The firm manufactures 
New Leader lime and fertilizer 
spreaders and blenders and Hi-Way 
ice control equipment, self-propelled 
and towed-type aggregate spreaders 
and bituminous pavers. 

Mr. Porter has been a machinist, 
traveling service representative, sales 
manager and district sales represent- 
ative for various companies in the 
construction and machinery fields. 


lowa Feed Company 
Offers Egg Program 


DES MOINES — Bow-Key Feeds, 
Des Moines, is currently promoting 
a quality egg program 

Howard F. Boeke said in a recent 
ad to farmers: “Bow-Key Feeds has 
a quality-controlled program which 
is paying the producer a premium of 
about $1 per case over local prices. 
The demand for Bow-Key Fresh Fan- 
cy Eggs is growing rapidly, and we 
are unable to supply the demand for 
these eggs.” 

The ad said that more producers 
are needed who can supply top qual- 
ity-controlled eggs that are properly 
cleaned, oiled and stored in coolers 
on the farm. To take part in the 
program, and have a “long term 
guaranteed market,” it was stated, 
farmers should produce at least five 


| cases of eggs a week 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, il. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


For crimping, 
cracking, 

flaking, 

crumbling, 
grinding, 
pulverizing. 


Get longer life & better service! 
With the ROSS 


pay 
OV’ Se 
Na 


ROLLERATOR 


High Capacity! .. . Low Cost! No skimpy 
construction! All steel; roller beorings 
throughout; positive tram & roll protec- 
tion; quick-action throw-out lever 
and safety guords. Enclosed chain 
‘ differential or V-Belt as required. 


Only Ross Roller Mills 


give you 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


This will bea big seller q W. Fanning; Administrative Prac- Best grade, solid chilled iron rolls in 
Si olcy, rT. ow models izes, 7x to 
oped Dince. Henry Simmons, Wachovia 10x42. 
i and Co., Charlotte, N.C., Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
’ @ $5.05 each in will present inancing and Credit”; | * 12 WE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okle. : 
5 dozen lots LaF... Dr. Frank Goodwin, University of | 3 Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of > 
Florida, will discuss “Developing your complete catalog on koss Roller 
Salesmanship,” and Dr. C. K. Laur- Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, 5 ooler 
4 ent, Ga., will talk MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. is, Steamers & C +. FS : 
plying Poultry Statistics.” Other sub- Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating : ~ : 
Burrows Equipment Company jects to be included are: “Measurin 12 WE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. + © 5 ° 
Individual Effectiveness,” “Role Pla : 


7 

| 
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74 “FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Heavy Duty Inclined 
Drag Feeders 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 
Separators 


Mixers 


Ear Corn 
Crusher Feeders 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed yo Bx 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Quick Screen Change 


AJACS-0-MATIC 
_ Remote Screen Change 


Chicago Feed Club 


Talks Investing, Golf 


CHICAGO — Investing and golfing 
were discussed at the Chicago Feed 
Club March meeting at the Illinois 
Athletic Club here. The meeting was 
presided over by William A. Harris, 
St. Regis Paper Co., vice president 
of the club, in the absence of Gerald 
A. Karstens, Feed Age, president. 

Dean M. Strid, Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., Chicago, discussed “The In- 
vestor and His Approach to Success- 
ful Investments.”” Among the recom- 
mendations he made were averaging, 
investigating, take it slowly, don’t 
| overtrade, use stop loss orders care- 
| fully, and buy value, not price. Stew- 

art Campbell, Grace Chemical Co., 

introduced the speaker. 

A golfing film, in color, starring 
Jimmy Demaret and Hollywood golf- 
ing personalities, gave would-be golf- 
ers pointers on the grip and other 

| fundamentals. 
| Art H. Fahrenkrog, Illinois Farm 
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KOPPERS 


BHT 


MICRO-GROUNOD 
FEED-GRADE ANTIOXIDANT 


ot 


What’s more important, 
particles assure you the uniform dispersion you expect from 


M ANY USERS of 25% antioxidant would be surprised to learn 
that just a single pound of Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 
contains as much as 30 TIMES MORE particles of protection than 
four pounds of the 25% BHT with carrier. 


Here’s why: Over 50% by weight of many 25% BHT mixes 
will rest on a 60 mesh screen while only 1 to 5% will pass 
through a 325 mesh. And most of these particles tend to 
agglomerate with the larger ones. 


On the other hand, all Koppers Micro-Ground BHT will 
pass through a 60 mesh and over 50% will pass through 325 
mesh and remain free-flowing. One 60 mesh particle size must 
be broken into 125 particles to pass through a 325 mesh 


screen. 


the fine Koppers micro-ground 


a free-flowing anti-static product. In addition, Koppers BHT 
takes up only a fourth of the valuable storage space compared 
to the 25% BHT, and it reduces handling. 


So standardize on Koppers Micro-Ground BHT for your 
feeds. It does a better job of stabilizing vitamins, fighting 
oxidation of added fats, improving utilization of carotenoid 
pigments and it’s color stable. 

For complete information on Koppers BHT, write for a 
free, illustrated booklet. Koppers Company, Inc., Dept. 137D, 
Tar Products Division, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvanie. 


Offices in Principal Cities © In Canada: Dominion Anilines, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 
TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Supply Co., chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, promised a fine program and 
many prizes for the Spring Golf Out- 
ing at the Midwest Country Club, 
June 21. The club is spending $750 
for awards. Door prizes for the March 
meeting went to W. H. Hust, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., a golf cart, and Mr. 
Fahrenkrog, a sand wedge. 

The next club meeting will be held 
April 22, with Bill Veeck, Chicago 
baseball figure, as the speaker. The 
Annual Spring Dance is scheduled for 
May 21. 

New members recently admitted 
into the club are: J. A. Baltes, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; P. G. Farnund, Cargill, 
Inc.; Walter A. Robertson, Central 
Bag & Burlap Co.; Richard L. Cro- 
martie, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Mal- 
colm H. Lewis, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp.; Brian B. Sheehan, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co.; Geo. L. McGuffey, 
Sohio Chemical Co.; J. B. Decker, 
Knappen Milling Co.; James R. 
Combs, Cereal Byproducts Co.; A. W. 
Stegner, Butler Manufacturing Co.; 
L. A. Lauer, Hartford Elevator Co.; 
Paul H. Feuer, Myzon Laboratories; 
Paul E. Duea, Cargill, Inc., and Al- 
bert W. Falc, International Salt Co. 


| Develop Meat Extender 


For Mink, Dog Food 


CHICAGO—Taste Engineering, 
Inc., has announced the development 


| of a product called RMX (Red Meat 


Extender) through the research fa- 


| cilities of the American Bio-Synthet- 
| ics Corp. The product is designed to 


extend or replace horse meat and 
other red meat proteins for the mink 
and canned dog food industries. 

“RMX is made from whole blood 
protein and vegetable protein hy- 
drolysates, composed of free amino 
acids, short chain polypeptides and 
intact protein,” the announcement 
said. 

“One pound of the product replaces 
4% lb. of horse meat. RMX requires 
no refrigeration or special handling. 
It is a fine granular material and can 
be used as it comes from the bag.” 

Taste Engineering officials said it 
will be handled through jobbers and 
distributors. 


FEED STORE OPENS 
INDEPENDENCE, IOWA—Ken- 
neth Brockway has opened a feed 
store in the Short Building, formerly 
occupied by Likens Furniture. He 
will handle Nutrena feeds, millfeeds, 
Northrup King seeds and fertilizers. 


Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY 
for new ‘““NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 
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State of Arkansas 
Seeks to ‘Salvage’ 
Condemned Birds 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Orval Fau- 
bus, Arkansas governor, plans to di- 
rect creation of two mobile labora- 
tories to be used in attempting to 
“salvage” exceptionally large quanti- 
ties of Arkansas poultry rejected by 
federal inspectors. 

The governor announced plans for 
the laboratories after the government 
announced in Washington that more 
than 93 million lb. of poultry was 
discarded last year as unfit for hu- 
man use. 

Gov. Faubus said several million 
pounds of poultry was destroyed in 
Arkansas, principally at Dardanelle, 
Danville and Batesville. He said there 
were only small amounts rejected in 
the northwest Arkansas region. 

The mobile laboratories will be 
staffed by veterinarians, Gov. Fau- 
bus said, and will visit processing 
plants to check if birds being re- 
jected could qualify as wholesome 
and edible. In other words, one poul- 
tryman said, “They will inspect the 
work of the federal inspectors.” 

Processors will pay most of the 
cost of the units, even though the 
State will furnish some employees. 

Gov. Faubus said Joe Ray, Dan- 
ville, and Harold Snyder, Dardanelle, 
were two major broiler producers af- 
fected by the rejections. 

The governor said, “I realize it is 
just possible they are right.” He was 
referring to federal inspectors. “If 
they are, then we want to eliminate 
the cause and with the mobile labs 
we can begin to eliminate defective 


poultry.” 


Egg Prices Irregular, 
Broiler and Turkey 


Markets Mostly Firm 


NEW YORK—Egg prices were ir- 
regular, the broiler market was 
steady to stronger and turkey trad- 
ing was on a steady-to-firm basis 
during the week ended March 30, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Declines in egg prices were general 
during most of the period as offer- 
ings exceeded demand. Declines, 
mostly 2@4¢, were halted to some 
extent toward the close when offer- 
ings turned lighter and demand im- 
proved. 

Limited supplies of marketable 
live birds in the southern producing 
area advanced broiler prices about 
1¢ in Georgia and Alabama during 
the week ended March 30. Broiler 
prices were relatively unchanged in 
Delmarva and in the west coast 
states. 

Trading in frozen ready-to-cook 
turkeys continued on a steady-to- 
firm basis, although at the close of 
the reporting period, demand was 
less active and some price resistance 
was noted. In general, buying activ- 
ity shifted from the warehouse to 
the distributive level. Large chains 
and independents temporarily curbed 
their buying and operated on reduced 
inventories while looking for more 
favorable prices. 


Ohio Dehydrators Form 
Central Marketing Unit 


OTTAWA, OHIO—An Ohio group 
of alfalfa dehydrators has formed an 
organization for the purpose of es- 
tablishing central storage and mar- 
keting facilities. Its name is Ohio 
Blenders, Inc. 

President of the new firm is Ray 
Verhoff, Verhoff Alfalfa Mills, Ot- 
tawa. Rolland Turnow, Toledo (Ohio) 
Alfalfa Mills, is secretary-treasurer. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


tirely mixing concentrates. The total 
tonnage day after day shows some 
fluctuation but it is within reasonable 
limits. If we project supplements and 
concentrates into complete feeds, 
then we would have five times as 
much feed tonnage on some days as 
on others, and the same thing could 
happen to monthly statistics. 

I'm in favor of useful statistics— 
the kind you can use in running a 
feed business. Whether we base it on 
production tonnage, or sales tonnage 
or on shipments minus feed returned, 
is a matter we can argue about. If 
the procedure is uniform then the 
statistics will really be useful in the 
feed manufacturing industry. 

Cc. W. Sievert 
Animal Nutrition and 
Feed Production Consultant 


EGG PLANS 


(> e@ed 


Wilmington, Ohio, serves as the pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Said Mr. Whitlock: “We believe 
that quality control must begin with 
adequate and proper feeding of the 
laying hens, and all of the cooperat- 
ing farmers use only the McMillen 
Master Mix feeds for their flocks. 

“Our cooperating farmers main- 
tain approved humidity-control and 
cooling facilities; the eggs are col- 
lected four times daily, immediately 
cleaned and cooled, and they are de- 
livered daily by refrigerated trucks 
to the Frank Co. candling and pack- 
aging plant in Dayton. From there 
they are delivered by refrigerated 
trucks to retail outlets within three 
days. 

“All of the retail outlets also main- 
tain adequate temperature control 
facilities. Purchasers of our ‘quality 
controlled’ eggs are assured of buy- 
ing the best eggs obtainable. The phe- 
nomenal sales of these eggs since 
their introduction make it obvious 
that consumers are glad to pay the 
added charge of 2 to 3¢ per dozen 
for perfect eggs that are packaged 
in an attractive carton.” 


Packaging 

It was pointed out that Frank Co. 
officials wanted to package the eggs 
in cartons that were so distinctively 
different from the usual cartons that 
hurrying shoppers would be attract- 
ed to them immediately. During a 
long study of the problem, Milton 
Levison, Frank Co. manager, noted 
the design evolution under way in 
cereal packaging and decided that 
such a break with tradition would be 
equally justified for egg cartons. 

The resultant white carton, print- 
ed in three colors, pictures a plate 
containing two fried eggs and two 
strips of bacon, garnished with pars- 
ley. The carton face decoration also 
includes gaily decorated salt and pep- 
per shakers; while above the bottom 
fold is lettering mentioning scram- 
bled, deviled, benedict, poached and 
fried eggs, each appropriately illus- 
trated. A blank space at the upper 
left of the carton provides room for 
the pasted-on label of the particular 
retailer handling the eggs. 


SOY OIL TRADE 


(Continued from page 1) 


as an ever-promising outlet for soy- 
beans as human food. 

A slow business in soybean oil will 
dampen these plans, Dr. Hieronymus 
says. He believes Jess oil should be 
marketed under the P.L. 480 export 
plan, which keeps the price at an 
“artificially high” level. 

“Realistic pricing has kept soy- 
beans out of surplus trouble before,” 
Dr. Hieronymus notes, “and it should 
be continued if soybeans are to stay 
in fighting trim to cash in on growing 
markets.” 


Mitchell Seed & Grain 


Still in Business 


A recent Feedstuffs story on the 
Mitchell Seed & Grain Co., of Ros- 
well, N.M.—telling of the firm’s sale 
of dry milling equipment and of the 
Morea liquid feed business — was 
somewhat in error, as pointed out by 
E. W. Mitchell of the Mitchell com- 


pany. 

Mr. Mitchell explained that the sit- 
uation is this: 

1. The Mitchell Seed & Grain Co., 
NSL, of Roswell has sold all of its 
dry feed milling equipment. 

2. The Mitchell Seed & Grain Co., 
NSL, is still operating as a corporate 
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entity and is still selling a full line 
of dry feeds. Pellets sold are made 
by J. P. White Industries, Inc., of 
Roswell, and other feeds are made 
by El Rancho Milling Co., Clovis. 
Morea Liquifeed is blended and sold 
at consumer level in Lincoln and 
Chaves counties of New Mexico, over- 
lapping in these two counties the D 
W. McGee Co., Roswell, which also 
blends and sells Morea M-30. 

3. E. W. Mitchell & Associates, 
Inc., handles distribution of Morea 
premix to dealer distributors in New 
Mexico and far west Texas, including 
Mitchell Seed & Grain Co, D. W 
McGee Co. and Boreing Feed Service 
Co., Alpine, Texas. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


what is being described. The term, formula feed, now has general acceptance, 
and it is possible to label various concentrations of formula feed with quite 
descriptive terms. While there is still some confusion about just what such 
terms as “concentrate” and “premix” mean, it appears that clearer definitions 
are evolving. 

We wholeheartedly join in Mr. Sievert’s plea for useful statistics. 


MANY OTHERS are concerned about industry statistics, too, and these 
thoughts, expressed by a man who is probably as deeply involved in keeping 
track of feed production figures as anyone, are pertinent and well-aimed. 
These are comments from T. E. Wilkins, manager of the forecasting depart- 
ment of Ralston Purina Co.: 

“Beginning this year, the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. will col- 
lect information showing a breakdown of complete feeds and supplements 
This information will be useful, although it will not tell the whole story. 

“This matter of the volume of concentrated products is only one of the 
many subjects on which there is a lack of industry-wide data. The industry 
is obviously in need of the kind of information which would permit its mem- 
bers to determine the answers to some of its problems with a higher degree 
of assurance. This is becoming more widely recognized, and some of the 
recent steps which have been taken are very encouraging. But we still have 
a long way to go. 

“Some attractive incentives might be required to tap some of the poten- 
tial sources of economic information which the industry needs. However, I 
am sure there will be no reluctance along this line as the need becomes more 
apparent. The industry has long given recognition in the form of citations 
and financial rewards for work in other phases of our business. One only has 
to look through a few issues of ‘Feedstuffs’ for evidence of this. Such recog- 
nition has benefited everyone concerned and has contributed greatly to 
industry progress. I would be the last to advocate less encouragment for 
work in these other phases, but recognition of the economic aspects of the 
industry is equally important. It would pay big dividends, especially at a 
time when our industry is in a revolutionary period.” 


v v 


A SECOND CALIFORNA reader and a Nebraska reader (who forgot 
to state his company affiliation) comment on the role of extension and on 
costs of poultry feeds in this week’s “Letters” column. The discussion, stim- 
ulated by some earlier responses to a Feedstuffs editorial, seems to have 
gotten off on somewhat of a tangent, but the views expressed should be of 
interest to many other readers. 

A leading agricultural college scientist recently suggested a new approach 
to extension work which he feels would meet current and future needs 
much more adequately than the conventional system. 

He proposes that the colleges have combination research and extension 
personnel who would be specialists in various fields and would be well quali- 
fied to advise and help today’s more specialized producers and feed and other 
industries serving agriculture. Such persons, it was indicated, could be of 
considerably more assistance than extension people who now, in some in- 
stances, may have to try to be too many things to too many people or may 
not be so fully informed on technical subjects as would be desirable. 

The scientist suggesting this system also felt that this type of program 
would be attractive to some very capable technical people. For example, 
a man interested in poultry nutrition would be able to do a certain amount 
of research at the college, and he also would work in the field part of the 
time in extension activities. 

Part of the benefit of such a program then would be closer liaison 
between colleges and agriculture and industry, which in itself would tend 
to improve the extension service to modern agriculture. 


“THE POISONS IN YOUR FOOD” is the “shocker” title of a new book 
authored by William Longgood, a New York newspaperman. We haven't 
read it yet (and rather hesitate to buy one and thus encourage the publisher's 
$3.95 worth), but we have seen some excerpts and the advertising for it that 
covered two full columns in the New York Times. States the ad: “His find- 
ings lead inevitably to the conclusion that we are playing a massive game 
of Russian roulette with an entire American generation.” 

Mr. Longgood apparently is selling his material to newspapers on a 
syndicated basis, too, and the impact of his campaign is likely to be difficult 
to combat. Positive public relations efforts on the part of agriculture and 
the food industry continue to be badly needed to offset the influence of 
the Longgood-type of presentations. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample straight A feeding oil, with 
10,00 units vitamin A per gram, T@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 


in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 


cluded 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 37000 A 21¢; 
300 D, 2,260 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Iib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,600 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 2,260 


A, 300 D 17%¢@ lb. 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Demand and supply 
pellets $69; suncured, 


steady; de- 


Boston: 
13%, 


hydrated, 17%, 
pellets $47 

Philadelphia: Demand 
settied; supply fair; 17% dehydrated $71.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 unite vitamin A $60. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
guaranteed 100,000 A on arrival, pellets 
$51@52 bulk, reground pellets $53 bulk; 
18% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 125,000 
A on arrival, reground pellete $56 bulk; 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 150,000 
A on arrival, reground pellets $63; sun- 
cured alfalfa, demand slow, supplies am- 
ple, 13% pellets $36.50@37 bulk, No. 1 \-in. 
$39@40, No. 2 \%-in. $37.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; 17% protein, dehydrated, 100,000 
units vitamin A $58@58.50; 13% protein, 
suncured $41.50@44, nominal 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$46; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, 
demand slow, trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk §57. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
clent on dehydrated, limited on suncured; 
sacked: dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A $63.60@ 
64.60 rail, $62@63 truck; suncured 13% %- 
in, grind No. 1 $46@48 truck; 15% fine 
ground, dry $650, with 2% fat added $62, 
rail or truck 

New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 
min A $63@64 bulk, $66@67 sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $62@54; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $54@56; 
suncured meal, 15° protein $50@651; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $52@53 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units 
bulk pellets $52; sacked meal $57, Omaha. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply udequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $64 


slow; trend 


trend steady; 
100,000 vita- 


Demand fair; 


Minneapolis: No price change, but de- 
hydrating season expected to be 3-4 weeks 
late—probably will boost prices; 17% de- 


hydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A reground 


pellets $57; oiled reground pellets $59. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $71, sacked, Boston 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Ogden: Supply ample; $£.75 cwt 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; tank, truck or carlots, bleachable 
fancy tallow $6 cwt., yellow grease $5.50 
cwt 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; stabilized prime tallow 5% 
@S%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
ited; prime tallow, tank cars 
drums 8\¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas 
plants with returnable drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Ib 

Louisville: 
supply good; 
white tallow 
all in tanks 

New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 

Boston: Demand 
low 6%¢ Ib.; yellow 

St. Paul: Feed demand 
holding firm at 5%¢ Ib., 
plant 


supply lim- 
6%¢ Ib.; 
packing 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
bleachable white 5%¢ Ib 
Ib.; yellow grease Ib.; 


Demand fair; trend easy; 
5% Ib., tank cars 
and supply good; tal- 
grease 5%¢ Ib 
good; market 
f.o.b. producer's 


BARLEY FEED 


Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $37, sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand 
changed; supply ample; 
sacked; ground $42 cwt. 
Baltimore: Demand good: 
supply fair; $47.50, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: $50@61, sacked 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60; ground $59. 


fair; trend un- 
$33 bulk, $36.50 


trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; standard rolled 
$2.90 cwt., standard ground $2.90 cwt., both 
sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; rolled $44@45; 
whole barley $39@40 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 


$48, sacked, 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$45.50 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 


Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80-100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh 13.50, Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $153.50 met; 200 mesh, fine $13.25, 
net. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adijoini 

are wholesale prices, per ten, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 


lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply normal; $82.50@87.50, sacked 


BLOOD MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$6 a unit of ammonia, sacked, 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply reasonable; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $90 ton, 100 Ib 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply moderate; ton, in 100 Ib. sacks, 80% 
protein $130. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 80% $106, sacked, Omaha 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm- 
er; supply tight; $6.75 a unit ammonia, 


sacked. 
(STEAMED) 
trend weaker; 


BONE MEAL 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; 


supply adequate; imported $80, 20 ton lots, 
sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply light; $105. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; ton, in 100 Ib. sacks 
$102.60 


Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely light; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, 
local manufacture; imported $95, sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth, April delivery. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


Ft. Worth: 


ple; $75, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@100, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $90@100, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $105, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $105, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
——— Demand and supply fair; 


(eee Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; 26% protein $35@37. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $36.50 bulk, $44.50 sacked. 

St. Louis: Deman" good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 

. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 

cient; 26% protein $48, prompt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; $50.50 


Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
26% $47, 22% $48, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply good; $48@49, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $46, sacked. 
Cincinnati: 


trend easy; 


trend steady; 


supply adequate; $43 

Buffalo: Demand — supply fair; trend 
steady; $47, Boston. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply moderate; $46.50 bulk, $52.50 sacked, 
Boston. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 

9%¢ Ib. 


trend steady; sup- 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
sacked; 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib,, ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked. 

Louisville: 
ply good; 10 

San Francisco: 


trend steady; 
lots, 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
@10%¢ sacked. 
Demand fair; supply good; 


10¢ Ib., sacked 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., sacked 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 


(CONDENSED) 
trend un- 
supply adequate; $4.20@4.25 cwt., 


BUTTERMILK 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
changed; 
drums 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 cwt., paper drums. 

Ogden: Supply good; $4.40, 100-Ib. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $3.50@3.75 cwt., barrels. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good: 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Baffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50 

$5.50. 


drum. 
trend 


slow; trend un- 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
$8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both 
sacked. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
Minneapolis: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$7@7.50 cwt. 

Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.25, 100 Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar 
$10; bulk, hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots, both sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; solvent $69.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; copra cake $75 @76 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


sup- 


supply 


sup- 


$110. 


supply 


Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
300 D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


trend steady; 
300 D 16%¢ 


York: Demand fair; 
supply satisfactory; 1,500 A, 
tb.; 3,000 A, 300 A 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


New 


Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $37.50@42.50, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 2%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; $42.50. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 


basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $49, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $47.60, meal 60. 
Boston: Feed $50.50, meal $71.5 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $49.20, meal $70.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $47.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.20, meal $65.20. 


Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $45.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.90, meal $69.90 


New York: Feed $50.10, meal $71.10. 


Norfolk: Feed $49.50, meal $70.50. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak: 
supply normal; $51.45, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $45. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
eclent; 41% old process $72, sacked. 


Boston: Demand improved; supply steady; 


$75. 
Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; Memphis: hydraulic $58.50, solvent 


$58, nominal. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady 
to weak; supply scarce for spot, ample for 
prompt; 41% old process $57@57.50; 41% 
solvent process $56@56.50, Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent $60.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; old process $66, new process 
$66, both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings suffi- 
cient except light on hulls; 41% old process 
$65, f.o.b. mills, Ft. Worth; carlots, sol- 
vent 2% fat added $59.50, delivered Ft. 
Worth, April; pellets $2 additional; hulls 
$20, April delivery. 

Francisco: Demand good; 
44% $74. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $65@65.50 bulk, $68.50@ 
69 sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $71 @72. 


supply 


: Supply good; 41% $70@72. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
old proc- 


supply tight; prime 41% protein, 
ess $57.50; new process, 41% solvent $56. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $65.70, delivered 
Omaha. 
Philadelphia: Deeent and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; $69. 


Cincinnati: Ry ‘fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $63. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $77.70, sacked, Boston. 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 


New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 


(POWDERED) 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


trend steady; 


Demand fair; 
3,000 


Cincinnati: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 
D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Demand fair; supply 
units per Ib., 15¢ Ib 


ample; 


Chicago 
in ton 


4,000,000 U.S.P. 


lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100-lb. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, $3 less in bulk. 


Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Il., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
freight 


granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), 

equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 


bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 


10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 


equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100 
1b. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Cincinnati: 18% % 
Cincinnati. 

Trenton, Mich.: 
ecar/hopper car; $86, 
or truck loads; $96, 
carload lots; 21% P, 
ecar/hopper car; $97.64, 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 
$52, dark $54. 

Lauisville: Demand slow; trend very weak; 
supply good; bourbon grains: light $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52.50, truck 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Demand slow; 


phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 


18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
bagged, in carloads 
bagged, in less than 
$94.65, bulk, box- 
bagged, in carloads 


light 


supply am- 


supply light: 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; $55, Boston. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; plain and molasses $58. 


Ft. Worth: 
cient; 50 Ib. papers $54, 
delivered Ft. Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; $42.80 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $47.40@48.50. 

Ogden: Supply ample: $41@46. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply fair; $56.50, sacked, 
Boston. 


fair; supply suffi- 
30 days’ shipment, 


Demand 


supply 


$56.25 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand active; supply 
14¢ Ib., nominal. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 ewt. 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $11.75@12 ewt.. 
sweet cream $11.75@12 cwt., both sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm: 
supply limited; $13.75 cwrt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend steady; 
$13@14 ewt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair: su - 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. oa 

Les Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 

Buffalo: Demand fair: 
ply limited; $13.45 ecwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand and 
meal $49, sacked. Suir: 
New Orleans: Demand fair: 


short; 


slow; trend un- 
13% ¢ Ib., sacked. 
trend steady; sup- 


trend easy; 
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supply normal; $32.50@36, f.0.b. Florida. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; orange pulp 
$40; lemon pulp $38. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $35, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $33, sacked, f.0.b. Florida 
points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston Demand active; supply tight; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

Leuisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@14 cwt., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt., 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply average; $15.15, 100 Ib. 
drum 

Chica o: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $11.75@12 ewt., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $14 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots; 14%¢ Ib.,, ton lots, both 
sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand off slightly; sup- 
ply a little better; price off 25¢ to $13.25 
@ 13.50. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


spray $13.65 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


ply ample; 


$6.50 cwt. 

Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; 
$6.50 cwt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
5%¢ Ib. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., producers’ points. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.93 cwt., car- 
loads; $6.23 cwt., Le.l, both sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $7, 100 Ib. bag. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply light: $6.50 cwt., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 ecwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; some weakening noted; price un- 
changed at $5.35@6.45. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
ample; $80 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit pro- 
tein, sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely scarce; 85-87% protein $80, sacked, 
f.o.b. trucks, north Texas plants. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply 


$80, sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 


tight; 


FISH MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $145, nominal, sacked 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy: 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $105@110, 


sacked, f.o.b.-Gulf; scrap $101@106, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Los Angeles: Demand improving; trend 
weaker; supply adequate; local production, 
60% protein $1.55 a unit, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
eclent; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $107; 
60% protein menhaden $108, delivered Ft. 
Worth 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.50@1.60 a unit protein, sacked. 
Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
sacked 
Demand improved; trend high- 
er: supply liberal; menhaden, East Coast 
$103@105, Gulf $103@105; menhaden, scrap, 


East Coast $99@101, Gulf $99@101; herring 
meal, a unit of protein $1.65. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 60% $140, sacked, Chi- 
cago. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm: supply 


plentiful; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. Omaha. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast: 65% $115@117. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $145. 

Minneapolis: Definite stronger trend; Gulf 
menhaden up about $3 to $126@130, sacked, 
truck lots: 70* herring up 5¢ to $1.70 a 
unit protein, f.o.b. West Coast; 60% blended 
$128, sacked, delivered Minneapoli« 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady: 
supply ample: 60% protein menhaden $120 
bulk, $125 sacked 

New York: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply satisfactory: 60% menhaden meal 
$108, sacked, f.o.b. shipping points® 

HAY 

Demand slow; supply light: 
324@ 

wichita Demand heavy: supply very 
searce; prairie $30@32, alfalfa $32@34, 
baled 

Ogden: Supply normal: $25 in the barn 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others supply suffictent: 
carlots, baled. No. 1 alfalfa $50@52, No. 2 
$48@50: No. 2 prairie $32@34: No. 2 John- 


son grass $30@32 delivered Texas common 
points, all prices nominal 

Laonisville: Demand better; trend steady: 
supply good: No. 1 hay. any variety $30@ 
35. No. 2 $28@30: straw $18@20 

‘Leos Angeles: Demand better with ample 


offerings: U.S, No. 1 $36@38: U.S. No. 
leafy $35@396: U.S. No. 2 green $35 @36; 
U.S. No. 2 $33@34. 

Boston: Demand steady; suppiy adequate; 
No. 2 timothy $4042 

Cincinnati: Demand good: trend steady 
to higher: no alfalfa avatiable, others very 
tight: No. 1 timothy $36; clover mixed 
$38: No 1 red clover $38; wheat or oat 


HOMINY FEED 
Boston: Demand good: supply ample; $51 
Chicago: Demend better; trend higher: 


supply fair; $42.60. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply scarce; white, yellow or mixed $36 


@ 36.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; yellow $41.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend fair; 
supply fair; $43 bulk, $47 sacked, Chicago. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $43, yellow $43. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $50, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; @48, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $44. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $52.50, Boston. 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Minneapolis: Prices steady to higher; sol- 

vent $56@56.50, April; expeller $65.50. 
on: Demand active; supply spotty: 
$86. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; solvent process $55 
@55.50; old process $65 @66, Minneapolis. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trend fair; old process §76.50, new process 
$67.50, both Chicago. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend higher: 
supply light; Minneapolis: solvent $56.50, 
expeller $66.50 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; old process .$85, sacked; 
new process $74, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $72, rail. 
Demand fair; supply am- 
ple 76. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.70 bulk, $79.20@79.90 
sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply tight; local production, 31% 
protein $79 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $60.80, bulk; 32% 
old process $70.80, Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow: trend wun- 
settied; supply light: 34% $72, nominal. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
34% $78, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; new process $55.50: old 
process $61.50, Minneapolis. 

LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair: supply 
plentiful; 80% $180, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Boston: Demand and supply limited: $48, 
sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $43.50@45, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend higher: 
supply fair: $32 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend fair; 
supply limited; $32, bulk; odd weights $38 
even weights $40 cwt 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $34 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

St. Paul: Lower slaughter receipts are 
tightening supplies; prices up from $78 @86é 
to $82@90. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 50% $87.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant; 
55%, no quotations, no offerings. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
higher; in 100 Ib. sacks, 50% protein $85. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; 50% $80. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $81. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
meat and bone, 50% $81@82, f.0.b. Ft 
Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit protein. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $85@90, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $80@81.50 

Omaha: Demand strong; supply short: 
trend strong; $85 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% protein $1.65 a unit 

Ogden: Supply ample; $80 ton, 50% pro- 
tein, 100 Ib. bags. 

Boston: Demand slower; supply ample: 
$1.25 a protein unit; converted, 560% 75 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$83.50, Cincinnati 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $80 bulk, 


$85 sacked 


New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply good; 50% $72.50, 55% $80, New 
York. 

MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Stronger trend noted last 
week continues; middlings at $4545.50, 
sacked; bran up slightly to $45.50, sacked; 
red dog up $1 to $46 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; sacked, bran $43@43.50, shorts 
$42@42.50; bulk, bran $39@39.50, shorts 
$40@40.50, middlings $39.50@40 

Wichita: Demand good for bran, fair for 
shorts; due to low operating time of mills 
supplies were limited; basis Kansas City 
bran $42.75@43.25, shorts $41.75@42.25 
sacked. 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; 
bran $49, burlaps $51.50; gray 
$49.50: bulk middlings 
Texas common points. 

Chicago: Carlots, bulk, standard bran $45: 
standard midds. $45.50; red dog $46.50 

St. Leuis: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; sacked, bran $48.50, shorts 
$48: bulk, bran $44, middlings 

Omaha: Demand good trend strong: 
supply tight; sacked bran $45; sacked gray 
shorts $44; bulk standard midds. $40: al! 
Omaha. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 

Bosten: Demand improved: 
bran $53.50@54.50, middlings $54 

Buffalo: Sacked differential on 
middiings held steady at $4.50. Bulk and 
sacked bran, middlings and red dog ended 
$2.60 higher. Quotations March 30: bulk 
bran $47@47.50, sacked $51.50@52 bulk 
middlings $48@48.50, sacked $62.50@53: 
bulk red dog $48@49, sacked $52.50@53.50 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled; bran $52, s’andard midds 
$53, red dog ‘ 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy: 
supply ample; sacked, bran $54.25 @654.75, 
shorts $63.75@654.25;: bulk bran %50.50@ 
61, shorts $53@53.50, middlings $52.50@653 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; wheat bran $45.70, gray 
shorts $46.70, standard midds. $46.70 

wille: Demand fair; trend stronger: 
supply normal; bran $654.10, mixed feed 


offerings light; 
shorts $48, 
$49. deliv 


Demand fair; trend higher; 
bran and middiings $49 

supply spotty: 
50 @ 55.560 
bran and 


$54.10, shorts $54.60, 

Ogden: Supply ample; 
red bran and mill run $39, middlings $44; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $46, 
middlings $52; to California: red bran and 
mill run $46.50, middlings $52.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

San Francisco: Demand siow; supply 
ple; milifeed $44.25, red bran $49.25 

Les Angeles: Standard mill run $48@ 
48.40, steady demand, steady trend, ade- 
quate supplies; red bran $55@657, slow de- 
mand, steady trend, adequate supplies 


MINERAL FEED 

Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $97: 
mineral phosphorus, 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus, 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags) 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with todine $70, sacked 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with iodine 60 Ib. blocks $97.50 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, t.o.b. plant 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.24 
phosphorus $ 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


all sacked 
te Utah and Idaho: 


am- 


mineral blocks $4 each 
MOLASSES 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plentt- 
ful; 14¢ gal, tank cars 

Memphis: Demand fair to good: trend 
steady to lower; supply ample; blackstrap 
gal tank car f.o.b New Or 
leans; $21.42 ton, delivered Memphis, truck 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


Kansas City: 


supply ample blacksetrap gal., f.o.b 
tank car, New Orleans 

Minneapolis: Market steady: price wn- 
changed at $28, tank truck, delivered 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ gal, tank car, New Or- 
leans 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi 
cient blackstrap 10¢ gal f.o.b. Houston: 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $23.80, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 

. Demand and supply good 

9.75 Richmond, Cal 

Louisville Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply normal; 9¢ gal., tank car lotsa, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports 

New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy: 
supply good gal... tank care and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.92 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply ample $19.50 f.o.b tank cars: 
$19.75, f.o.b. tank trucks 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady 
supply adequate; 9¢ gal New Orleans 

New York: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply satisfactory; 14¢ gal., Albany: 13%¢ 
gal., Baltimore and New York: $30.60 ton, 
Buffalo 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany 

NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis: Demand off again slightly: 
prices mostly unchanged feeding rolled 
$81; feeding oatmeal $68; pulverized $46.50; 
reground oat feed up $1 to $27; crimped 
$61; all sacked prices 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend wn- 
changed; supply limited; local production, 
pulverized $69, sacked 

Philadelphia: YFulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $53; domestic, demand 
slow supply light $29.50; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $37, sacked 
nominal 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $57.50, sacked: reground 
oat feed $32, sacked 

Memphis: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply light 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $30.75 


improved; trend steady 
moderate; reground oat 
1 fine ground feeding oat- 
rolled oats $78.50@79 
Demand slow light offer- 
$50.20; reground $32.20, 
jutes 
Demand fair 
supply normal; reground 
$84.80 feeding $80.30 white 
$53.80, white crimped $67.80, all 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate pulverized white oats 


$51.60 


nand 


Chicage: Der 
to hi gher 


ings: oat 
sacked, new 

Louisville trend steady: 
$31.30 rolled 
pulverized 


sacked 


OYSTER SHELL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $15.40 

Boston: Demand 
steady: $26, paper 

Louisville: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply normal; tn 80 Ib. paper $23.45, In 
60 Ib. paper $23.70. In 25 Ib. paper $25.95 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady: $24@24.50, papers 

San Francisco: Demand fair 
ple local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib 
bags $24.10: 25 Ib. bags $26.35, aencked 

PEAT MOSS 

Philadelphia: Demand and 
$2.99 bale, f.o.b. pier. 
Demand and supply steady 
carlots 

Chicage: Demand and supply fair 
firm: standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80 

San Francisco: Demand and supply 
$3.65 bale 

Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
$3.65 

Cincinnati: 
truck loads 


improving supply 


supply am 


supply fair: 


$3.16 
trend 
fair; 


Demand good; trend steady; 
Canadian 56.6 cu. ft. bales 


and supply ood: 
f.o.b. Cineinnati 


PEANUT OT“ MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply (fair 
trend unchanged; 26% $48 sacked, $43 bulk 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KT in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 290 Ib. In 100 
ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drumea $1.98; 25 Ib 
drums $1.41, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Chittenango, N.¥.: Demand good: trend 
firm: supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KT, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $90, sacked, f.o.b. north Texas 


plants. 
Les Angeles: trend 


Demand 
$3.45 baled, 


Demand excellent; 
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firm; supply very tight; $1.45 a unit pro- 
tein, sacked 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply 
adequate; meal $86 

Boston: Demand improved; supply «pot 
ty; 871, £o.b. shipping points 

RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ n lems than 
ton lotsa, in 3.36@ 16 gm b mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lot more freight repaid 
or paid to destination 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib 
mixtures 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder 
ate; rice bran %$30@31 fx south Texas 
rice mills; hulle §3.5 ed, f.o.b. mills 

San Franciece: nd ¢ il; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacke 

Les Angeles: Lx nd slow trend wun 
changed; supply tight California produc 
tion, high fat content, bran $52, sacked 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand still in excess of 
supplies; Canad! an up 60¢ to $28.50 Duluth: 
very little th cree nes moving; 
domestic ranges unchansg ht $1 
mediums $24@ he $34@43 
screenings, t s 1 | Minneapolis 

Chicago: Demand broader; trend higher: 
supply moderate yuund grain screenings 
$34; Canadian $3 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply limited: 
ground mixed grain $26.50@28.60 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 


supply adequate; unground grain ecreenings 
$26 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply fair to poor ground, sacked $43.60, 
New York; bulk unground $36.50, New 
York. 

SORGHUMS 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; offerings mod 
erate No 2 yello milo $2.07@2.09. de 
livered Texas points 

Los Angeles: and stead trend firm 
er; supply adequat« milo $2.22% cwt 

Ogden: Supply good; mile $42@43 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67 

Buffalo: $25.31 @ 25.45 

Chicage: $24.77 4.90 

Cincinnati: $25.47@23.60 

Des Moines: $2 26.36 

Kansas City: $24 88 

Memphis: $22.20@ 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26. 0¢ 

Philadeiphia: $24.32@ 24.95 

St. Louis: $24.14@24.27 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Demand holding strong: 
prices generally unchanged; 44% at $51@ 
51.50, Decatur 

Ogden: Supply ample; 44% protein §76@ 
77; 60% protein $81 @82 

Memphis: Demand air trend steady; 
supply limited; prime 44% solvent $59, 
fob. Memphis 

Chicago: Decatur riots, 44 protein, 
unrestricted billing $57.50 eastern trunk 
line $64; 60% protein, unrestricted $63 and 
eastern trunk line $57 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend fair; $66.50, Decatur 


Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 44% $6 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $54.50 
56 

San Francisco: Demanti fair; supply am- 
ple; $78.40 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
cient; 44% @65.60 April, $67 May-June: 
50% protein: $73.60 April, $75.10 May-June 

Lauisville: De and fair; trend easy; sup 
ply normal $65 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample $66 © 66.50 

Omaha: Demand sir; trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 444 $00.40 delivered Omaha 

Los Angeles: Demand lees tive trend 
weaker; larger offerings $78.90@ 78.40. 

Philadsighte: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unee d 44 $6 Decatur 

Wichita Demand he supply ade- 
quate; 44 $68, 60 $74. sacked; 44% $65, 
50% $71, bulk f.o.t Wichita 

Boston: Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; 44% %$63, 60% beth fob. De 
catur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56.50, Decatur 

TANKAGE 


St. Paul: Demand good; tightening sup 
ply; price up again from $82@86 to $83@88 

Wichita: Demar good supply suffi 
cient 60% $87.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal ¢ Scrap e Sotubles 
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Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; 60% $80. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; in 100 Ib. sacks, 60% pro- 
tein $87.50 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $82. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; $85 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
60% digester $85, Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 60% $85@90, sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $89.50@90.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $81, Cincinnati. 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; light offer- 
ings; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


any quantity in 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 25 
Ib. drums $1.55, freight allowed to destina- 


tion. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $67@69, cottons. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; commercial grade $66, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
up another 50¢ to $56.50, jutes. 


STORAGE RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


peared in Feedstuffs last week which 
said that USDA was unlikely to al- 
ter the proposed rate structure to 
any major extent. 

“This is the best example I know 
of the kind of publicity you have 
been getting. It has no foundation in 
fact,” he told the warehousemen. 

Mr. Palmby further assured the 
group that “so far as humanly pos- 
sible, we will convey to the CCC 
directors a summary of the state- 
ments and impressions made here.” 

His statement, however, pointed up 
comments made by several of the 
speakers and expressed privately by 
members of the 18-man industry ne- 
gotiating committee that none of the 
CCC directors were present. This 
means that even if Mr. Palmby and 
the other USDA officials present 
were convinced of the soundness of 
the warehousemen’s case, they would 
have to convince the CCC board of 
this fact. 

“Don’t Expect Miracles” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Palmby made these points: “Don’t 
expect miracles from the 18-man ne- 
gotiating committee. I don’t want 
you to get the impression that all 
this testimony was of no use, but 
neither do I want you to go away 
from here believing that every point 
made here will become a reality in 
the UGSA. 

“If I am any judge of your feel- 
ings, you believe that this should be 
a ‘uniform’ agreement for a given 
market area, and I am not talking 
about rates. 

“Contrary to what some individuals 
believe, there are people in Congress 
who understand the grain industry. 
There is, in the minds of people who 
appropriate money, and who make 
laws, a knowledge of farm prices, 
of price supports, the stocks dealt 
with and what it costs to store them. 

“The CCC directors are fair men 

as fair as any I have ever known, 
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and you can expect proper consider- 
ation from them. 

“We have been here getting your 
views on a commingled contract. I 
have been describing and defending 
a commingled contract at countless 
hearings. We know what it costs 
us to operate our bin sites and fleet 
storage. We know what our shrink 
and deterioration are. 

“You know what the USDA atti- 
tude is on government vs. private 
storage. But something that has to 
be considered is that USDA must 
ask for appropriations and operate 
on what is appropriated. For that 
reason, it has to be a real com- 
mingled contract. 

“There has been a big improve- 
ment in our ability to store grain in 
the seven years I have been in gov- 
ernment.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Palm- 
by acknowledged that USDA has told 
the grain industry that surplus stocks 
are increasing, saying, “If you don’t 
build storage to house them, we will.” 
He said that looking back, this was 
the right thing to do, because “if 
CCC now owned more than a billion 
bushels of its own storage, there 
would be no private grain industry 
as we know it today.” 


Industry Objections 

The grain warehousemen present 
to blast the proposed UGSA repre- 
sented terminal and country eleva- 
tors, private firms and cooperatives, 
large and small organizations from 
43 states. They objected strenuously 
to the proposed rate cut to 13.5¢ per 
bu. per year from the present range 
of 15.7-17.9¢ in annual storage rates. 
And they protested the figuring on 
an annual basis of the rates when 
a daily rate is the basis for payment. 
They further objected to the reduc- 
tions 
many of the provisions of the agree- 
ment which place more responsibility 
on the warehouseman. 

Sections of the agreement that 
came in for particular criticism were 
those that put all the responsibility 
for breakage of corn, soybeans and 
sorghums on the warehousemen, 
those that would drop the premium 
quality accruals at the end of the 
year in which the grain was loaded 
out and those that put more respon- 
sibility on the warehousemen for fu- 
ture actions of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The cut in rates was said to be 
“unfair and to have political over- 
tones. If put into effect, many firms 
would be ruined financially,” it was 
stated by many speakers. 


Counters Claims 

Countering the government’s claim 
that storage rates could be lowered, 
Al Laybourn, Simpson, Laybourn, 
Miller and Stark Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, representing the country ele- 
vator committee of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., presented 
data designed to show that higher 
rates are justified. 

“The industry,” he said, “rejects 
the proposal of the government as 
made to its negotiating committee on 
March 16 on the grounds that: 

“(1) The proposal is based on a 
cost study sample of direct opera- 
tional costs which cannot fairly rep- 
resent conditions over the entire in- 
dustry at this time. 

“(2) That over 50% of the total 
public warehouse space of the coun- 
try: is located in states where rates 
for public warehouse services have, 
since World War I, been substantially 
at or above the proposed rate. 

“(3) That the formula used by 
USDA on March 16 for return on 
investment does not bring the total 
rate up even to a ‘bare bones’ level 
and further does not represent a fair 
approach, and violates principles of 
negotiation in that it insults the in- 
telligence of anyone acquainted with 
the returns required by the country 
warehouse industry to fulfill its 
function. 

“(4) And, that even on the basis 
of the old contract, the financial 
risks are of such magnitude that 


in handling charges and to | 


there is no justification for a reduc- 
tion in rates, to say nothing of a 
proposal of reduced rates along with 
the increased hazards under the pro- 
posed changes in the language of the 
agreement.” 

Mr. Laybourn went on to say that 
the government survey showing grain 
storage costs at an average of 8.7¢ 
a bushel annually “does not take cog- 
nizance of increased labor costs, de- 
terioration or risk. The true base cost 
should be 13.1¢,” he said. 

“Adding to this base cost an earn- 
ings-on-investment rate comparable 
to the average received by manufac- 
turers, banks and utilities, the proper 
rate should be 19.2¢ bu. per year,” 
Mr. Laybourn said. 

“Inadequate Sampling” 

Harold Solstad, Minneapolis ac- 
countant whose figures Mr. Laybourn 
used, told the meeting that the gov- 
ernment survey of 331 country eleva- 
tors was “not an adequate sampling 
of the total of 9,010 locations. The 


| USDA survey places labor costs too 


low,” he said. “It uses 1958 figures to 
project costs into 1960 and beyond.” 

Leland C. Miller, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., country elevator 
chairman of the GFDNA, said his 
group “deplores the attempt to ne- 
gotiate rates in the headlines of 
newspapers.” Referring to recent con- 
gressional hearings conducted by 
presidential candidate Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), release of pre- 
liminary results of a USDA storage 
cost survey and announcement of the 
department’s proposed new rates, Mr. 
Miller said a “one-sided view” had 
been given to the public. 

“Actions of Congress that have con- 
tributed to the surpluses,” Mr. Miller 
said, “caused the government’s CCC 
to have two effects on the grain in- 
dustry: 

“It preempted the normal oppor- 
tunity to compete for earnings by 
merchandising, and it forced the 
trade to erect huge additional 
amounts of grain storage space or to 
face the competition of government 
operated storage.” 

Mr. Miller said the industry re- 
sponded to the national need by con- 
struction of more than 2.5 billion 
bushels of space—most of it since 
1956, without benefit of previously 
existing service payments or “fast 
write-off” of depreciation costs and 
with no guarantee of occupancy. 

Costs Up 

All spokesmen agreed that CCC's 
storage rates have increased only 
12% since 1952, while comparable 
costs of doing business have gone up 
from 14-110%. 

Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn., said CCC’s proposed 
rates mean a cut of up to 26% and 
average 8% less than 1952 for the 
central producing area. Mr. Theis 
said the government’s survey was 
“based on a period of abnormally 
high occupancy and thus reflects un- 
usually low per bushel costs. The 
rates assume continued high occu- 
pancy, but that is not a safe assump- 
tion.” 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Washington, 
executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
told department officials the proposed 
new agreement increases the respon- 
sibilities of the warehousemen while 
cutting rates. 

Per Diem Rates 

“Members of Congress, some people 
in your department and the public 
have been misled by your persistent 
reference in reports and analyses to 
annual rates and annual earnings,” 
he said. “The storage rates are per 
diem rates, and computing them in 
annual terms produces misleading re- 
sults and conclusions. 

“The rate-making procedure is not 
subject to appeal to the courts for 
relief, as with utility rates,” he said, 
adding, “that puts this industry at 
the mercy of the department. 

“It is clear that private business, 
including cooperatives, cannot survive 


in competition with the government, 
with vast resources, which need not 
take profit and loss standards into 
account.” 

Mr. Hendrickson said the govern- 
ment payment of %¢ bu. for break- 
age losses of corn, soybeans and 
grain sorghums is “too low for the 
responsibility faced by the country 
warehouseman.” ‘ 

Residues from fumigants used in 
the elevators may inflict future losses 
on the storage men if government 
Food and Drug authorities should 
withdraw their present approval of 
these insecticides, he added. 

“The additional responsibilities 
placed on the warehousemen are such 
that insurance companies are unwill- 
ing to write policies,” Mr. Hendrick- 
son said. “And even inquiries to 
Lloyds of London were unsuccessful.” 

E. W. Morrison, president of the 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
reported that his company’s net profit 
from storage operations expressed in 
percentage of investment in grain 
storage facilities ranged from .28% 
in 1951-52 to 4.02% in 1959-60, “cer- 
tainly not huge or unreasonable” as 
charged in some Washington hear- 
ings. 
Robert Skinner, executive secre- 
tary of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa, said that 
CCC was trying to put the grain 
warehouse industry into the class of 
a public utility. “We do not have the 
guaranteed clientele, nor do we have 
an exclusive franchise. 


Recommends Not Signing 

“We have no alternative but to 
recommend to our members that they 
not sign any agreement that does not 
call for equal or higher rates,” Mr. 
Skinner said. “We believe CCC will 
agree to higher rates than those pro- 
posed. If this cannot be done now 
because of the political pressures, why 
not extend the present contract for 
one year?” 

Numerous witnesses criticized the 
USDA figures of 50¢ bu. for cost of 
building storage, citing much higher 
costs. Ken Hart, Hart Grain Co., 
Kansas City, said he defied USDA to 
build a 50,000 bu. upright country 
elevator for less than twice the 
USDA cost figure. Mr. Hart also 
stated that the truck handling rates 
were too low. “Your own figures show 
that you are disregarding shrink and 
interest,” he said. 

A Texas delegation of about 50 was 
led by Frank M. Pharris, Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo. He noted that 
the survey covered a year when oc- 
cupancy was very high. “Now you 
will find occupancy of 50% and lower 
for many elevators; contrasted to 
83% in the survey.” 

Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., 
Carrollton, Texas, said that the pro- 
posed rates would be a reduction of 
37%% in Texas and other parts of 
Area 4. “I believe 25-30% of the 
warehousemen, most of them coun- 
try elevators the farmer depends up- 
on, would go bankrupt under the pro- 
posed UGSA,” he said. 

An Ohio delegation was headed by 
George G. Greenleaf, secretary of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Worthington. 

“It seems incredible that our Ohio 
industry would be asked to perform 
a service for agriculture under a 
drastically reduced rate proposal, 
combined with an increased schedule 
of responsibilities, when many of our 
elevators have already ceased to op- 
erate under the present agreement,” 
he said. Other speakers from that 
state built a case for higher rates 
than presently in effect. 

Asks Modification 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary 
of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn., Minneapolis, asked that sev- 
eral sections of the proposed agree- 
ment be modified. 

“To ask the country elevator oper- 
ator to assume much greater respon- 
sibilities at lower rates cannot be 
justified on the basis of the facts,” 
Mr. Stallcop said. “It must be at- 
tributed to the political pressures 
which have been brought to bear on 


Ccc. All the grain trade wants is 
adequate compensation for the serv- 
ices performed. The rates proposed 
do not even come close to providing 
adequate compensation for the serv- 
ices and responsibilities the country 
elevator is asked to assume.” 

A group of 33 from the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. was 
led by Merrill D. Sather, executive 
secretary, Spokane. Mr. Sather said 
that his area has never had govern- 
ment-owned grain storage facilities 
because warehousemen had coopera- 
ted fully with CCC in building suf- 
ficient storage to handle surpluses. 

“This was done without any guar- 
antees that there would be continued 


occupancy,” he added. “We are proud | 


of this fact. But perhaps we should 
be less proud, for in view of the cur- 
rent proposals, it looks like we might 
have been sold down the river.” 

Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, cited costs 
of building 4 million bu. of storage, 
half concrete and half steel tanks, 
as being 62%¢ bu. Because of the 
proposed corn breakage provisions, 
Mr. Farrington said that they would 
be forced to load out corn in one ele- 
vator to avoid a loss. He also said 
that under the new rates, ADM 
would have to restrict CCC’s use of 
waterside facilities “which you have 
found beneficial.” 

H. ‘E. Sanford, Continental Grain 
Co., said that their elevator in Port- 
land had a loss of $35,000 in the past 
nine months handling CCC grain. He 
told the USDA officials that the pro- 
fit opportunities seized by some have 
resulted from surpluses, not from the 
UGSA. 

A Montana group headed by Ker- 
mit Long, Greeley Elevator Co., 
Great Falls, asked that section 16D 
be changed to permit flour and feed 
mills flexibility in using milling in 
transit privileges. 

The basis of the new rate proposal 
takes into consideration that eleva- 
tors are operated at 77% of capacity. 
David R. Page, Denver Elevator Co., 
speaking on behalf of the Colorado 
Grain Milling & Feed Dealers Assn., 
said a recent survey in Colorado 
showed occupancy of 60.1%. 

Lee Wagner, Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, said that on the issue of 
payment for breakage, the increased 
responsibilities would be burdensome 
and costly. 

May Ask Removal 

“If it appears that this tolerance 
for unavoidable breakage of corn, 
soybeans and grain sorghums will 
not be continued in the new agree- 
ment, we will find it necessary to 
ask CCC to remove from our eleva- 
tors, before the new agreement be- 
comes effective, all government soy- 
beans and corn we have stored for 
two years or more,” Mr. Wagner 
said. 

Concluding Mr. Wagner said: 

“Could the department of agricul- 
ture accept a 20% cut in its appro- 
priation in the next two years and 
continue to perform its present serv- 
ices? Of course not. And neither can 
Appearing in the final moments 
of the meeting, Mr. Theis attacked 
the inference by the Symington com- 
mittee that the taxpayers were bear- 
ing all the load of CCC storage pay- 
ments. He cited the discounts that 
CCC inflicts on farmers who receive 
CCC loans on grain that must be 
stored for certain periods before the 
government claims it. 

Mr. Theis said that in Kansas City, 
where the loan value of No. 1 wheat 
is $2.12 per bu., this loan discount 
can be as much as 12¢ per bu. In 
some areas, the producer takes a 16¢ 
discount on grain sorghum. 

“The farmer pays a big share of 
this storage cost,” Mr. Theis said. 
“Tt isn’t all charged to the taxpayer.” 


FEED MILL DAMAGED 
TULARE, CAL.—A. R. Shannon 
Feed Mill, on Lindsay Highway north 
of here, was damaged by fire recently. 
Estimated loss was $3,000. 


MICRO-GROUP 
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and feeds is necessary and obligatory 
for a regulatory agency to protect 
the public interest. 

“2. As in all administrative mat- 
ters, regulation must use judgment 
and wisdom if the consumer is to 
benefit from progressive inventions 
and chemical discoveries. 

“3. Either the administration or 
the wording of the Delaney amend- 
ment must be altered slightly to allow 
officials to protect the public without 
cutting off use of all chemicals. 

“4. The value of chemical additives 
is unquestioned in its contribution to 
the higher standard of the American 
table. The continued growth of this 
standard must be protected by wisely 
limiting use of additives to prevent 
toxicity even as a possibility. 

‘5. This limitation, scientifically, 
does not involve cut-off of the addi- 
tive to achieve maximum protection 
to the consumer. 

“6. Use of scientists rather than 
laymen to formulate regulatory 
phraseology can achieve maximum 
consumer protection without loss of 


| the great contribution of chemical 


additives. 
“7. A principle of democratic pro- 
cedure is involved. Shall a federal 


| regulatory body (FDA) rule on the 


use of materials where only their nu- 
tritional value is involved rather than 
safety to humans and animals (trace 
minerals and methionine)? In other 


| words, shall the freedom of a seller 


of goods be impaired when these 
goods have never been shown to be 
toxic? And should this be done with- 
out advice from proper scientific 
bodies versed in this art? 

“8. We are certain that present 
confusion and misunderstanding can 
be overcome by: 

“(a) Down-to-earth interpretation 
and handling of the present law. 

“(b) Slight modification of the law 
by Congress. 

“9. If present confusion and mis- 
understanding are removed, this 
should not lead chemical companies 
to curtail research.” 

I. Roy Cohen of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., New York, is chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
council; D. B. Kinkaid, Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago, is vice chair- 
man, and Robert T. Whelan, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N.J., is sec- 
retary. 

Other members of the executive 
committee include Wiley Akins, Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago; J. W. 
Brooks, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee; V. L. Hill, American Scientific 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis.; D. C. 
McDermott, Grain Processing Corp., 
Muscatine, Iowa; L. R. Patton, Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., New York; C. W. 
Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Laboratories 
Myerstown, Pa., and Dr. H. S. Wil- 
gus, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal. 


ADDITIVES 
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tives bill and in the food additives 
amendment. 

While feed men were writing and 
phoning congressmen, officials of the 
AFMA and others were in Washing- 
ton or were expected to be there next 
week for the hearing. 

The hearing, to be held April 5-6, 
is expected to include testimony from 
two scientific groups on the Delaney 
clause. One is a committee appoint- 
ed by the President’s scientific ad- 
visor, Dr. George B. Kistiakowski. 
Another is a group named by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Meanwhile, the AFMA, the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
others were urging feed men to con- 
tact Congress in efforts to return 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
the power to exercise scientific judg- 
ment in determining which food and 
color additives are safe when used 
under conditions reasonably related 
to intended use. Feed men were ad- 


vised to inform members of Congress 
that the basic issues involved in the 
color additives legislation are neither 
in the best interest of the industry 
nor in the general economy. 

It has been suggested that the De- 
laney clause be changed to read as 
follows (additional words in bold 
face): “A color additive shall be 
deemed unsafe .. . if the additive is 
found in amounts and under condi- 
tions reasonably related to the in- 
tended use to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal.” 

The addition of the worlds in bold 
face, it is pointed out, still protects 
the public against cancer but permits 
scientific judgment in evaluating ad- 
ditives. 


FARM INCOME 


(Continued from page 1) 


Cash receipts to farmers in the 
first two months of this year, $48 
million, were nearly 7% less than 
during January and February of last 
year. This cut in farm income mainly 
reflects the poor situation out of 
which commodity prices seem to be 
climbing. 

Egg production has been on the 
decline and is expected to remain be- 
low last year’s levels—so egg prices 
received by farmers in the last half 
of this year are likely to average no- 
ticeably higher than in the same 
period of 1959. Egg prices rose sharp- 
ly in the first half of March follow- 
ing severe snow storms over the 
Midwest, Northeast and parts of the 
Southeast. 

Broiler prices have been high 
enough recently to encourage expan- 
sion in production, but limitations of 
credit and possibly of egg supply held 
weekly hatchings of broiler chicks in 
January and February to about 105% 
of last year. Except for last year, 
broiler demand has increased season- 
ally, and, if the long-time demand 
pattern prevails, broiler prices may 
be fairly steady through the spring 
months. 

USDA says hog prices may show 
some seasonal decline early this 
spring, but they are likely to climb 
above last year’s level by summer. 

Lamb prices are expected to hold 
above last year’s prices most of this 
spring. 

Prices paid farmers for milk and 
butterfat in mid-February averaged 
about 1% above a year earlier. 

An exception to the generally 
stronger trend in prices for this 
spring is the fed cattle market. Prices 
for beef animals are expected to fluc- 
tuate near or a little below current 
levels during the next several months, 
but will remain below last spring's 
prices. 

Detracting from the glow of pros- 
pects for better farm income is the 
high level of farm production costs. 
USDA reports that farm cost rates 
at the mid-February point remained 
at the January peak, and this level 
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was nearly 1% above the cost rates 
for mid-February of last year 

More of this country’s agricultural 
products are going abroad, a stimu- 
lating factor. Commercial exports of 
all commodities from the U.S. during 


the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year totaled $9.8 billion, which 
amounts to $543 million or 6% more 


than during the comparable period 
ended January, 1959. Nearly two 
thirds of this increase was in agri- 
cultural commodities 

Farmers intend to plant a slightly 
smaller acreage to crops for 1960 
harvest than in 1959, according to 
USDA, and this should help support 
better prices fur feed and food grains. 

USDA concludes that corn and sor- 
ghum plantings will be about the 
same as last year, but barley and 
oats plantings will be down about 4 
and 5%, respectively. A boom in the 
soybean crop is expected, though. In- 
tended acreage for this crop is ex- 
pected to be 6% greater this year 
than last year and nearly as great 
as the 1958 record. 

Winter wheat and rice plantings 
are about the same as they were in 
1959, but spring wheat plantings may 
drop nearly 5%. 


DOUGHBOY 
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unit will enhance the quality of prod- 
ucts and the service of our formula 
feeds division,” Mr. Cashman said. 
“Ames Reliable has been known for 
many years for its high quality feeds, 


and acquisition of the company by 
Doughboy will make possible better 
formulas and programs through re- 


search for which Doughboy is fa- 
mous.” 
Mr. Cashman’s announcement re- 


lated that Ames Reliable was organ- 
ized in 1919 and has operated 
throughout Iowa with its own sales 
force and dealers. The firm built an 
automated manufacturing plant, with 
a capacity of 100,000 tons a year, in 
1956. 

Mr. Cashman noted that many 
northern Iowa farmers now use for- 
mula feeds produced at Doughboy’s 
New Richmond plant. Also, Dough- 
boy distributes feed in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, eastern 
South Dakota and the upper Michi- 
gan peninsula. 

Doughboy is the outgrowth of a 
business enterprise started in 1856 in 
western Wisconsin. It now has sev- 
eral divisions manufacturing products 
sold on a regional, national and in- 
ternational basis. These products in- 


clude processed poultry; flour and 
semolina for macaroni, noodle and 
spaghetti manufacturers; packaging 
machinery; inflatable plastic toys; 


swimming pools, and printed materi- 
al. Doughboy is engaged also in mer- 
chandising grain. 


In connection with its formula 
feeds division, Doughboy recently 
opened a research and demonstration 


farm near New Richmond. 


IOWA PLANT—This is the modern, automated manufacturing plant of Ames 
Reliable Products, Inc., Ames, Iowa. Edwin J. Cashman, president of Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., announced this week that Dough- 
boy has purchased controlling interest in the Iowa firm, which manufactures 
livestock and poultry feed. The Ames plant, which has a capacity of 100,000 
tons annually, will produce feeds for sale in Iowa under the brand name of 


“Doughboy-Ames.” 


| 
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GS Supersweet Feeds 
hicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas — 
Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. iM. Mo. Dei. Md. seed because of a sharp reduction in MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin farm 
ec: Mgrs oF ——— | Jast fall’s crop. ers will soon be served by a new 
= “End product prices had to be | Supersweet Feeds plant presently un- 
January 30 427 666 749 715 1,980 2,300 seed d ti Bloomin Grove 
February 6 422 805 787 120 622 1,925 2,261 | raised accordingly and lins ol sn der construction in 4 . 
rit} ist O04 linseed oil meal have been selling at | a suburb of Madison. 
Smeten Pages mee 513 657 712 152 26 1.947 2.216 | too high a level to be attractive to Supersweet, a division of Interna- 
105 consumers,” he said. “Prices have | tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
Merch 7 dik taatak eee 475 746 796 92 721 1,738 +~—2:385 | declined in the last month and, as 4 | pects construction to be completed 
Mardh 26 ..ccoscctecesase 1,206 48! 672 742 126 596 1,924 2,242 consequence, volume should im- by the end of May, a rding to 
, 2s Fi j Mi prove. Lloyd E. Workman, vice president o 
Week ending Va. w. Va. N Be ny $.c Ga. a. A a. ‘Miss Mr. Kell noted that volume and Setaneinenah 
HH 309 profits of the company's The new plant is being built on 
= ses 6 5 2,923 396 6,799 182 3.464 2'352 | ing division were good during the at- | three acres of land southeast of the 
February 13 470 3,074 38! 7,019 183 3,365 2,482 | est quarter. “Dairy tonnage in the Madison city limits on highway 51. 
February 20 518 3,030 450 6,789 183 3,704 2.448 | continues to set new high oy 
Fobreery 37 ds. while j peices The finished building will be 
March 5 ... 4723, 195 records, while improv ‘ 
eh 2... 385 3,131 383 6,933 223 3,788 92,334 | cince early nber have produced long, 85 ft. wide and app: ately 
Merch 19 are 3.227 235 3,764 2,474 | y Decanter 65 ft. high. General contractor is 
March 26 ... 2! 3,230 364 7,074 227 3,977 2,434 a far healthier condition than a year Vogel Bros. Construction Co., Madi- 
i . . 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 1959 Contrarywise, our : essiona | The plant is so designed that it can 
irk — - -— = Feeds division is suffering from ~ be easily expanded as needed. Facili- 
BD nccdcdescdncese 3,484 372 112 31! 260 1,15! 32,436 30,961 | normally low rices and curtail 7 : - 
3,578 383 248 378 230 973 «33,305 «31,664 | d tor demand ties will allow the handling of both 
February 6 .....-ccseeeeee 3,617 401 329 407 249 1,119 34,517 = 32,032 | eman = eeds. eed - sacked and bulk ingredients as well 
February 13 2. ccc cccnveee 3,874 364 333 385 207 1,131 34,614 33,265 | normally picks up in the spring at all bulk finished feed 
3/807 391 290 302 256 33,798 | th trons carvent indications, | sac a nis 
PA BE Vccccvdcvadeae 3,855 390 262 288 252 1,066 34,645 34,534 | Months an : , Adjacent to the plant will be a 
March § ..ccccccccesccees 3,78! 38! 46 355 218 1,159 34,748 35,416 | the historical pattern will be followed Jace ; ; a 
coming truck shipments anc 
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which are in the field of food packag- 
ing, which may migrate to the food,” 
said Mr. Harvey. 
have several hundred requests which 
have not yet been acted upon.” 

He notes that it is not just a mat- 
ter of getting enough people to han- 
dle the requests, but also of having 
adequate scientific personnel to eval- 
uate each one. “We cannot find 
trained personnel overnight.” 

He declared that none of the ex- 
tensions are “automatic.” A careful 
review of the possibilities is made 
before the request is either granted 
or denied, he added. In quite a few 
cases, FDA has had to ask more in- 
formation before making a decision. 

“Just when we will be out of the 
woods on this extension matter I do 
not know, but I can assure you that 
we are doing our best,” Mr. Harvey 
said. 

Comments on “White Lists” 

The deputy commissioner also com- 
mented on the so-called “white list” 
set-up listing substances which, for 
certain uses, FDA regards as gener- 
ally recognized as safe. 

“These were put out in the attempt 
to be helpful to industry, and we ex- 
pect to be able to publish more of 
these as time goes on,” he points out. 
“Certainly, however, the fact that a 
substance does not appear on this list 
should not be taken as an automatic 
conclusion that the substance is a 
food additive.” 

He says that FDA advises inquirers 
to make their own decisions as to 
whether a substance is generally 
recognized as safe, and “if they base 
a decision that a substance is not a 
food additive on sound data which is 
available to the scientific community 
generally, we anticipate no disagree- 
ment on our part. 

“On the other hand,” he cautioned, 
‘if the decision that a substance is 
safe is based only on scientific in- 
formation available to a specific man- 
ufacturer, but which has not been 
made available to the scientific com- 
munity through appropriate publica- 
tion, then we think that a food addi- 
tive regulation may well be needed.” 

POULTRY OFFICE OPENED 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Georgia 
Poultry Processors Assn. recently 
opened an office here in the State 
Farm Insurance Building. The office 
was previously in the Georgia Broil- 
ers, Inc., Building. Ralph White, ex- 
ecutive secretary, said the office is 
setting up a clearing center for fin- 
ished poultry products to be operated 
at the headquarters in addition to 
other services. 


“Right now, we | 


Says Build-Up in Beef 
Cows Causing Threat 


AMES, IOWA — “We are headed 
for trouble in the cattle business by 
1962 or 1963 if the current rate of 
build-up in beef cows continues,” said 
Francis Kutish, farm economist at 
Iowa State University. 

“This is not,” he said, “a good time 
to start a beef cow herd or to expand 
present herds. Both actual values and 
the purchasing power of beef cattle 
are certain to decline in the next few 
years. This will be the result of in- 
creased marketings.” 

Cattlemen added about 5 million 
head to their herds last year, he 
noted. This brought the total number 
of cattle and calves in the nation to 
101% million head as of Jan. 1. This 
was the first time the cattle numbers 
have pushed through the 100 million 
mark. 

Feeder cattle prices will trend 
downward along with fed cattle 
prices, Mr. Kutish said. However, the 
decline is likely to be greater for the 
feeder cattle than for the fed cattle, 
he added. 

“The more immediate outlook,” 
Mr. Kutish said, “is for increased 
market receipts of fed cattle in late 
spring and a resulting downturn in 
prices. But prices of fed cattle this 
summer and fall easily could be as 
good or better than last year—due 
to the let-up in the movement of 
cattle into feedlots.” 


to 
Produce Dog Food 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The 
Anderson-Smith Milling Co. will re- 
sume the production of dry dog food. 
Robert W. Caldwell, vice president in 
charge of nutrition research, says 
that pilot test programs have been 
concluded, and that marketing will 
begin before the end of the year. 

Choice of a name has not yet been 
made. Originally, Anderson-Smith 
produced dog food under the name 
“Double Check,” until a fire during 
World War II destroyed this phase 
of their operations. 

At present, the 35-year-old firm 
supplies its brand of “Concentein” 
concentrates for poultry to franch- 
isers throughout California and Ne- 
vada and for export to Manila and 
the Philippines. Anderson-Smith also 
produces “Mineralein” mineral mixes 
for livestock and dairy cattle and 
laboratory rations for rats and mice 
used in research. The laboratory ra- 
tions are distributed by the Diablo 
Animal Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal. 

Existing pelleting machinery will 
be used for the production of the dog 
food. 


Mr. Kellogg referred to “a num- 
ber of minor problems” encountered 
in getting the company’s new soybean 
mill at Des Moines, Iowa, up to max- 
imum production. “Overhead ex- 
penses, which continued uninterrupt- 
ed during the interim, reduced our 
profits considerably,” Mr. Kellogg 
said. “The mill will soon be operat- 
ing at capacity and, with new efficien- 
cies introduced, should add substan- 
tially to revenues.” 

Spencer Kellogg, he said, continues 
to investigate potential outlets for 
expansion and diversification “to 
eliminate cyclical or market fluctu- 
ations as much as possible.” 


USDA Secking More 
Chemical Research 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wants to in- 
crease its research on new farm 
chemicals, improved methods of ap- 
plying them and “biological measures 
that will reduce or avoid hazards 
from chemical residues,” according 
to the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Washington. 

In asking $1.5 million to finance 
this work, the council said, USDA 
spokesmen denied any dispute with 
the Food & Drug Administration but 
suggested that the Delaney Amend- 
ment, prohibiting any use in foods of 
chemicals which have been found to 
cause cancer in animals, “goes too 
far.” There is a difference, it was 
pointed out, between “remote and ac- 
tual danger.” 


New Pillsbury Plant 


To Begin Production 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The new 
million dollar Pillsbury feed plant at 
Jasper, Ala., is slated to go into pro- 
duction soon. It was recently inspect- 
ed by Phillip W. Pillsbury, chairman 
of the board. 

The plant will make all types of 
animal feed, specializing in poultry 
feed because of the growth of that 
industry in Alabama. 


Ed Lipscomb to Speak 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Ed Lipscomb, 
director of public relations and sales 
promotion for the National Cotton 
Council, will address the opening 
business session of the National Cot- 
tonseed Froducts Assn., Inc., conven- 
tion, May 15-17, in New Orleans. 

Mr. Lipscomb has served as presi- 
dent of the Public Relations Society 
of America, the Agricultural Rela- 
tions Council and the International 
Public Relations Assn. 

He will speak to the NCPA on 
“Individual Responsibility.” 


Bulk finished feed bins above the 
truck scale will discharge at a rate 


| of two tons per minute to provide 


customers with prompt deliveries. 

Much of the warehouse and plant 
is already completed. The bulk in- 
gredient bins and some of the feed 
manufacturing equipment have also 
been installed. Still to be completed 
are the office, the finished feed bins 
and the truck scale. 

Supersweet first began selling for- 
mula feed in Wisconsin about a year 
ago. “Since then our business has in- 
creased so rapidly that it became de- 
sirable to build a plant in the state,” 
said Harvey D. Bush, Supersweet 
Feeds sales manager for Wisconsin. 
“In fact,” said Mr. Bush, “any feed 
can be at any dealer in our area of 
distribution within 24 hours after it 
is ordered.” 

The plant follows the current feed 
manufacturing industry trend toward 
smaller plants, close to the dealers 
being served, thus providing faster, 
more flexible and low cost service. 

This will be Supersweet’s 10th 
plant to go into operation since the 
division was organized eight years 
ago. Other plants are at New Ulm 
and Willmar, Minn.; Fremont and 
Grand Island, Neb.; Des Moines and 
New Hampton, Iowa; Salina, Kansas; 
Monmouth, Ill., and Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

When completed, the plant will 
produce and distribute a complete 
line of more than 70 different swine, 
dairy, cattle, poultry and turkey 
feeds. 


Soybean Cake, Meal 


Production Declines 


WASHINGTON — Soybean cake 
and meal production was off 77,600 
tons in February from January, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Production dropped from 774,900 to 
697,300 tons, with stocks also off from 
95,200 tons at the end of January to 
94,000 tons at the end of February. 

Soybean millfeed production was 
up in February, hitting 11,600 tons 
after 10,800 tons in February. Stocks 
jumped from 3,400 to 4,000 tons. 

Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal and hulls both were down from 
January. February production of 
283,900 tons of cake and meal com- 
pared with 302,700 tons the month 
before. Hull production was 143,900 
tons as compared with 155,600 tons 
in January. 

Stocks of cake and meal, however, 
jumped from 131,600 tons at the end 
of January to 149,500 tons at the end 
of February. Hull stocks declined 


from 69,200 tons at the end of Janu- 
ary to 55,900 tons at the end of 
February. 
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crowded. They are operating a full 
five days with regular shifts. Sales 
during March will compare favorably 
with those of a year ago. As to the 
future, manufacturers seem to feel 
that the April outlook is for good, 
though not spectacular, business. 

The present output leans heavily to 
hog, cattle and dairy feeds. Cattle 
feeds have received an additional 
boost from feeders taking out the 
last of their winter bookings. In gen- 
eral, there is a build-up of farm stocks 
going on because feeders dislike both- 
ering with feed supplies when fields 
finally dry out enough for spring 
work to begin. Pig starter movement 
is increasing, but, so far, chick start- 
ers are being held back by a late 
spring season. 


Ohio Valley 


After having broken records for 
late March temperatures, with read- 
ings as low as 15°, the Ohio Valley 
suddenly was catapulted this week 
into mid-summer weather, with read- 
ings in the high 70’s. Fortunately, the 
deep snows of mid-March had been 
melting gradually, with the result 
that flood conditions are not expected 
to be as serious as had previously 
been feared. 

As a result of the warm breezes 
now sweeping over the valley, it 
again is possible to turn farm animals 
into pastures and to get the long- 
delayed plowing and planting under- 
way. Because farmers are busy with 
these activities, they have been in- 
creasing purchases of formula feeds 
to such an extent that most manu- 
facturers are now operating on 40- 
hour weekly schedules or longer, with 
business prospects now much bright- 
er than at any time since last au- 
tumn. 

While eggs, especially U.S. jumbos 


continue in short supply at wholesale | 


markets, prices have advanced only 
%¢ doz. over the week earlier quota- 
tions, with the same situation pre- 
vailing for chickens and hens. 


Pacific Northwest 


Feeding demands were reported as 
being seasonally increased through- 
out the Pacific Northwest this week, 
with buying interest expanded to 
forward positions on some items. 

The week’s weather conditions were 
mild, but rain showers ruled most of 
the period and to the close. Grazing 
was limited in most sections because 
of wet pasture land. 

Formula feed movement showed a 
seasonal pick up for all lines. 

Pacific Northwest feedstuff mar- 
kets continued to be marked by high- 
er prices, with trading moderately 
active for most items. There were 
sharply higher quotations for meat 
and bonemeal, with further moderate 
strength noted for wheat mill feeds, 
soybean meal and most feeding 
grains. These advances more than 
offset limited losses posted by whole 
barley and cottonseed meal listings. 

Dealers at Portland and Seattle re- 
ported that alfalfa hay trading was 
seasonally slower, with prices barely 
steady to easier during the week. 
Offerings ranged from plentiful to 
tight, with only limited available sup- 
plies of good grade and top-quality 
alfalfa hay with off-grade material 
appearing more readily available. 

U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa was quoted 
barely unchanged at $38@39 a ton, 
baled, delivered Portland and Seattle 
feeding districts. 


Farmers Encouraged to 


Buy Chicks This Spring 


MINNEAPOLIS — A campaign en- 
couraging farmers to buy chicks this 
spring was inaugurated March 19 by 
Hilltop Laboratories with promotion- 
al advertising in upper Midwest 


farm magazine poultry publications 
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and spot announcements on leading 
radio stations. 

Theme of the promotion is “Run, 
Don’t Walk to Your Nearest Hatch- 
ery! Chicks Bought Now Will Pay 
Off . . . This Coming Season.” 

One of the firm’s ads said, “It will 
pay you to raise chicks this year be- 
cause the ‘pendulum’ has swung too 
far. Present low prices discouraged 
many raisers who will not buy chicks 
this spring. This means that those 
who do raise chicks stand a better 
chance to make profits. Don’t follow 
the trend instead, buy good 
chicks . . . raise them with care and 
your profit outlook will be good.” 


FEED MILL DAMAGED 
UKIAH, CAL.—The feed mill op- 
erated by the Evart Meat Packing 
Co. has been damaged by fire. Esti- 


mated loss was $40,000. 


Georgia Hatchery 


Manager Named 


TIFTON, GA.—Bobby Lord, 
Gainesville, has become manager of 
Tift County Hatchery, which was re- 
cently opened in facilities formerly 
used by a branch of Chemell Hatch- 
eries, now bankrupt. 

Mr. Lord was associated with the 
Eli Witt Co. in Athens before com- 
ing to Tifton. 

Tift County Hatchery is owned by 
Henry L. Waters, who also owns 
Dixie Chick Co., Inc., Gainesville. 

“The new Tift Hatchery is turning 
out 120,000 broiler chicks per week,” 
the manager said. “In addition to 
broiler chicks, Ghostley Pear! layer- 
type chicks will be distributed 
through the new plant here. Some of 
the layer-type chicks may be hatched 
in Tifton later on.” 


| servicing and buying 


PAMCO Names Texas 
Distributing Point 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA —A new in- 
stallation and distributing point for 
at Austin, Tex- 
as, has been announced by H. S. 
(Pete) Palmer, president, Productive 
Acres Mfg. Co., Oskaloosa. 

PAMCO manufactures hydraulic- 
driven bulk feed delivery and han- 
dling equipment. Other installation 
and distribution points are located at 
the home office, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Jefferson, Ga.; St. Paris, Ohio; Port- 
land, Ore.; East Grand Forks, Minn.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Franklin, Ky,; Tupelo, 
Miss.; Shelby, N.C., and Bridgeville, 
Del. 


— 


FEED MILL DESTROYED 
CORCORAN, CAL The Sayler 
Land Co. feed mill has been des- 
troyed by fire. The mill was valued 


Contests ? 


NICHOLS 108s Win 


Arkan 
California Random Performance 
mple Test No. 2A —1958 Highest, 
Samp ive iseerated percent of 
Highest eviscerated 4.1% antrees Is 
ichols N : 
R. Cornish x d condemnation of °- 34 —1959 Highest score of sane 8 
y 


(males & females )— 


Peterson x Nichols 108 91.27 


(We'll be glad to show you the complete results 
of these and many other tests ) 


Grow-out Profits 


YOU Win ‘Em! 


Look at this dealer’s records 
(all Nichols C ) 


Grower A B S D E 
Started: 29900 3400 3000 10500 13000 59,800 
Sold: (Nov. 1959) 29934 3390 3024 10544 13055 59,947 


Age: 3 days 6 days 4 days 3 days 2 days f 
Avg. wt: 4.20 4.63 4.33 4.24 4.09 
Feed conv: 2.39 2.54 2.38 2.40 2.29 
Conv. U/wt: 1.81 2.09 1.95 1.84 1.80 


Feed cost per lb. of meat (based on 3 Ib. bird & 2.40 feed conversion) —.0869¢ 


FOR PROFIT AT EVERY LEVEL... 
FLOCKOWNER * HATCHERY * GROWER * PROCESSOR 


SURE THE FEMALE SIDE NICHOLS 


EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3 
| 


